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Marimba Players—Phil Paradise Courtesy, Arthur Rothmann Fine Arts, Inc., N.Y.C. 


April 14 is Pan-American Day. Help children 
April 1955 to appreciate our Latin-American neighbors. 


60 Cents a Copy 
95.00 a Year 





Z 


In coaches, all taxes included 


‘28928 


Your Vacation Begins the moment 
you board the EMPIRE BUILDER. 
Vacation on the way as you travel 
across “Topside, USA,’ past Glacier 
Park to Spokane. Individual reclin- 
ing seats for day and night comfort. 


A ‘Land-ond-Water’ Cruise really 
lets you see Seattle. 
city—cruise Lakes Union and Wash- 
ington, through the Government 
Locks. Dine in the beautiful Olympic 
Hotel Georgian Room. 


Motor tour of 


70P O' THE WEST ECONOMY VACATION | 


OF THE HAPPIEST 





Follow the Great Columbia River to 
Portland, Oregon, “‘City of Roses;”’ 
two delightful days of motor-sight- 
seeing; the scenic Columbia River 
Highway; Multnomah Falls. Dinner 
in Cafe Baron. 


See the Sights at Paradise, famed 
inn on Mt. Rainier. One day and 
one night for riding, hiking, resting 
in the fresh mountain air. See 
Nisqually Glacier and spectacular, 
snow-capped Mt. Rainier. 


One Full Day at Timberline to roam 
and relax in a mile-high alpine set- 
ting; dinner in lodge dining room 
before returning to Portland and 
overnight at the Multnomah Hotel. 
Rooms with bath. 


Get to Know Glacier, America’s 
most spectacular National Park. Ex- 
plore Montana’s Rockies. See living 
glaciers—maybe even a bear or two! 
Overnight stay at famed Many 
Glacier Hotel. 


14. CAREFREE DAVS-EVERYTHING ARRANGED FOR YOu: ‘TOUR 
INCLUDES GLACIER “PARK, PACIFIC, NORTHWEST, CANADA 


Stop at Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B.C.; sightseeing; Stanley 
Park; English Bay; cruise through 
Islands of Juan de Fuca to Victoria, 
B.C.; famed Butchart’s Gardens; 
twilight cruise across Puget Sound. 
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Finally, ‘Going-to-the-Sun’—Glacier’s 
breath-taking 75-mile scenic motor 
drive across the Great Continental 
Divide through Logan Pass—cli- 
maxing a wonderful two-week vaca- 
tion tour! 


“EXPENSE ESCORTED TOURS 


ON TREAMLIWERS EMPIRE BUILDER-WESTERN STAR 


Mr. P. G. Holmes, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


Tour parties leave 
Chicago Union Station and 
St. Paul-Minne polis every Sunday, 
June 26 through Aug. 28. 





Great Northern Railway 


: 


St. Paul 1, Minn. 


0 Please send 
*Top O’ the 


7, - day-by-day itinerary on escorted 


fest’ Economy Tour. 


0 I would like information on independent travel to Glacier 
Park and Pacific Northwest. 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 


ZONE_____ STATE_.. 




















E.M. Hale and Company offers FREE 


© Curriculum Correlation 


OF CADMUS BOOKS WITH BASIC READERS 


10 New capmus books 
FOR 1955 


In response to insistent demand, a new group of titles for 
beginning pupils will be added to the regular Cadmus 
line in 1955. This makes a total of about 70 new Cadmus 
books for October, 1955. As ever, each will be rugged, 


attractive, inexpensive. Send for list. 










This is a loose-leaf booklet with 54 pages of charts, 
divided into 6 separate sections, which shows the corre- 
lation of Cadmus books with the basic readers now being 
used in your own classroom. Send for chart. 


€ New Landmark books USE THIS COUPON. MAILIT TODAY 


FOR 1955 


16 entirely new Landmark titles will be ready September, 
1955: 10 American; 6 World. The same fine editorial and 
production planning that made previous Landmark books 
so popular will be continued: easy reading, authentic, 
attractive Cadmus binding, inexpensive. Send for list. 
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EM blab and Company 


Gentlemen: Please send me the items checked below, all 
free, without any obligation on my part. 

D 1. List of New Cadmus Titles for 1955 

D 2. List of New Landmark Titles for 1955 

© 3. Subject Area Clascification Chart 
© 4. Correlation Chart for Basic Readers 














© Subject Area Classification 


OF CADMUS BOOKS hansbsécsnpetencacoccenseatginehednseenecenoscore seuteceoseues soesonesaagnubibones 


This is an 8-page mimeographed chart which shows the 
classification of Cadmus books under the Subject Areas RBS City... cescssssssecsnnsnnesnennnennennMAQM@reeeverSRRRC.cccnrconsnnennonsee 
common to all Courses of Study. It is the result of a 
survey made under the direction of Dr. Dora V. Smith gp RRS ee A RT AE 
of the University of Minnesota. Send for chart. ~- 
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Coming Next Month... 


A Flag Story, a White House Story, and a very special full-page Story about 
Cecelia Squirrel’s Adventure with Grumble the Turtle 

A Unit to help you and your primary pupils learn more about Birds 

Studying the Desert, in primary grades and with older children 

A Picture Page for Be Kind to Animals Week 

Our fifth big resource unit on Europe, covering Italy, Jugoslavia, Albania, 
and Greece 

On the cover, a cheerful outdoor scene, “Yachts at Deauville,” by the French 
artist Dufy 

A fine Choral Reading for Memorial Day 

A rollicking Song set to the tune of Schumann’s “Happy Farmer” 


CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS ISSUES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX 


Published monthly except July and August by 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Instructor Park, Dansville, N.Y., U.S.A. 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONA Daneville, N.Y Elizabeth F. Noon, Director 
ADVERTIGING OFFICES: « ago: I ’. Gilboy, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1; New York: 
John R. Fritts, 9 Rockefeller Plazs York 20; Home Office: Lora Canfield, Dansville, N.Y.; 
Pacific Coast Representatives: § 80ON , Ltd., Suite 814, Central Tower, 703 Market St., San 
Francisco 3, Halliburton Building Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, d States and possessions, and Canada (U.S. currency) $5.00 a 
year; in other countries $6.00 a year. A request for change of address must reach us by the 25th of 
second month preceding issue with which it is to take effect (25th of April for June issue, etc.) 
Give both old and new addresses. Address all communications to THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
Second lass mail privileges authorized at Dansville, N.Y. Copyright, 1955 by F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company. All rights reserved 


Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


Games for the Elementary School Donald Stead 
What Are Good Teachers Made Of? W. Earl Whitaker 
Learning About Local Government—Teaching Devices VIII : 
Our Cow Bessie—How We Loved Her!—Unit Emma Jane Stewart 
Beat "em to the Draw Robert J. Nareau 
Mexico.Can Be Enjoyed by the Middle Grades—Unit Helen King 
Enriched and Fortified Foods Paul E. Blackwood 
Science in the Home—X VIII—Weather Indicators Henry Gould 
3 Problems in Language Arts—Discussed by Counselor of the Month Louise Oakley 
A Working Outline for a Unit on Government—Unit Blanche Blue DeVore 
Instructor Primary Social Living Unit—No. 8—When the World Wakes Up 46-47 
A First-Grade Writing Lesson Dorothy J. Newbury 87 
Miss Dumbwiddie Participates in a Fire Drill Howard C. Koeppen 92 
Desirable Teaching Aids—For Pan-American Week 94 


Audio-Visual Aids 


“Marimba Players”—Phil Paradise Cover 
Filmstrips to Use in the Classroom Irene F. Cypher 8 
Reviews of New Records Elva S. Daniels 11 
A Sidewalk Scene in Mexico—Scenes around the World—VIII 17 
Sally Is Full of Pep—Color Poster 25 
Our Inland Waterways—Picture Page David S. Stanley 54 


Art in the Classroom 
Enjoying Art 


“Marimba Players’”—Phil Paradise 

Our School in Germany Anita Mitchell Tassinari 23 
Flower Shop from Fabrics Virginia Willer 71 
Earring Box Sarah K. Lurie 72 
Greeting Card Bertha Eleeda Malcolm 72 
May Basket with a Drawstring Jinx Woolson 72 
For Outdoor Programs, Pupils Make Scenery Jessie Todd 73 
Print Designs with Tempera and Gadgets ° Mary Nordby 74 
Geography Inspires Paper Sculpture Elizabeth Sasser 75 
A “Corking” Hobby Florence M. Newman 76 


Harriet Garrels 23 


For Teachers of Special Groups 


For the Kindergarten 
Mother’s Day Gift Plans Sister Anthony Mary 
Real Cowboys Marie M. Beeler 
Art Tip of the Month—Water Color Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 

For Slow Learners 
A Different Art Medium bémere Emma Green 
Field Trips Require Careful Plans Malinda Dean Garton 

Teaching in the Country 
Give Every Dog His Day 
Have a Vegetable Fair 


Wanda I. Rector 
Marjorie Ann York 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


Willy’s Favorite Whistle—Story Ruth Everding Libbey 
Puff Puff’s Hats—Story Louise Binder Scott and Maria Ingram 
Junior Tango—Song Hazy! H. Fletcher 
A Surprise for Grandmother Witherspoon—Story Anne Alexander 
Jimmy Jones and His Ball—Story Faith Bowden 
April Verse 
Easter Along the Oregon Trail—Story Norma Woodbury 
Too Many Secrets—Story Helen Yerkes 
April Fool (“Humoresque, Opus 101, No. 7”’—Anton Dvorak)—Song 

Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 32 
Boy Into Man—Story Nan Gilbert 33 
Old Faithful—Story Marion Ulimark 35 
The Eagles’ Nest—Factual Story Dorothy Young Croman 48 
Mother Bear's Family—Factual Story Cleora F. Bieber 48 


Dramatics 


Creative Dramatics ; Ruth Birdsall 35 
The Tape Recorder Jo Ann Childress 35 
Dolls on Strings Gladys H. Benseoe 35 

Pink Fairy and the Goblins—Play Tillie Horowitz 36 

The Wise Fools of Gotham—Play Lillie Bonner McGill 37 

The Maypole Dance Louzelle White 37 

A Dress for Estrellita—Play Marion Beckier 38 

21 Good Neighbors Sarah Grames Clark 91 


Editorial Comment 


Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 4 
Play Is Important Vie Raschi 19 


Travel Department 


Stop Awhile by the Golden Gate! 
French Flavor, Canadian Style Marian G. Herr 69 
I Saw Plymouth with New Eyes Sister Mary Esther 70 
Wild Animals at Home in Africa Betty Gibson 89 
South American Contrasts Hazel M. Cunningham 90 
People of the Caribbean Ida G. Cowen 92 
Through the South to Washington Robert Andrew Armistead 93 
Helpful Suggestions for Your Next Trip 96-97 


Regular Features 


U.S. Teachers Abroad . a 6 
Betty Parent's Diary 13 
Books for Children—Reviews Phyllis Fenner 14 
Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 15 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 19 
Girls and Boys—Two Pages of Things to Make or Do 38-40 
Your Counselors 43 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 44 
Day by Day for April Emily Sprague Wurl 53 
New for You 
Made to Order 
First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor 
Let’s Laugh, 7.... Are You on The Instructor Team? 9 
Club Exchange, 10... . Special Events, 61 
Our Coupon Section, 86, 88, 90, 92, 94, 96, 98, 100 


Ramona Sanford Glade 68 









TEACHERS - Just Mail This Coupon to 


3 & BORROW 100,600 


By Mail-in compLete PRIVACY! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 










PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 





PAY OLD DEBTS 





for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


for HOME REPAIRS 


To State Finance Company, Dept. D-133 

410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 

Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you. within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow 
(include present balance, if any) $........ 


Amount earned 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?......... 


Number of months 





ee per month............ ee a ae 
Name and address 

of school you teach................ Ee 4 8 
How long with Previous 

0 ES ee ee 


Husband or wife's 
EE Ta 


To whom are payments on 
EE 


GL ee ee eee 
Amount you owe bank? $.................. ~ Monthly payments? $............. i 


po ES a ee es ee 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


Salary 
Re 


SS OU 





$ ff ns | | Ee oe ne 
Pay rent or real estate 
CE 6 EE a, ee RS 


ES ee 


, ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





r=*=-== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! =--"--"-"— 












Monthly payments include both 
cash interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


$ 675 
















$1000 


CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are ap ly ing for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 


300° 1995 
transaction is completely 600° 3748 
confidential and private. 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. D-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





The following are all the debts that I have: 





TE ey ee eer RT ee 
RE SS eS siete 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 

if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


a 

Full Amount Paying a 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address & 

? 

eecceecccecccs coce cee = ° eeeccsesecocccoccesccsscesecosecccoccencegp ry 

FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information & 

for our confidential files : 

ee (Relationship) ...............- 

Sa State Se ESE: Se ; 

ES ee — — | eens ; 

I . State............... Occup -f 

Name of Relative......-.---..-----ccccee0e0------- cue (Relationship)............... : 

tS cee Town a a es : 

t 

“ 

& 

a 

4 

Sign Full Street € 

ET ee Sa ee 
SS lh ee 





INOTE *"- 


n of loan _____. 











lst pmt. due date/Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|/Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska 
Mo. pmts.|$ 


== 


the unpaid principal and int. 








o 
Py 
rad 
® 
o 





: Agreed rate 
§ of interest. 


per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and & of 1% per month on 
any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 
days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 
tn Consideration of 2 loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 
5 Payment of principal and interest shal) be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
8 on the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


{ 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 245 % 





@ including the stated due date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY yey 
IS NOT RECEIVED. UIRED 








gree” 







saeeeeeeeese== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ****8e=e=eenun= 


Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payec's option, without 2 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. » 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by ‘virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska. + 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office g 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








sia r 
(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
a” 
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When the 
Days A 
to Drag - 


it 


One of the best treatments for 
“spring fidgets” in a classroom is di- 
rected seat work. Among the most 
varied, interesting, and educational 
are the many subjects offered in the 
way of posters to be worked up. You 
will find it worth while to check up 
on these in your Beckley-Cardy 
Teachers’ Buying Guide, or you may 
order direct from this adv. 
Becky Carr 


PICTURE POSTERS To Build Up 


seatwork activity for in- 
Outline printed 
panels on 12” x 36” 
heavy paper—four 
to a set. Bright 
colored poster pa- 
pers, outlined and 
keyed for “cut out 
and paste” onto 
panels. Designs are 
simple, interesting, 
and authentic. 
Among the most 
popular are: 


Interesting 


termediate grades. 


purcil 
picrurt 


Wriek ! 
Wie 
9 
~ PO io. 709—Dutch Life 


fo, 716—Life in 
Mexico 


Yo. 700—American 
Indians 


io. T17—Swies Life 
io. 710—Japanese 
Lif 


No. 715—The Circus 
No. 712—Pioneers 
No. 707—Air and 
Water Transportation 
No, 706—Land Trans- 
portation 


Price each set $0.80 plus postage. 


Any six sets only $4.32 postpaid. 


PICTURE POSTERS To Color 


A new series of interesting and instruc- 
tive outline on 
water-color or crayon paper. To be col- 
ored either according to key or by the 
child’s imagination. Pictures 8%” x 10”; 
12 different pictures in each set 


pictures, printed in 


Tne Peres roccice | 
mm TOCKCe i) 


io. 536—Flowers 
No. 537—Barnyard 


No. 544--Cowb Animals 
ne @ owbdoys ™ - - 
No. 545—Holland No. 538—Birds 


Ne. 546—Alaska No. 539—Wild 
No. 535—Fruits and Animals 
Vegetables No. 541—Zoeo Birds 


Price each set $0.35 plus postage. 


Any six sets for only $1.89 postpaid. 


GRADED WORKBOOKS In Phonics 


Carefully planned presentations with many 


No. 543—Circus 
No. 542—-American 
Indians 


illustraticns. 
BUILDING WORDS 
ear training in basic sounds. 
Per copy $0.44; per doz. $4.40 postpaid 
PHONIC FUN— 
Book 1I—96 pages For Grade I. 
Per copy $0.60; per doz. $6.00 postpaid 
Book II-——72 pages. 188 pictures. For Grade II. 
Per copy $0.52; per doz. $5.20 postpaid 


64 pages of eye and 


855 pictures 


Over 3500 teaching aids of all kinds, in the 
1965 Beckley-Cardy Teachers’ Buying Cuide— 


Beckley-\, 


“Cardy 





yours for the asking. 


PUBLISHERS 
1904 Narragansett 
Chicago 39, Illinois 








Oalking IK Over-' 


Friendly Chats 


O YOU like our April cover? We 

think the picture has a Pan-American 
air and we chose it because teachers in 
the Southwest say it’s a real favorite. 
Getting permission to reproduce it was 
somewhat of a problem. We wrote to 
Phil Paradise’s publisher, who turned 
us down with a flat “no.” In the mean- 
time, Miss Garrels, unaware of the re- 
fusal, wrote to Mr. Paradise himeelf to 
find out what he would like children to 
know about the picture. He wrote back 
a wonderful reply just as he was leav- 
ing for the Caribbean to paint. Armed 
with his letter, we obtained the neces- 
sary permission, and here’s hoping you 
and your class enjoy it. 


Teachers are always asking what to 
do about the gun problem. There 
seems to come an age in boys’ lives 
when they have to be pistol-totin’ cow- 
boys, gangsters, or what have you. They 
carry guns on the hip, under the arm, 
in the pocket, and even in the cuffs of 
Television has brought 
the popularity of these toy weapons 
even more to the fore. 

The question is, is it a problem, or 
just a phase of growth? Should your 
position be that no guns should be 
brought to school (an easy decision 
that really solves nothing), should you 
overlook them, or recognize them? 

Page 26 tells how one school handled 
the situation. You may not agree with 
their solution, but at least they did 
something about it. Once 
read it, we'd like to 
hear from you. Full details 
of how to write will be found 
on page 26. 


their trousers. 


you ve 


Mr. Victor J. Raschi, known 
to thousands of baseball fans 
as Vie Raschi, pitcher for the 
St. Louis Cardinals, is our edi- 
torial writer this month. His 
home is on near-by Conesus 
Lake and the day he delivered 
his editorial, our Mrs. Jones 
happened to be at the reception 
desk, When he announced him- 
self, she couldn't decide wheth- 
er to get his autograph for her 
grandsons or just maintain her usual 
dignified calm. 

His interest in what you're doing 
with play periods is very authentic, for 
he has young children of his own. Em- 
phasis in the Raschi household is on 
family life, and each year when Vic 
goes to Florida for spring training, the 
whole family packs up and they all go 
south together. 

In case you're a baseball fan, Mr. 
Raschi predicts a good season for the 
Cardinals, and a better pitehing record 
for himself than last year. 


I believe that one of the real incen- 
tives in teaching is the fact that elé- 
mentary children genuinely enjoy com- 
ing to school. Recently, Dr. Frances 
Horwich made a slip of the tongue on 
her Friday broadcast of Ding Dong 
School. She ended with “I'll see you 
tomorrow,” instead of “I'll see you 
Monday,” and the next morning there 
was general confusion all over the lis- 
iening area. Hopeful children turned 
on TV sets and endless phone calls 
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with the Editor 


were received at the studio and even at 
Dr. Horwich’s home. 

With any popular teacher (and I'm 
sure our Instructor readers fall in that 
category), ['ll wager that most of the 
youngsters would truly like to return 
to school on Saturday morning. I hope 
you capitalize on such enthusiasm, and 
if by some rare chance your children 
don’t seem to like school that much, 
maybe you'd better re-examine your 
program, 


For you teachers who are thinking of 
adding Spanish to your curriculum 
next year, why not give it a trial run 
during Pan-American Week? You can 
use the article and vocabulary on page 
23 of the September 1954 Instructor, or 
for a more complete project, borrow a 
book from your high school Spanish 
teacher. There are many good materi- 
als on the market—records, workbooks, 
and simple texts—and with a little ex- 
perimenting this spring, you'll be able 
to requisition wisely for fall. 


The young lady below is Cynthia 
Daniels, who is obviously getting to be 
a big girl. Her mother said in a note 
accompanying her April “Record Talk” 
that Cynthia pulls herself into a stand- 
ing position, looks around to make 
sure everyone has noticed, and then 
gets a smug look that would challenge 
the cat who smacks his lips and leers 
at the empty canary cage. 


I guess we can't say for sure at this 
point that Cynthia will be a musician 
like mama and papa, but she exhibits 
all the signs. Favorite toy—music-box 
animal, favorite form of repose—head 
on a music-box pillow, favorite way of 
going to sleep—dark room but records 
on the record player. Also, her mother 
says she exhibits interest in simple mel- 
odies and recognizes a couple of tunes. 
She’s coming to visit us this summer 
and if she arrives complete with mouth 
organ, bazooka, and ocarina, we won't 
be surprised. 


April is the month when you should 
know for sure who is moving along to 
the next grade and who will benefit by 
spending another year at the same 
grade level with an enriched program. 
Don’t let such an important decision go 
to May or June, and be sure the par- 
ents make the decision with you. 


Wars 2. Brun 





NEW 
SCRIBNER 
BOOKS 


FOR YOUNG 
READERS 


Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 


THE SECRET RIVER 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
This charming other-worldly 
story of Calpurnia and her dog 
Buggy-horse is one for children 
and adults to share — and to 
interpret with imagination. 


Ages 6-10 $2.50 
Ruthven Todd 
SPACE CAT VISITS 


VENUS Iilustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Irrepressible Space Cat 
flies again — this time to Venus, 
where he and Colonel Fred Stone 
find the mest amazing things — 
even blue mice! Ages 6-10 $2.00 


Alice E. Goudey 


HERE COME THE DEER! 


Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie, 
Accurate and interesting stories 
of American deer families — the 
Whitetail, the Elk and the 
Caribou. Many charming pic- 
tures add to the real story-tel ing 
style of the text, Ages 5-9 $2. 


Marion Renick 


TODD’S SNOW PATROL 


Illustrated by Pru Herric. Todd 
had never seen real] snow till he 
moved north — in this lively 
story he learns what fun winter 
can Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Claire and George Louden 


FAR INTO THE NIGHT 


A Story of Bali. Misi, a little 
Balinese dancer, and her family 
take part in all the life and art 
of the village in this lovely, 
three-color picture book, 

Ages 6-10 $2.50 


Barbara Leonard Reynolds 


EMILY SAN 
Illustrated by Tack Shigaki. 
Emily Masters, living in post- 
war Japan, learns to understand 
Japanese children and their 
language in this true-to-life 
family story. Ages 8-11 $2.50 


Gertrude Wallace Wall 
GIFTS FROM THE 
GROVE The fascinating 


story of the citrus industry in the 
United States — clearly told in 
interesting text and dramatic 
photographs. Ages 8-12 $2.50 








Winner of the Caldecott Medal! 
Marcia Brown’s 
CINDERELLA 


OR THE LITTLE GLASS SLIPPER 

Freely translated from the 

French of Charles Perrault 

and illustrated by the author. 
“A perfect picture book.” 

— Saturday Review 

Ages 5-8 $2.00 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 














The Children’s 


Ne of the most recent additions 
to the vast amount of chil- 
dren’s literature on the market is 
“The Children’s Hour.” In six- 
teen volumes, the set contains sto- 












ries, poems, and excerpts from 
juvenile novels. 
Marjorie Barrows, well-known 





author, editor, and authority on 
children’s books, is editor-in-chief. 
She was assisted by a board of edi- 
torial consultants whose specialties 
range from author, librarian, and 
editor to director of elementary 
education. These editors say that 
in making selections they used the 
results of a questionnaire which 
asked children, teachers, and _li- 
brarians what they would like to 
see included in the series. 

The pages are attractive with il- 
lustrations of over 150 artists. 
Where selections were reprinted 
from a book, some of the original 
drawings are included. 

Each volume is actually an an- 
thology of children’s stories and 
poems on a particular subject or 
theme. For example, Volume 2 is 
entitled Favorite Fairy Tales. 

We believe teachers will find 
Volume 16 interesting to use with 
their classes. In addition to the 
nine science fiction stories, there 
are ten articles written for parents 
but valuable to teachers, giving 
sound suggestions for helping chil- 
dren to appreciate different types 
of literature. Both children and 
teachers will enjoy the “Who’s 
Who in “The Children’s Hour.’ ” 
This section gives thumbnail 
sketches of each author and illus- 
trator, with pictures of some of 
them. If the selection is from an 
author’s longer work, the novel’s 
title is given here. Some of the 
other stories or books by the author 
are also listed. 

Schools may question purchas- 
ing a set containing book excerpts 
rather than spending the money 
for copies of the actual book. In 
reviewing these books, we felt that 
the samplings would be an incen- 
tive to reading the whole book. We 
think, for example, that the two 
samplings from Tom Sawyer will 
interest children in getting the 
book from the library. For the slow- 
er pupil, however, even if he reads 
no further, he will have had a taste 
of the book. Probably no elemen- 
tary child will ever read the com- 
plete works of Poe, but almost ev- 
ery one will enjoy “The Gold Bug,” 
one of his most famous stories. 

A. set of books in the same color, 
size, and format may look formi- 
dable on the library shelf. An ex- 
cellent way for a school to get its 
money’s worth is to split up the 
set, putting some volumes in one 
room, some in another. In Vol- 
ume 1, First Story Book, there are 
“Angus and the Ducks,” “The 
Story of Babar,” and “McElligot’s 
Pool,” favorites with first- and sec- 
ond-graders. This is the only vol- 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guaranteed 
$7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, DL 











a class studies the history and de- 
velopment of this country. 

A big disadvantage of this set, it 
seems to us, is that the indexes and 
reference material are in Volume 
16 with the science fiction. If one 
class is using this book, the others 
will be limited because title, author, 
and subject listings of all selections 
are in the back of this volume. 
Several paper-bound copies of this 


Hour 


ume especially suitable for them, 
and in turn, no other group will 
appreciate these stories half as 
much as they will. Fourth-graders 
will want to read Volume 9, From 
Many Lands. Along Blazed Trails, 
Volume 11, will be popular when 








index, one for each teacher, would 
make the set more useful. RS. 


“The Children’s Hour” is published 
by Spencer Press, Inc., 179 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago i, and is available 
from them in a_ special edition to 
schools and libraries only for $85.00 
minus a 20% discount. Every purchas- 
er receives a complimentary year’s 
subscription to Treasure Trails, a chil- 
dren’s magazine published ten times a 
year. At the end of the year these is- 
sues can be bound to make a supple- 
mentary volume to the set. 
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to communicate ideas, ! G A ema. pany, » bq mw mee 

get facts across so ! entleme » Newark 

they’re remembered. j ar Ple . 8. N, J. 

Every day, Educators | ™Y Cony md for a FREE 

find more proof that the N, " : PEMONsrp 
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they have ever used. i . Position / 
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Interested in quicker, better learning? Mail the 
coupon for a Free Demonstration, to be given at 
your convenience. You'll be surprised at how the 
VU-LYTE gives expression to your full Executive 
potential! No obligation, of course. 


MAIL COUPON TO: Educational Division, 


CHARLES CBeaclee COMPANY 


esT. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey 
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@ Effective teaching aids for all @ Markable-Kleenable surface on 
grades. globes and maps an exclusive 

® Sets up a carefully planned buy- Cram development. Mark on 
ing program. Saves money. —Rub off. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington S$t., Indianapolis 7, ind 


(CD YES, | want Jo know more about Cram's Graded Program. 
Send Cat. 86-B. y 

[] Have Cram Man call and make a FREE survey of our 
Teoching Aids. 
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EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL COURSES FOR 
TEACHERS, a 48-page book, is the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative treatment of this sub- 
ject ever published. The manuscript on which it 
is based was accepted by Cornell University as 
a thesis for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. 
The author assisted in preparing this condensed 


EES 


Educational Travel Courses 
fe TEACHERS 


version. 


In gathering data on 102 colleges offering 
educational travel courses during a five-year 
period, the author conferred personally with 
teacher travelers, staff members of colleges, 
officials of Departments of Education in twenty- 
two states, and representatives of travel bu- 
reaus and transportation companies. She also 


EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
COURSES 

FOR 
TEACHERS 


by Marcy Jean Wilcox, Ph.D. 
with foreword by 

Paul H. Kinsel, 

authority on educational travel. 


Address: 


sent letters and questionnaires to faculty travel 
leaders and administrators in colleges, and con- 
sulted all available references. 


The author has taught high school English 
and dramatics, served as instructor and director 
of radio at a state teachers college, was an 
assistant in the Cornell University teacher-train- 
ing program, and later vice principal of the 
Cortland, New York, Junior-Senior High School. 


To obtain a copy of Educational Travel Courses for 





Teachers, send your request, with 25 cents, to: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Department TC Dansville, N. Y. 
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In the near future the Orange Free 
State will publish a new syllabus. Like 
all official documents in South Africa, 
it will be printed in both official lan- 
guages—English and Afrikaans. 

I had an opportunity to review the 
primary section in manuscript. In ad- 
dition to the three R’s and Social Stud- 
ies (wheh are called Cultural Sub- 
jects), every South African curriculum 
includes a half hour of Scripture teach- 
ing each day and a class in the see- 
ond language. English-medium schools 
teach Afrikaans and vice versa. 

In the Orange Free State the trend 
seems to be away from a severely for- 
mal, and toward an activity, program. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to mo- 
tivate first-grade children to evaluate a 
classroom dramatization, I spoke of 
evaluation at a teachers’ meeting. Mem- 
bers of the teachers college staff, class- 
room teachers, and administrators be- 
came interested, then excited, about it. 
Consequently the new syllabus will 
contain a brief section on evaluation. 
Educators are convinced that the wise 
use of evaluation will develop thinking 
and discriminating children who will 
grow to be thinking and discriminating 
adults. 


Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 


Our school is often under criticism 
for being too “American,” meaning 
that, compared to European children, 
ours are allowed too much freedom, 
and in general have too much fun. 

Belgian elementary-school children 
are “matured” at a rapidity which 
shocks any American theory of educa- 
tion. Belgian schools are in session 
from early September to the end of 
July, six days a week, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
with two afternoons off. Paper-back 
texts in the same edition have been 
in use more than twenty-five years. No 
organized games or play equipment are 
provided; only hours of homework, 
even for tiny tykes. A six-year-old turns 
out pages of tiny writing in ink! Boys 
and girls are separated from first grade 
up. 

No wonder my own regard for the 
“American way,” particularly concern- 
ing education, has mounted appreci- 
ably after two years in Belgium! 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


I wonder how many different impres- 
sions the word reading brings to peo- 
ple’s minds. To my mind it brought 
remembrances of about four different 
reading groups, three busy with silent 
work and one working orally. This was 
what I mentally planned for my class 
of forty-one children here in England. 
If anyone ever was due for a surprise, 
I was certainly that person! 

I knew extremely little about these 
children, other than the fact that they 
were a low-ability group. I learned that 
if possible I was to have not more than 
three or four children in one reading 
group. After many days of trying, I 
finally managed to place all the chil- 
dren with books which they were capa- 
ble of reading. 

With this much accomplished, I was 
told that in England one works to de- 
velop fluency in reading, and that read- 
ing is for “reading’s sake” and not for 
the purpose of developing other skills. 


It is felt that children improve most in 
reading if they are allowed to read 
orally, and I discovered this meant all 
at the same time! 

After dividing the children, I had 
twelve different reading groups and five 
nonreaders. Since I was accustomed to 
quite a different situation, it seemed 
like a jumble and the opposite of a 
learning experience. I was also told | 
should hear each child read at least a 
line or two each day, and they were to 
read as many books as possible. (A 
list is kept for each child.) Rath- 
er than hear so many children read so 
little it has worked quite well if I hear 
about half of the groups read to me 
each day during a 40-minute period. 

I am happy to say that there has been 
a very great improvement in reading 
abilities. Many of these children (age 
eight) even though they are of the low- 
ability group, are accomplishing, and 
expected to do, more difficult work than 
their American “cousins.” 


Roberta E. Knowlton, England 


Moose Jaw Schools are organized on 
the kindergarten eight-four plan. In 
our school we have nearly seven hun- 
dred children, kindergarten through 
grade eight, with a staff of seventeen. 
The principal teaches full time, re- 
leased a half day each week for admin- 
istrative duties; quite different from 
the supervising principal with a full- 
time secretary. 

The music supervisor visits our 
school one-half day each week. For the 
first time there is a supervisor for kin- 
dergarten through grade six. 

There is one grade in each room ex- 
cept for rooms known as “multiple 
rooms.” There are four of these rooms; 
two consisting of grades one through 
three, the other two of grades four 
through six. These rooms are used for 
laboratory purposes by the iocal teach- 
ers college. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


If anything about teaching here 
would disturb the average American 
teacher it would be the use of the cane 
as punishment. From my personal ob- 
servations the great majority of elemen- 
tary teachers do not use the cane, but 
they are quick to defend their right to 
do so, and support those who do. 

Misbehavior which deserves the cane 
can range from talking to hitting. The 
student is called to the front of the 
class. He holds out his hand, palm up, 
and is struck across the fingertips. The 
classes threatened with the cane seem 
no better or worse behaved than the 
others. 

There have been a number of articles 
and editorials in British papers in re- 
cent weeks regarding the use of the 
cane in schools, and the editorials have 
been both for and against. One edi- 
torial said boys especially needed cor- 
poral punishment at an early age, while 
another said the cane served only as an 
outlet for a teacher's emotions and 
should be banned. 

A recent British court case was de- 
cided in favor of a teacher who pun- 
ished her entire class with the cane. 
The court said she was acting in place 
of the parent and was not using an un- 
usual punishment. 

William D. Collins, Wales 














lets Laugh 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. Your name and 
address should accompany each item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
partment, Tue Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; however, any 
not heard from in six months may be 
considered rejected. 


I had explained to my first grade 
that insects are different from the 
animals because they fly. Then I 
asked them to name a list of in- 
sects. 

Tony’s list read like this: “But- 
terflies, bees, birds, and pilots.” 

Leta K. WALTRIP 
Artesia, New Mexico 


Five-year-old Susan was riding 
in my car while I was driving. I 
commented on how tired I was. 

“You can close your eyes and 
sleep, and I'll watch the road,” 
she offered generously. 

ANNETTE NELSON 
Gwinn, Michigan 


Tommy came home with a quar- 
ter he had found in the street. 
“Are you sure that it was lost?” 
asked his father. 
“Yes,” said Tommy. 
man looking for it.” 
Auice CHRISTIE 
Cicero, Illinois 


“T saw the 


My class was learning the nur- 
sery rhyme “Little Miss Muffet.” 
When Bobby stood up to recite, he 
said, “Little Miss Muffet sat on a 
tuffet eating her curtains away!” 

DaRLENE LINDQUIST 
Randolph, Nebraska 


Betty, a first-grader, was telling 
about her new play iron. 

“IT plug it in just like my mama 
does,” she said, “and then it gets a 
fever just like hers, too.” 

Lucitte CAMPBELL 
Mullen, Nebraska 


Seven-year-old Mike remarked to 
his mother one day that he was in- 
terested in science. 

“What kind of science?” she in- 
quired. 

“Oh,” Mike replied “like volca- 
noes and their interrupting.” 

RoseMaARY BLossER 
Goshen, Indiana 


My second-grade class learned 
manuscript writing first, and later, 
I taught them cursive writing. 

When Carol explained it to her 
mother, she said, “Now, we are ty- 
ing the loose ends together.” 

EtHet HvuLsSLANDER 
Dillon, Colorado 


My five-year-old daughter and I 
had returned home from her music 
lesson when I decided to find out 
what she had learned that day. I 
asked her to name the notes for 
me, on a sheet of music. 

“Let’s see,” Anne replied, “a 
nickel note, a dime note, and a 
quarter note.” 

Vircinta THOMAS 
Kalona, Iowa 





Bobby, a first-grader, asked John, 
a fifth-grader, what he’d have to 
do to pass his grade. 

“Oh, you just have to make A’s 
and B’s on your report card,” his 
friend John replied. 

“Well,” asked the puzzled young: 
ster, “will the teacher learn me 
how to make them?” 

BRENDA SIMMONS 
Huntingdon, Tennessee 








Carol was celebrating her fifth 
birthday, and, as a treat, her aunt 
took her to the city for luncheon. 
In the restaurant, the aunt asked 
Carol what she would like. 

After thinking a moment, the 
child answered, “Well, this being 
my birthday, let’s have something 
that isn’t good for me!” 

Joserpu CHarLes SALAK 
Chicago, Illinois 








We searched, too, and found only piecemeal 
manuals, 
workbooks, and texts published for use in 
spelling and language. Our investigation re- 
inforced by classroom experience convinced us 
that we needed to develop materials. So we 


presentations in teachers’ 


Have you been searching frantically 
for workable teaching materials 
in Phonics, Dictionary Study 


and Spelling? 


By 


, 


pupils 


collaborated with the Society For Visual Edu- 


Devona M. Price 
Director of Instruction, 
Oak Park, Ill., Elementary Schools 


cation to create and design a series of filmstrips 
that insure a logical, step-by-step method. This 
method includes the “know-how” and “when” 
for improving the reading process, and... . 
guiding children in an economical and effective 
way of learning to spell correctly. 


NOW, SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION MAKES IT POSSIBLE FOR 
YOU TO TRY THIS METHOD, WITH THESE FILMSTRIPS, AT NO COST— 


Al15S Phonics: A Key to Better Reading, Grades 3-8 
Set of 6 filmstrips, in color, complete 


$28.50 


Provides a re-exposure to those basic phonic 


concepts which may not have been assimilated 


in earlier grades. 


~ 


“When and How,” in manual form, is provided free of 
charge when you request a no-cost, no-obligation preview 
of these materials. 


Society for Visual Education 





CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 


nme meee ™® Send 5c for 36-page catalogue 





112 &. Fulton St. 
















A125S Your Dictionary And How To Use It, Grades 4-8 
Set of 6 filmstrips, in color, complete......... $28.50 


Introduces orderly sequence of dictionary skills 
in diversified activities that encourage a 
“lifelong dictionary” habit. 


A123S Words: Their Origin, Use and Spelling, Grades 6-10 
Set of 6 filmstrips, in color, complete......... $28.50 


Enriches and extends interest in words, and 
offers Workable techniques for learning to 
spell correctly. 


This trio of materials can be used effectively in any Lan- 
guage Arts program. It is.a practical solution for adjust- 
ing the institutional procedure for both the individual 
and the group. A condensed version of the all-important 





-------------4 


Send this coupon today. We will arrange to have you 
local, authorized SVE Dealer call to arrange a “preview” 
of these problem-solving filmstrips. Take this opportunity 
to try this material in your own classrooms. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 3 
(A Business Corporation) 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please have my local SVE Dealer call to 
arrange a no-cost, no-obligation preview of filmstrip set 
numbers Al15S, Al25S, Al23S .. . and send me the 
free ‘When and How" manual. 


Name 





School ils idiclesiathitiipditaprebaiad See cthesiliedieditheatiaail 
Address___ 
City Zone___State 
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Each unit priced 


NEW 


FULL COLOR Filmstrips 


by EYE GATE 


Unit +1 — The American Pioneer (1790-1840) 
Unit +2 — Amazing Arithmetic 

Unit +2 — The World of Insects 

Unit +4 — The Constitution of The United States 
Unit +5 — Science in Everyday Life 

Unit +6 — The Growth of Our Nation (1783-1860) 


Each set includes nine (9) Eastman Kodak natural color film- 
strips, and a teachers’ manual, all in an attractive storage package. 


00 


Complete 


Sead today for these filmstripes for 10 day previem 


FREE — Profusely illustrated 24 page filmstrip catalogue. 
Send for your copy today. 








EYE GATE aia aidan -ysenijos 


2716 Forty First Avenue 


Long Island City |, 











My Marsh’77’ 
sallies teaching 
easier, more 
interesting 


...more FUN! 





MARSH 77 
elt Point PEN 


1 
\ | 
_ 


GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE i) POINTS 





AT LAST! A NEW WRITING-DRAWING 
INSTRUMENT... DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS 


_A 


The magic Marsh “77” makes bold flash cards, posters, 


signs and visual aids, quickly. Holds children’s 


recting papers. Makes dominant, free-flowing 
black, red or any color. Once you enjoy using 


ONLY MARSH “77” GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEAT 
* Cap snaps on-off easily. 
* Smooth-Flow ink control. 
* Ten colors available. 


*® Fits your hand like a fine fountain pen. 
%* Marks any surface, ink dries instantly. 
* Guaranteed not to leak. 


FREE:" MAGIC” DRAWING ANDLETTERING COURSE 
@ using the Marsh “77”. Colorful booklet suggests 
hundreds of uses. Explains faster lettering methods, basic strokes, 
colors. Shows how to havefunwith your"77’’Pen.|t’s yours. Write Today! 


MARSH CO. « 96 MARSH BLDG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL. ¢ 


=o oe ee 
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attention. 


NO special art ability necessary. It's wonderful for cor- 


marks, in 
a genuine 


Marsh “77", we guarartee you'll never be without one. 


URES: 


$325 


at school, 
art supply & 
stationery 
stores. 
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HERE is no one time when it’s 
— best to use a filmstrip. Any 
time the 
meets the 


strip’s subject content 
need of the moment is 
the right time! Introduction, fol- 
low-up, review, or testing, or just 
plain discussion and consideration 
—all can be more meaningful when 
a filmstrip is included by way of il- 
lustration, or as part of an experi- 
ence. The only time a filmstrip is 
not appropriate is when the show- 
ing is an isolated viewing! 


Bristol-Myers Products Division, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Brush Up on Your Teeth will 
help young pupils understand why 
and how they should take care of 
their teeth. Through the experi- 
ences of young John Manly, an as- 
piring baseball player, we see how 
good teeth help in developing the 
strong athlete. There is pamphlet 
material to use with the filmstrip, 
and both are available to schools 
on a free loan basis. A special 
toothbrush for home use, and a kit 
of material for each child, may be 
secured at low-cost group rates up- 
on application to the company. 


Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716-41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


In “Composers of Many Lands 
and Many Times” (9 strips in col- 
or), Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky, 
Chopin, Grieg, and Foster are fea- 
tured. Each is considered in rela- 
tion to his family and events of his 
time. For the -greatest effective- 
ness in social studies, literature, 
music, or reading, use the biogra- 
phies with recordings of the com- 
poser’s works which are available. 
For the middle and upper grades. 
$25.00 per set; $4.00 single strip. 
Records $4.00 each for LP 33% 
rpm; $4.40 each for 78 rpm; 10 per 
cent discount per complete set. ) 

15 W. 


Filmstrip House, Fourth 


St., New York 36. 

In “Hawaii—U.S.A.” (6 strips in 
color) we see the many racial 
groups; how they earn their living; 
what has happened from the days 
before Captain John Cook; island 
culture; potential contributions as 
the forty-ninth state. Good for cur- 
riculum enrichment and interpre- 
tation. The excellent photography 
will appeal to children in the up- 
per grades. ($30.00 per set; $6.00 
single strip.) 


Museum Extension Service, 10 E. 
43rd St., New York 17. 

For interpreting the growth and 
development of the American pat- 
tern of life use “The American 
Colonies,” “The Years of Revolu- 
tion,” “Currier and Ives’ America.” 
The emphasis is on life in different 
colonies and regions. The pictures 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


eueenee® 


are visual evidence of thinking “be- 
hind the scene.” For middle and 
upper grades. ($6.00 single strip.) 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 Rob- 
ertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 

Few classes can take a field trip 
to a desert, but “Desert Animal 
Life,” “Desert Plant Life,” and 
“Desert Rocks and Minerals” (3 
strips in color) show strange ani- 
mal forms, brilliant cactus flowers, 
ancient fossilized rocks that look 
like minerals. Suitable for social 
studies, science, and nature study 
at any grade level. ($13.50 per 
set; $5.00 single strip.) 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 

“National Parks and Monuments 
of the U.S.” (5 strips in color) 
gives a glimpse of areas adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service 
which mean much in terms of va- 
Cation sites, regions of scenic beauty 
and historical interest, regions de- 
voted to preservation of wildlife. 
Ample maps help us locate the sites 
across the country. Useful for so- 
cial studies, science, nature study, 
clubs, camp, and Scout groups. For 
middle and upper grades. ($23.75 
per set; $5.00 single strip. 


Yale University Press Film Service, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 

Units XIII to XVIII of “Pag- 
eant of America Filmstrips” depict 
territorial expansion in Texas and 
California, the struggle between the 
North and the South, and the peri- 
od from reconstruction to political 
and economic reforms ending about 
1912. Teachers can rely on the au- 
thenticity of material. The film- 
strips can be used more than once. 
For upper grades. ($195.00 for 
complete set of 30 strips; $7.00 sin- 
gle strip; or available in groups.) 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17. 

The series, “Young America 
Sings” (8 strips and two double- 
faced long-playing synchronized re- 
cordings), is continued with this 
unit for fifth grade. This unit is 
part of what the producers call “an 
integrated audio-visual program for 
music education in the elementary 
school.” These help pupils learn 
the basics of music, and to enjoy 
music and musical activities. Com- 
posers from different lands are in- 
cluded. The combination of sight 
and sound is particularly good for 
this area of study. ($42.50 per set 
of 8 strips and 2 recordings. ) 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets 


Filmstrip Reference Sheets Nos. 2 
and 3 are still available. If you wish 
one or both, send a stamped, self- 
a a envelo to Dr. Irene F. 
Cypher, Editori i Department, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 












Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


HOW TO SPLICE TAPE. That’s a ques- 
tion many of you have asked me recently. 
If you intend to do any editing of magnetic 
recording tape, you'll find it a good idea to 
save this column for ready reference. Actually, 
there’s no trick to splicing. Just overlap the 
two ends of the recording tape and cut them 
at a 60° angle. Then bring the ends together 
so that they just touch. Align them with 
their uncoated sides up. (The uncoated side 
of plastic tape is always the shiny surface.) 


YOU'LL GET BEST 
RESULTS if you join 
the ends of your 
magnetic tape with 
a good quality splic- - 
ing tape. ‘‘Scotch”’ 
Brand Splicing Tape 
No. 41 is specially 
made to give a tight, 
noise-free joint. Ap- 


ply it diagonally, covering the ends of 
the magnetic tape. Then, trim off the 
excess Splicing Tape, cutting into the 
recording tape slightly (as shown in the 
illustration). Detailed and illustrated 











splicing instructions come with every | : 
| send you a contract, in duplicate, 


box of “‘Scotch’’ No. 41 Tape. 


HOW CAN YOU IDENTIFY reels of 
recording tape when they’re not in their 
boxes? It’s no problem with a new pressure- 


sensitive tape called “Write on” tape. Re- | 


cently introduced to the market, the tape 
comes with printed spaces for “Subject”, 
“Reel Number” and “Date”. Prevents con- 
. . makes for ready and easy reel 
identification. “Write on” tape sticks to all 
plastic reels and takes both pen and pencil | 
markings. You'll find it at your nearest tape 


fusion . 


dealers. 


WANT TO RECORD broadcasts of 


unusual length for your students? Edu- 


to the minimum. 


NEW EXTRA PLAY TAPE captures | 
every sound with uncanny realism because 
of its increased frequency range. And like 
all “Scotch” Brand Magnetic Tapes, new 
190 Tape is economical to use. Made with 
strength to spare, it can be used year after 
year with complete satisfaction. Unlike disk 
recordings, there’s nothing to wear out, no 
needles to replace. Ask for it now—at your 


nearest magnetic tape dealers. 


YOUR QUESTIONS about 
uses of magnelic tape in the 
S school classroom are always 
welcome. I'd like to hear from 
you. Just write to me—c/o Ed- 
= ucational Division, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., 





St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 


The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 
made in U.S.A. 
NG AND MFG. CO., St. 
Paul 6, Minn. -. Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 


tered trademarks for one Ta 
by MINNESOTA MIN 


New York 16, N. 








Are YOU on 
tHe INSTRUCTOR 


Team? 


yr must be a user of THE 

INstRUCTOR or you probably 
wouldn’t have this copy in your 
hands. But if you aren’t a sharer 
of your teaching experiences, do 
you wish to be? 

We receive a tremendous volume 
of submitted manuscripts every 
month—many more than we can 
use. BUT your ideas, your teach- 
ing experiences, your original de- 
vices for helping your pupils may 
be just what we need. 

How can you judge whether you 
have something we want? The an- 
swer is simple: If it worked for 
you, tell us about it. 

If it duplicates what we have al- 
ready used or it can’t be accepted 
for some other reason, your manu- 
script will be returned. In case we 
see a possibility of publishing it, 
here is what will happen: 

1. We will notify you that we 
are holding your material pending 
a definite decision. 

2. Later we may find we haven’t 
room for it and return it, but if we 
do select it for a given issue, we'll 


stating our price and terms, and 
asking for your prompt signature. 

3. Your manuscript, now ours to 
work with, will be edited, illus- 
trated perhaps, and made ready 
for publication. 

4. Within 30 days after we re- 
ceive the signed copy of the con- 
tract, we'll mail your check. 

5. When the issue containing 
your contribution is off the press, a 
complimentary copy of that issue 
will be sent you. 

6. You'll open the magazine and 
see your material just as it will be 


. - | seen by thousands of teachers all 
cational programs, dramatic produc- | 


tions? Now you can—with no reel 
changes to interrupt your tape record- 
ing. Every reel of new ‘“‘Scotch’’ Brand 
Extra Play Magnetic Tape 190 offers 50% 
more recording time than a reel of con- 
ventional tape. That means annoying 
pauses for reel changeover are reduced 


over the land. 

7. Your school, your college, and 
the community will share in your 
prestige, for we will notify school 
and college officials and newspaper 
editors that you are “in” THe 
INSTRUCTOR. 





When You Submit 
a Manuscript 


1. Type manuscripts double- 
spaced on one side of 8/2” x 11” 
paper. Keep a carbon copy. 

2. Put name and address on 
manuscript and on the back of 
each photo, drawing, or sample. 
Use given name, and Miss, Mrs., 
or Mr. 

3. Mention teaching position 
(grade or subject, name and lo- 
cation of school). 

4. Submit seasonal material 
five months in advance of month 
it can be used. 

5. Enclose postage for return of 
unused samples and manuscripts. 

6. Mail all items, postage pre- 
paid, to THE INSTRUCTOR, Edi- 
torial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 

7. Write to above address for 
additional information if desired. 

8. Consult special departments, 
such as Girls and Boys, for rules 
governing those departments. 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO Ii, ILLINOIS 


Ae 


Dear Friend: 


Do you sometimes wish you were twins... or triplets 
... or quadruplets or even quintuplets... ? Yes—I know 
exactly how you feel. Every day in every way you who 
work with young people and books have an ever increasing 
number of requests for help. Of course, more helpers is 

the answer. But helpers in the form of trained assistants 
are almost impossible to find, even when the budget 


provides. So what’s the answer? 


There is another way to multiply your services. Add 
reference materials that young people can use without 
constant adult help. It’s the simple answer that many 
librarians and teachers have found to be so helpful. 

But when you start adding reference materials that young 
people can use by themselves, the selection is limited. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR was planned and developed to 
meet this need, and as such is unique in its field. Its style, 
type size, illustrations, vocabulary and clarity of 
explanation make its use a pleasure rather than a chore. 
And it can serve so many at one time. So multiply 
your services by recommending the using of a reference 
set that saves you as it serves them. 


Sincerely, 


(Core. 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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Right 
Hand 
Man... 


in your 
Audio-Visnal 


Program 


Your local NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer offers practical, professional 
assistance in your audio-visual pro- 
gram. His membership in the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association is 
your assurance of his reliability 
and competence. A specialist in 
audio-visuals, your “right hand 
man” is a convenient source for 
materials, equipment and service. 


Whether you need help in arrang- 
ing your motion picture film or 
filmstrip selecting 
audio visual equipment of any 
type, or finding the right filmstrip, 
your NAVA Audio-Visual Dealer 
is the man to call. Just a few of his 
other services include equipment 


program, or 


rentals, complete projection serv- 
ice, and equipment repairs per- 
formed by factory-trained techni- 
cians. Your NAVA Audio-Visual 
Dealer is close at hand—and only 
he can furnish all these important 
services. 

Meet your “right hand man”— 
for a list of NAVA dealers and the 
services they offer, write the Na- 
tional Audio-Visual Association, 
Evanston, Illinois, 











Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elementary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publication of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names of individual pen pals. 

Items should give complete addresses and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, Tut Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your school, community, and the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed at which you recorded. 


Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

England 

23rd January, 1955 
Club Exchange: 

I wish to thank you very much indeed 
for the assistance you and your maga- 
zine have given me in securing pen 
friends in the U.S.A. for my pupils. 
The response has been terrific, the 
postman has been fairly weighted down 
with letters since they first started ar- 
riving nearly three weeks ago—lI re- 
ceived 59 yesterday. 

I am making as much use of them as 
I possibly can, and others I am passing 
on to colleagues. We are trying to ac- 
knowledge them quickly and we hope 
everyone will receive a reply soon. My 
greatest regret is that I shall have to 
disappoint so many keen youngsters 
and enthusiastic teachers. Their letters 
have been magnificent. 

R. S. Farman 


District 24K 
Arapahoe, Nebraska 
Club Exchange: 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to sincerely thank everyone who replied 
to our request for letters. We were lit- 
erally swamped. Most of the children 
wrote to three or four as pen pals, and 
wrote apologies to several others. The 
letters were all wonderful, but there 
are only twelve in our school, and I 
would estimate we received some two 
hundred and fifty letters. Again, thank 
you all. We will try to answer as many 
as possible. 


Joy Breinig 


Alaska.—My fifth-graders would like 
to exchange letters with other fifth- 
graders in any area. Address mail to: 


Miss Ruth O. Matson, Hoonah, Alaska. 


District of Columbia.—As a teacher 
who is particularly interested in the 
teaching of geography, I would enjoy 
an exchange of effectively proven 
teaching techniques utilized in the 
teaching of geography of the United 
States and world geography. Surely 
there are unshared, uncirculated, in- 
valuable suggestions of teaching ap- 
proaches for certain units of work, ex- 
cellent tests, descriptions of workable 
projects, lesson plan forms, and so on, 
which would prove beneficial through 
wider circulation among those of us 
who seek to improve our teaching ef- 
forts. Much of the material would not 
warrant letters of explanation. Parts 
or all of the material would be returned 
if it was the desire of the sender. Ad- 
dress mail to: Mr. Lawrence M. Byrd, 
1114 21st St., N.E., Apt. 11, Washing- 
ton 2, D.C, 


Idaho.—My seventh- and eighth- 
graders would like to correspond with 
pupils from other parts of the United 
States. We are in the mountains of 
Idaho, about fifty miles from the cap- 
ital, Boise. Address: Mrs. Rebecca 
Cannon, Garden Valley, Idaho. 


lowa.—Our fifth-grade class would 
like to receive letters and souvenirs 
from fifth- and sixth-graders in any 
state in the Union. Address all mail 
to: Miss Teresa Shoemaker, Manning 
Grade School, Manning, Iowa. 


Kentucky.—My pupils and I should 
like to exchange letters, pictures, prod- 
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ucts, souvenirs, post cards (especially 
of state capitols), and samples of work 
with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Canada, and foreign countries. 
I should like to exchange ideas in 
reading procedures and teaching meth- 
ods with teachers of grades one through 
eight. We are located in the foothills 
of the Cumberland Mountains. The 
chief industry is coal mining. Kentucky 
is noted for its fine race horses. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Georgia S. Hall, School 
District No. 66, Galveston, Kentucky. 


Minnesota.—The rural pupils of 
District 82 would like to receive letters 
and picture post cards from pupils in 
all states of the United States. We 
are located seven miles from Sauk 
Centre, the “Butter Capital of the 
United States.” Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Violet Domke, 
Villard, Minnesota. 


Pennsylvania.—My sixth-grade boys 
and girls are eager to exchange let- 
ters, cards, pictures, and souvenirs 
with children of the same grade and 
age level, especially those west of 
the Mississippi River and in foreign 
countries. We live about fifty miles 
from Philadelphia in the limestone 
area. All sorts of interesting places 
are near by. Please write to me and we 
can arrange an exchange with the pu- 
pils. Address: Mrs. Leota K. Dodge, 
4 South Sec. St., Coplay, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina.—I teach a kinder- 
garten of crippled and handicapped 
children. I should like to exchange 
handwork and other ideas with kinder- 
garten workers. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Peter S. Hunt, 66 Pitt Street, 
Charleston, South Carolina, 


Wisconsin.—I have a class of slow- 
learners, ages 13-16, who are inter- 
ested in hearing from boys and girls 
in similar classes in this state and 
other states. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. Edward Gessert, Longfellow 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—Our fifth grade has 
thirty members, who are actively en- 
gaged in pen pal exchanges of photos, 
scenic views of our surrounding area, 
and frequent letters. Our village is 
only two miles from Geneva Lake, the 
“Little Switzerland of America” and 
a tourist center both summer and win- 
ter. We are also within seeing dis- 
tance of Yerkes Observatory. We 
promise to answer all letters promptly 
as we wish to become acquainted with 
pupils from all states. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Donald Zell, Walworth Pub- 
lic School, Walworth, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My sixth-grade class is 
making a study of the United States 
and we should like to communicate 
with every state. We are interested in 
exchanging letters, pictures, post cards, 
products, or any other items with oth- 
er boys and girls. We are very near 
Milwaukee, and most of the children 
are intimate with the city and its many 
industries. Address mail to: Mrs. 
Dorothy Mack, Dixon School, Route 
12, Box 361, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 





Before Your Pupils 
Start Reading ! 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 

READINESS 
WORKBOOK 


by 
1.W. Wrightstone,Ph.D. 
Director N.Y.C. 
Bureau Educational 
Research 


Price . 50¢ 
A new-type Read- 
ing Readiness book 
providing mastery 
of the fundamental skills needed by a First 
Grade pupil before he begins formal reading. 


Includes drill in phonics and an illustrated 
vocabulary of 100 basic words. 


These books are also recommended for Pri- 
mary Grades. 


MEANINGFUL ARITHMETIC WORKBOOK SERIES 


by 
I. Vietor Burger, Ph.D. & Lillian R. Rossbach 


Our First Number Book 
Our Second Number Book 


Ask for Our Catalog 4 


NOBLE AND NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 























{ 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


week 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


xkkr 
Write for new catalogue. 
wkKkke 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 











CREATIVE HANDS— 


A series of 8 color films (6'2 minutes 
each) which stress true creativeness 
and a strong appeal to children to 
participate in activities shown. PAPER 
SCULPTURE, FINGER PAINTING, 
MODEL HOUSES, DESIGN TO MUSIC, 
MAKING A MASK, LOOM WEAVING, 
BEGINNING OF PICTURE MAKING, 
PICTURE MAKING AT THE GANG 
AGE. 
Write for complete list 

INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 

















PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Learn at Home Music is important... 
to you and pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 
ship and bu eeling. At home .. . in spare 
time... . improved methods to teach 
. See how easily you lead them... 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new 
est in the classroom. This is the One Home 
t 

egtee. Check course you are interested in 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. 
obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
| Dept. £-571, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, III. 
1 ] Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Beginner's) ) Violin 

Pub. School Mus. (Supervisor’s) Guitar 
I UU Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Mandolin i 
Piano, Student's Course Clarinet 
{5 Har Tiaining & Sight Singing 5.88 
Hist. & Anal. of Mus, () Cornet- I 
i Adv. Composition s Prof. Cornet Tpt, 
Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting I 
0 Voice i 


I Harmony © Dance Arranging 


| Name 
I Street 
! City State 


Music experience 
ee 


I 
I 
! 
i 
J 
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Ww ARE hoping that your May 
Day celebration isn’t one of 
those stereotyped affairs where the 
third grade always performs the 
same dance each year because Miss 
Jones knows the steps, and the rec- 
ord is right there in the closet. If 
you have slipped into a small rut, 
lift yourself out by your bootstraps 
and try a Latin-American Fiesta. 

For $2.98 you can buy an album 
that will supply you with delightful 
and appropriate music. In Musical 
Memories of Mexico, RCA Victor, 
45 rpm, EPBT 3048, you will find 
a greeting song, “Las Majianitas,” 
and two of Mexico’s most famous 
tunes, “Las Chiapanecas” (Clap- 
ping Song) and “El Jarabe Tapa- 
tio” (Mexican Hat Dance). 

Let your physical education spe- 
cialist help with the steps, or make 


up your own with the class. Be- 
cause the well known “Alla en el 
Rancho Grande” is included, you 
may want to stage a Mexican hill- 
billy scene; and a “cattle-roping” 
contest, which really provides a 
spot for any boys who find dancing 
a bore. The recently popularized 
“Bullfighter’s Song” just naturally 
leads to a bullfighting scene. Your 
class may want to make this part 
their own project. If so, you will 
want some authentic music. Buy 
The Bullfights (RCA Victor 45 
Ep-EPB 1030, 45 rpm, $2.98), and 
you will find the traditional tunes 
and some excellent program notes. 
Your fiesta should feature some 
singing accompanied by castanets, 
claves, and tambourines, so use the 
Latin-American portion of Music 
Everywhere (RCA Victor, WE99, 
45 rpm, $5.75). Your girls and 
boys will enjoy hearing and learn- 
ing “The Painter of Cannahay,” 
“The Sailor,” “Palapala,” and “Fi- 
esta”; the rest of the album can be 
used profitably many other times. 
If you speak Spanish or have 
vacationed in a Latin-American 


country, you may prefer to select 
own recordings, so send for 
the free RCA Victor Catalogue of 
Latin American Records, and put 
your Spanish vocabulary to work. 
Your younger school citizens 
need not sit on the sidelines, come 
May Day, if you buy Pedro in Ar- 
gentina (Children’s Record Guild, 
CRG 5035, 78 rpm, $1.25). You 
will find work, game, and play 


songs, and songs of the gaucho and 


lamplighter, all scaled to hold the 
interest of the small fry. Some are 
singable, and one can be taught in 
Spanish. The words are provided 
on the cover. 

Do you have any loose change? 
Maybe you can part with some for 
a bit of Easter fun. For twenty- 
five cents you can buy a very nice 
version of Peter Cottontail sung by 
Anne Lloyd and the Sandpipers 
(Little Golden Record, R 57, 78 
rpm). You are sure to get your 
quarter’s worth because the re- 
verse side is the “year-round” ver- 
sion. In case you haven’t heard 
the words, they explain why Peter 
has a short tail. 

Perhaps you would prefer a new- 
er song that tells what happened to 
a lazy rabbit who wouldn’t even 
scratch his nose. Try Eustace, the 
Useless Rabbit (Little Golden Rec- 
ord R146-25, 78 rpm, $.25), and 
you'll also have fun with “The 
Animals Dance,” where Ma Rat 
shakes the house dancing with the 
cat, and the alligator beats the 
drum with his tail. 

If you’re willing to spend a bit 
more, buy Easter Time with Rose- 










mary Clooney (Columbia J-1843, 
45 rpm, extended play, $1.19), and 
you'll have four clever songs. 
“Eggbert, the Easter Egg” tells the 
story of an egg that hatches, and 
features solo passages on chimes 
and bassoon, as well as a chance 
for children to hear a wood block, 
and perhaps play along on their 
rhythm sticks. “Little Johnny 
Chickadee” tells of a baby chick 
who is an Easter present while 
“Bunny on the Rainbow” explains 
how Easter eggs are colored. The 
cleverest, perhaps, is “My Choco- 
late Rabbit.” Each day a differ- 
ent part of him disappears. 

Child singer Gayla Peevey has 
recorded two nice little ditties on 
Columbia J4-198, 45 rpm, $.98. 
Your class will like the story of 
Three Little Bunnies who wait in 
a pet shop to be purchased, and | 
know the “wriggling, wrageling, 
wroggling” words will tickle you. 
“Wish I Wuz a Whisker” is jazzy, 
but good for hopping and maybe 
even for rhythm band. 

These Easter bits are as frilly as 
the coating on an Easter egg, but 
they are fun and there are many 
ways of using them. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school letterhead brings free cata- 
logue); Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (also 
has a free catalogue availabie). 





here's why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film — 


N 


ow You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 


tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


*Du Pont Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 







LR Audiotape 


Standard plastic- [3.0m | 
base tape 


Tape on thinner 
plastic base 





TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength 


The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 





Breaking Strength 
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Rapunzel 





TALES FROM 
GRIMM and ANDERSEN. 


The Shoemaker and the Elves 
The Wolf and The Seven pinto Kids 


The Frog Frince 
‘S$. Spindle, Shuttle and Needle. vy 
6. Hans Clodhopper 
7. “The Princess on the Pea 


* 

















/ \ \ \ 
/7Fitmstries in COLOR 


A /£ /€OR PRIMARY GRADES 


COMPLETE SERIES $31.50 =| | 


INDIVIDUAL FILMSTRIPS $4.75 ead 


rere 8 183 LIGHTED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Je YAM HANDY Oeyenzadon 


2821 East Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, 


Michigan 





to help every teacher have a happy 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
128 1.€.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE TAG for your bag 
Send For Yours Today 


This identification 

tag has space for 
name and address with transparent 
cover. We have only a limited sup- 
ply, but as long + they last they are 
free to teachers. 


[12] THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 


—T.C.U. MAKES THIS LOW 
COST PRE-VACATION OFFER 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a T.C.U. Policy that will give you pro- 
tection 
—during the rest of the school year 
—through the long summer vacation 
—and well into the coming fall 
Chink of it! With this special pre-vacation 
offer you get T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 
for more than six long months—at an 
amazingly low cost. 
COUPON BRINGS SPECIAL OFFER— NO OBLIGATION 


Be prepared for accident, illness or quar- 
— at home or away. Remember that 
r.C.U., for more than 50 years, has been 
he cies teachers over the unexpected rough 
spots that spoil so many vacations. 
T.C.U. claim checks are sent by fastest air 
mail. Right now while “it costs so little 
to be safe” send the coupon below. 


Free Information Coupon--No Agent will Call 
| To the T.C.U., 128 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. | 


| | am a teacher in School. | 
Senc me the free bag tag and full details of your 

| low cost pre-vacation offer on T.C.U. 10-Wry | 

| Insurance Protection. 

| My name is 


| My address is 
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Indoor Game 


EQUIPMENT: A long piece of string and 
a small button. 


EARLY BIRD 


GRADES 1-6 


FORMATION: Children sit in a circle with one child standing in the center. 
He is the Bird. 


action: All of the seated players have both hands circling a piece of 
string which passes completely around the circle and is tied together at 
the ends. A small button is strung on this string so that it slides easily. 
Bird closes his eyes until one of the seated players covers the button with 
his hands. Then when all are ready Bird opens his eyes and tries to guess 
the whereabouts of the “worm” (button). The button is passed from 
hand to hand and all players attempt to fool the Bird. 

Bird may have three guesses. When he finds the “worm” he may sit 
down and the one who had the button becomes the new Bird. If unsuc- 
cessful after three guesses, the Bird chooses someone to take his place. 


Outdoor Games 


None. 


BIRD WATCHING 


GRADES K-3 


EQUIPMENT: 


FORMATION: The players stand in a single line, side by side, and face a 
leader known as the Watcher. They are divided into four or five groups 
with each group representing a different kind of spring bird—robin, ori- 
ole, bluebird, and so on. 


ACTION: ‘The Watcher calls out the name of one kind of bird and the 
children in that group race toward a distant designated turning point. 
Upon reaching this point they turn and start back to their “home” or 
starting line. The first bird to reach home becomes the next Watcher. 

The game continues until each group of birds has run several times. 
The Watcher must not name the same birds twice in succession. 


TURNING HOME 


POINT RoBins 


aaa i iw er cnr canna er ee 


? 


WATCHER. 0° ORioL.es 


o----- 


Bivesiros 


KKK K[X XK 





None. 


JUMPING CHAMP 


GRADES 3-6 


EQUIPMENT: 


FORMATION: Children stand in a single line a few feet behind a take-off 
line. Boys and girls should be separated for this game. 


ACTION: The game is started by having the first player in the line take a 
short run to the take-off line and then jump into the air, trying to land 
as far as possible away from the take-off line. He remains in the position 
in which he landed until a place has been marked where the foot nearest 
the take-off line touched the ground. Then he goes to the end of the 
waiting line. The remaining children, in turn, jump in a similar manner, 
each trying to beat the one who jumped farthest. 

The child who jumps far- 
thest is “Jumping Champ,” 
unless he makes a foul. 

It is a foul if a player's 
foot crosses the take-off 
line before he jumps. x 

After the first jump, it 
is necessary to mark only the 
landing place of the jumper 
who outdistances the previ- 
ous record-maker. 


TAKE-OFF LINE 


XXxX*X 


WAITING 
LINE 


x 
xX 





Oisrawce 


x 
— x xxxx x* 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


If any holiday belongs to children, 


it’s April Fool’s Day. John and Bud 
buried an alarm in Ted’s bureau draw- 
er. It went off at 6:30 and we had a 
terrible time finding it. Loud guffaws 
came from their room. 


Ted took the children to the special 
matinee of the Shrine Circus. When 
Susie came back, she went up to her 
room and was quiet for an hour. I fi- 
nally investigated and found her paint- 
ing at her easel, with several pictures, 
already completed, strewn on the bed. 
Things were in a shambles and Susie 
looked a mess, but she insisted she 
wanted to finish the pictures before she 
forgot. 


Susie took her pictures to school to- 
day with a confidence I know I would 
never have had at her age. There's 
certainly something wonderful about 
today’s schools that we older people 
missed out on. 


Bud came to breakfast this morning 
(April 13) and asked if we knew whose 
birthday it was. When we looked 
blank, he gave lots of clues, such as, he 
was the man who devised the decimal 
system and invented the polygraph. We 
were stumped until he added some 
more familiar hints like the inventor of 
the dumb waiter, and then Helen shout- 


ed, “Thomas Jefferson.” 


—shows how words can confuse chil- 
dren. Helen and Susie had dental ap- 
pointments and John and Bud needed 
shoes, so we all met at Ted's office 
afterwards and he took us to the hotel 
to eat. Halfway through the meal, Susie 





“Which one is 


said in a big whisper, 
the dumb waiter?” 


Despite what anyone says, I think 
John is an atrocious speller—Bud is, 
too, but I sort of expect it with him be- 
cause he’s so careless. I talked to Miss 
Wilson about it and she was sympa- 
thetic but not very helpful. Her atti- 
tude is that she knows his problem and 
wants to help him but that there isn’t 
any immediate cure-all. It seems to me 
that spelling is a subject that needs 
drill. We had spelling bees when I 
was a child, and I often spent an hour 
each night being heard lists of words. 


Susie said tonight that tomorrow is 
Pan American Day. “What's that 
mean?” asked Ted, “It means we're 


going to talk about Mexicans, and I 
want to take John’s sombrero to 
school,” she replied. 

Our neighbor's son is at Thule, and 
he wrote John and Bud a letter saying 
it was 78° below zero. He described 
the air base very well and the boys de- 
voured his letter with great interest. 
They took it to school after flipping a 
coin to see which one should have it 
first. 


The guidance teacher from Junior 
High School came to talk to the sixth- 
graders today. Heien told about the 
clubs she was choosing for next year. 
Orchestra and school paper are her 
first choices. Looks like all the worry- 
ing I did over the twirlers’ club last 
fall was unnecessary. 


I brought up the matter of spelling 
in homeroom mothers’ meeting, and I 
was a little sorry afterwards, It really 
started something—practically every 
mother said her child can’t spell. Mr. 
Landis heard us all out for about five 
minutes and then he took over. He 
was just as calm as Miss Wilson and 
didn’t seem a bit perturbed. He admits 
schools don’t spend as much time on 
spelling as they used to, but insists that 
on the average, children are as good 
spellers. 


Guess what happened at P.T.A. There 
was a pencil and paper on everyone's 
desk. Each paper was numbered. When 
the meeting started, Tom Landis stood 
up and gave us a spelling test—25 
words. He told us to remember our 
numbers, and the papers were collected. 
The teachers must have 
marked them for when the 
business meeting was over, 
he read ten numbers and 
said those people had the 
best scores, and would they 
please arrange themselves in- 
to two teams for a spelling 
bee? I didn’t make it. Ted 
did, but he failed on the 
first round—on apostrophe. 

When the spelling bee was 
over, Mr. Landis asked us 
what we had learned at the 
meeting. I guess we really 
didn’t accomplish much. He 
spoke about how infrequent- 
ly the words he included 
are used and suggested that we all buy 
pocket dictionaries instead of spelling 
books. It was all in fun, but I think 
it quieted some of the dissenters. 


Just as I was going to sleep, Ted 
nudged me. Thought I was getting a 
good-night kiss, but he simply wanted 
to say he was embarrassed over miss- 
ing the word and that he'd abolish 
spelling bees. I told him not to worry 

they already are, and I’m glad. 


Had a telephone call from Marcia 
Flaherty. The sixth grade is going on 
a hike Saturday. She asked what I 
thought about her wearing Bermuda 
shorts. I said, “Go ahead.” If her pu- 
pils don’t look up to her in Bermuda 
shorts, they won't in skirts either, 
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sounds into words. 


Write to 








look at that sate” 


you are USING... 


are they 


NEW SPELLING GOALS 
grades 2-8? 

Of course, you aren’t using this new spelling revision by Lambader and 

Kottmeyer now. It’s just off the press! But when you use it next year, 

you can build lasting spelling power for your youngsters. How? You 

teach them phonetic and structural skills as you teach them to change 


USING OUR LANGUAGE grades 3-8? 


Teaching communication skills is much more effective with the 
functional settings of this language series. 


ADVENTURES WITH NUMBERS grades 1-8? 


As children learn ““why”’ as well as “how,” 


AMERICAN LIFE HISTORIES grades 3-8? 


You teach future citizens the vital importance of their heritage 


arithmetic is easier. 


If not, let us tell you more about Webster teachable texts! 











| | WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3, Mo. 








New Harper iscks fi Boys ‘ad Girls 


SPRING 1955 















Wings against 
the Wind 


By Natalie 

Savage Carlson. 
The author of 
THe TALKING 
Cat, an award 
winner in the 
1952 New York 
Herald Tribune 
Spring Book Festival, tells of the 
delightful events that follow the 
adoption of a baby sea gull by a 
Breton fisherman. 19 drawings 
by Mircea Vasiliu. 65, x 8%. 
80 pp. Ages 7-10. April 27. $2.50 


Martin and His Friend 


from Outer Space 


By Ivo Duka and Helena Kolda. 
Illustrated with photographs. A 
new story about Martin, the 
young hero of THE SECRET OF 
Tue Two Fearuers, and a girl 
from one of the nine moons of 
Saturn who comes to New York 
for a day of amazing adventures. 
6, x 85%. 96 pp- 

Ages 7-11. April 13. $2.50 








The 
Trail-Driving 
Rooster 
By Fred Gipson. 


The author of 
Hounp-poc MAN. 
Pictures by Marc 
Simont. Here is 
a tall tale about 
a lively rooster 
named Dick— 
and his adventures in a chuck 





wagon on a cattle drive from 
Texas to Kansas. 554 x 8. 96 pp. 
Ages 8-12. Published, $2.25 


Nipper Shiffer's 
Donkey 


By Fingal Rosenquist. A lonely 


boy who finds a happy home in 


the country, his kindly Uncle 
Petronius, and a little donkey 
named Tucker, are the chief 


figures in this warm and humor- 
ous story. Pictures by Marvin 
Bileck. 5°% x 8. 96 pp. 

Ages 7-11. May 11. $2.50 
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ah es Your Spring Delivery of 


IN SCHOOL MUSIC 





Ve 4 REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner ~" from 
@ Librarian, Plandome Road School, DAVID McKAY 


/ : Manhasset, Long Island, New York 


NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS LEE FONG 
| AND HIS TOY JUNK 


Preschool through junior high school 
ful T | Story and drawings by WILLIAM 
0 ee ee A es oe CARMICHAEL. Lee Fong dreamed 


for helping all pupils to grow By nee 0. Blough, pictures by Jeanne Bendick of becoming the best fisherman in 
in the enjoyment and under- Pete watches the growing things through spring and summer. He finds out : : . : 

di f to The Tench ~winlr : ee oe : his Chinese village. How his toy 
stan ing of music. Ihe eac - ow t re sun supplies energy to the plants. Lots of scientific information junk helped him to realize his 
er s Books help you to guide poetically written. The illustrations are full of atmosphere. dream is told in this “Easy Read- 
pupils in singing, listening, Ages 5-8 McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.; $2.25 ing,” attractively hand-lettered, 
and playing instruments, and amusing picture story. Ages 5-7. 


to make suggestions for danc- LITTLE BAPTISTE $2.25. 
ing and creative activities. By May McNeer and Lynd Ward THE TREE-HOUSE 


Little Baptiste lived on a lonely farm in Canada with his father and 
SONGS FROM mother, They loved to sing and dance but now they were not happy be- WATCH 
NEW MUSIC HORIZONS cause the crops were spoiling 

By LAURA KENT KLYCE. Illus- 


and the animals were too tired : 
(4 Yor each wade] showing | | '@ work. Baptiste came upon Wass ON THE MOON age Boag port ge onl ere 
, : some circus animals who did ; , hi 1 bri i 
the variety and quality of the By Berta and Elmer Hader children help to bring a pair of 
aaie tn ale the work but ate up the crops. When Mrs. McGinty wished for a lovely ar wt " pumien, The colorful 
. ittl » that sh ackgroun 1s an rizona mining 
however, as you will see. The epeing garden che litle know Sat cho wes town in the early 1900’s. Ages 


overheard by a little mouse. Little White 

illus ions “ 4 10-14. 2.50 
c i illustrations are lovely. Foot told the animals about the wish, and 4 $ 
Ages 4-6 Houghton; $2.50 


all of them wished on the moon. One of HUNTER’S HILL 


the loveliest stories the Haders have done. 


MUSIC FOR Ages 4-8 The Macmillan Co.; $2.75 By MAY NICKERSON WAL- 
LACE, Illustrated by William D. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD az Hayes. Peter Wood tackled the 


A delightful book for pre- THE THANKSGIVING DAY most rugged paper route in town 


By Alice Dalgliesh, illustrated by Helen Sewell because he had to earn his way to 
the Scout Jamboree. But he didn’t 


bargain on getting involved in the 

e ] affai f his “clients”— 
It tells about one family on the “Mayflower,” their el greta oe bec oc: and 
hardships, joys, and the first Thanksgiving. hilarious. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Ages 5-10 Charles Scribner’s Sons; $2.50 
THE DAGGER, 
MUSIC FOR OFF TO BED: Seven Stories for Wideawakes THE FISH AND 
YOUNG LISTENERS By Maud and Miska Petersham 
A collection of stories just the right length to be read aloud at bed- CASEY McKEE 


The Green Book, The Crim- time, They are quiet stories, not much plot, but erough for the very By ELECTA CLARK. Illustrated 
son Book, The Blue Book. Well young child. There is a story of Susie and Johnny Bear, the sad by Clifford N. Geary. Casey visited 
written pupil books for the adventure of the little chick who stayed out all night, and others. his uncle, a traveler and jewel col- 
intermediate grades, which Ages 6-8 The Macmillan Co.; $2.25 lector, and piunged into a mad 
stimulate appreciation of melee of thieves, Indian princes, 


compositions and composers. MYSTERY IN THE APPLE ORCHARD and sinister servants—ail after a 


With 51 records, inclu ing all By Helen Fuller Orton, pictures by Robert Doremus jeweled dagger and a “blue-eyed 
the selections discussed in Mrs. Orton’s friends will be happy to see a new mystery. This one _ er ng wn rag of ass 


the books. takes place in an apple orchard where Dee and Ronnie play. Stuck-up 
little Gloria has worn her grandmother’s diamond ring. When it dis- ” 











It was all solved beautifully, 














school and primary grades. 
With records. At the risk of seeming to be out of season I rec- 


ommend this newest story of our national holiday. 

















appears she blames Timmy, a lame boy. Telephone linesmen help 
Three New 


the children prove Timmy innocent. 


Ages 8-10 J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 BLACKBERRY FARM 


MUSIC Stories 
FAMILY SHOES 


AMERICANS SING By Noel Streatfeild, illustrated by Richard Floethe MRS. SQUIRREL 
and Absent-minded Rev. Alec Bell lived in a crowded section of London with AND HAZEL 
MUSIC his practical wife and four very individual children. What happens to each 


THE WORLD SINGS of them makes a story that will be enjoyed by boys and girls. NAUGHTY GEORGE 


Ages 8-14 Random House, Inc.; $2.75 
The very best all-purpose THE BIRTHDAY 


song and activity books for TOUGH WINTER ' age PICNIC 
teen-agers, proving the fun Story and drawings by Robert Lawson Ts e ; 
and value of music. Unele Analdas, the old lop-eared rabbit, predict- ‘ By JANE PILGRIM. Full color 
ed a tough winter. No one believed him until 
the folks in the big house left and a bad care- And don’t forget: ERNEST OWL 
. STARTS A SCHOOL; POSTMAN 
winter they had ever known. But, as Uncle JOE; CHRISTMAS AT BLACK- 
Analdas said, “They fit the winter through.” BERRY FARM; THE ADVEN- 
= TURES OF WALTER; MOTHER 


. All Ages Viking Press; $3.00 HEN AND MARY: LUCY MOUSE 
Silver Burdett KEEPS A SECRET. Ages 4-6. 
THE HIGH WORLD Each 95 cents 
Story and pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans 
45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. An outstanding book is this story of the Amrainer family in the Austrian Tyrol. DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 

Chicago @ San Francisco They lived a simple and happy life. All was well until a government official 55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 
Dallas @ Atlanta arrived in the tewn. It is the Oberministerialrat who changes, however. : 


Ages 10-up Harper & Brothers; $2.75 EEE 





illustrations by F. Stocks May. 





taker with a mean dog came. It was the hardest 
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To Improve Reading Skills 
at Any Reading Level 


Three Unique Series of Colorfully Ulustrated 
Supplementary Work -Type Readers 


Books for Ceachers”. 


fy) « 









REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 7” 


Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Cexts THE READER’S DIGEST 
READING ROUNDUP—Book 2 READING SKILL BUILDERS 


By Paul Witty and others 
The “Reading-Literature Series” is centered in the Absorbing Articles Adapted from Reader’s Digest 
activities and interests of adolescence—sports, adven- Plus Expertly Prepared Study Aids to Develop 
ture, mystery, science, and humor. In this second Comprehension, Interpretation onl Vocabulary 


book the selections are from the best in contempo- 
» 1. READING SKILL BUILDERS 


rary literature, and some of the best-known illustra- 
Provide for individual differences with eight ate 





tors of juvenile books have vitalized the context. 
“Unit Checks” and a series of “Brief Biographies” 
are outstanding features. D.C. Heath & Co.; $3.00 






































tractive readers, Parts I and II, 144 pages each, 
for 3rd-, 4th-, Sth- and 6th grade reading levels. 
MORE SONGS TO GROW ON 

Collected by Beatrice Landeck 

This collection of folk songs will add enjoyment to the experience of grow- 
ing up. Chapters include “Miss Lucy and Her Friends,” “The Animal 
Kingdom,” “Singing Games and Rounds,” and “Mostly for Merriment.” II- 
lustrations by David Stone enable the child to picture contents of each 
song. William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16; $3.50 


Free Theme Chart indicates the content themes 





c to all the resders. 





Teacher’s Answer Editions for Grades 4, 5, 6. 











Free Answer Key for Grade 3. 


Single copies, Pupil or Teacher Answer Edition, 





56c each; 10 copies or more, 42c¢ each, plus ship- 











ping charges. 








THE BUTTONS AND THE PET PARADE 
By Edith S. McCall 


The latest of the “Button Books” relates the adventures of Bumps, the ; a 2. READER'S DIGEST READINGS 


Reaper's Dicest 


- i illustrati italize the story, ’ 
dachshund, in a pet parade. Four-color illustrations vitalize the story lings rrr ee ee ee 


which is filled with incidents 
. dents of English as a second language, with articles 








that will thrill the six-year- J a 

old. This is excellent inde- THE NEW DAYS AND DEEDS 

By William S. Gray and others 

This is part of the “Curriculum Foundation Se- 
ries.” Selections have been carefully scruti- 


and stories chosen on the basis of world-wide popu- 


pendent reading which the larity. Also excellent for use with reluctant read- 


second-grade child can take ers in the upper grades. 





home to read to Mother and 
Dad. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.32 nized; there are glamorous illustrations; and 


content has been organized into sections rep- 


Separate Glossary with answers to exercises and 
alphabetical list of words used in Readings, with 
resenting the interests of ten-year-olds. The definitions and pronunciation guide. - 
“Books to Read” section provides titles for cor- 


related reading; workbook helps in skill devel- 














Single copies, 76c each; 10 copies or more, 57c 








each, plus shipping charges; Glossary 20c. 








opment, Scott Foresman & Co.; $2.00 ee 
READER'S DIGEST 
Viclustinal Mots —]_Rusous Dotst 1 3. ADULT EDUCATION READERS 
ropessvona -~ READER'S Dicest §& ' For Adults Just Learning to Read 
Adult Education Reoder 

et ae ee. _ - Bs a First Patrol and Other Stories, Level A 
TEACHING EVERY CHILD TO READ First : Se the Wed cilities Gusta, Level 3 
By Kathleen B. Hester PATROL . i 
This book gives a clear picture of skill development in reading. There 2 we : Lively and entertaining selections adapted from 
are illustrative lessons at every level, activities, a check sheet for ap- ; _ the Digest to an early elementary reading level. 
praising reading readiness, lists of reading tests, case studies, parent 


Practical learning aids, 128 pages each. 
reports, and illustrative text-film lessons, Last of all is the “Guide for 


Evaluating the Whole Reading Program.” Harper and Bros.; $4.00 Single copies, 60c each; 10 or more copies, 45¢ 





each, plus shipping charges. 





ALL CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 
By Lorene Fox, Peggy Brogan, and Louise Butler 





This is a nontechnical, common-sense approach to the 





child-parent relationship. It is based upon practical ex- 


reaping sxut suuers | MAIL THIS FORM TODAY! 


Grade Pupil Editions 
Pr. 1...Pt. : ie To READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. 
le ease 
2 


periences rather than textbook theory. The first part is 
devoted to child learning, suggesting activities in which 
children can have fun along with learning. The second 
part is filled with “new ideas for old problems.” Color- 
fully illustrated. Grolier Society, Inc.; $3.50 


sat Pleasantville, N. Y. 








Answer Editions 
3 Answer Key (Free) (] Remittance Enclosed [7] Bill Me Later 

PUBLIC EDUCATION AND THE FUTURE OF AMERICA 4 gem Fee 
By the Educational Policies Commission of the NEA 5 ee . Name .. 4 
This publication summarizes the development through which education has passed ™ 6 Pr. |.....-Pt. 2....... 5 
as a moving force in the application of great American principles. Specifically dis- READER'S DIGEST READINGS School . 
cussed are the development of universal education, the provision of equal oppor- re SS = 
tunity for all, the rise of professional education, and the ways in which education Glossary and Answer Key . School Address . 
has serve the American people. The value of education in an “era of decision” ADULT EDUCATION READERS 
is pointed out, and the relation of public education to the future of America is ae ee Level 8........ City Zone State ........ 




















indicated. NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, D.C.; $1.50 
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Introducing .... 
Tips for Teachers: 


SSI II SDD SS TE BM, 
[AAAAAAAAAAAA 2; 


=> 
‘my 


Ever need a new idea for putting across that science lesson? Ever need new 
methods — new devices to help you in the language arts, in reading, in arithmetic? 
Well, here are two brand-new books just crammed with tried and tested 
teaching tips to help you mee? those specia/ problems. 


These books — 419 Tips for Primary Teachers and 347 Tips for Upper- 
Grade Teachers — have been published as the 50th Anniversary 
umes of the oldest and most popular feature of The INSTRUCTOR 
Magazine — the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 
The items in these books have appeared in this feature of 
» INSTRUCTOR as contributions from the best teachers in America. 
TABLE OF 
special tips selected for these books are the most outstanding CONTENTS 
from 25,000 suggestions. Every one of these Tips for Teachers 
has been successfully used in the classroom as part ARITHMETIC 
of a real learning experience. And these practical, usable Hanan 
devices can be put into immediate operation. Items Clagsann 
are short, concise, and to the point. ANAGEMEuT 
Illustrations or diagrams are used where necessary to HEALTH ang 
SAFETY | 
HOLIDays 


ay ever drawings by artists familiar to LANGUAGE ARTS 
INSTRUCTOR readers illustrate each book. The MUSIC . 
various sections are listed in a Table of Contents READING 
the front of the book and a Ready Reference SCIENCE 
Index in the back of the book lists the items by 
subject. Each 80-page book is strongly bound in 
paper cover in a convenient size — 7-5/8” x 10”. 


make every fact crystal clear. 


X-TRAS 


HELPFY 


L HINTS F “ih 
Each Book $2.00 EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges. 


USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK TO ORDER YOUR COPIES 


ART and F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
HANDICRAFT - 
CLASSROOM eee Se Please send me the following books af once: 


MANAGEMENT eee at 

of Oa 8S gp 4 419 TIPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS @ $2.00 ea. 
SAMES . 

HEALTH _ oe 7 347 TIPS FOR UPPER-GRADE TEACHERS @ $2.00 ea. 
pools ” "hi ; Total Amount of this Order $ 


LANGUAGE A [] Enclosed is $_...., payment in full. (7) Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. 
pay p 


acs e 7 a | Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
ar 6 
pees STUDIES | 
M-TRAS - ° dl 
NTS FROM 
ELPFUL HI A 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


[] Send me a free copy of your new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 
Name 
St. or R. D. 


P. O. & Zone 
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Harold Grossman 


A Sidewalk Scene in Mexico 


These children are weaving straw into hats 
and other articles. Like most Mexicans, they 
are artistic and skillful with their hands. 
They like to work in groups out in the warm 
sunshine and to laugh and talk with peo- 

ple who come to buy the things they make. 
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Have you 
ever read 


the back of 


a J-UP 


bottle? 
You should | 


e There, an important story is told about 











this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. A story 
of quality—told by a list of ingredients. 

With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the 
All-Family Drink—so pure, so good, so 
wholesome for people of all ages. 

The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, 
natural oil in the peel of lemons and limes. 
From every batch of this flavor source, 
Seven-Up selects less than 5% , the 
very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! 
Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial 
flavor is used. 


If you want a real thirst-quencher . .. 
If you hanker for a cool, clean taste ... 
If you want a quick, refreshing lift . . . 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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® 
“The average monthly pay of women 


&>>>lalantds 
Ver yyy 
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teachers in the United States is $39.77. 
The highest is in Arizona, $71.15, and 
California, $67.19. Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, New q 
Jersey, New Mexico, and Rhode Island rs 


each pay more than $50.00.” 


Colorado, 


© H.O.A. motto for April: “Many a cloudy 











morning leads to a fine day. Carry your 
> umbrella, but don’t always put it up. Be > 4 
© careful but not fearful.” 
© © 
. . oe 4 
Suggestion from a rural teacher: “Teach 
the names of fruits with riddles.” Sixteen 
examples followed, such as “the plight of 
a hindered running away couple (canta- > 4 
loup).” and “the slang expression for a 
> pretty girl (peach).” 
4 “To be educated is to have evenly bal- ys 
anced, smoothly working organic reflexes, ® 
. prompt and accurate automatism of intel- >4 
. lectual powers, and virtues that are stead- @ 
& 
: fast because they rest deep on the founda- 4 
4 . . . x 
@ tions laid by habit in brain, nerve, end 9 
. “ >” * 
> muscle. rs 
¢ ° 
$ From a long discussion on methods of 3S 
@ avoiding whispering: “Keep the room well « 
; ventilated, appeal to the children, jot : 
3 down the names of constant offenders. Let 
regular offenders experience just punish- 
$ ment.” g 
x 
y . . . r 2 
‘ A spring tonic was advertised as “The % 
. 7 . . > 
Brain Workers Tonic, suitable for teachers, ® 
students, clergymen, accountants, and all > 
é »4 
other persons of intense mental concentra- © 
$ tion.” 2 
® 
> © 
> ¥ 
& 
© 
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Play 
Is 
Important 


VIC RASCHI 
Pitcher for the 


St. Louis Cardinals 


IN THE elementary school, play can best 

be defined as a relief and relaxation 
for children as well as for the teacher. 
Each daily schedule should have its allotted 
free period in which supervised play can be 
utilized. 


Though a large percentage of schools are 
able to afford the employment of a special- 
ized teacher, many schools must still rely 
upon the classroom teacher to carry on activi- 
ties in this period, and it is to you that I am 
talking, mostly. 


Since play is so important to the develop- 
ment of the child, the proper type of teach- 
er participation is important, too. Only then 
can you hope to get best results. 


The importance of play in child growth 
is well recognized. Its social benefits such 
as furthering the understanding of fair 
play, teamwork, and good citizenship are 
just as vital as the strengthening of the 
young body. 


Through the first four grades, boys and girls 
learn from each other in playing together and 
create the best health habits. The ideals of 
fair play and good sportsmanship are taught. 
Motor skills and game techniques are devel- 
oped while creating a deeper interest and 
desire for games. And not to be overlooked 
are the opportunities that play gives for 
needed relaxation from the tension of work. 
This is bound to result in better student- 
teacher relationships. 


To conduct a successful program, you 
should make the maximum use of all school 
facilities—playgrounds, gymnasiums, and 
empty classrooms. It is vitally important to 
get the children out of their classroom into 
an area where space and new surroundings 
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This change of 
scenery will encourage more group participa- 
tion in games. 


will have a refreshing effect. 


Whenever possible, | hope you'll use the 
play period for organized games, and not 
for walks around the block or even group 
calisthenics. This period was not meant for 
class projects or as a time for punishment. 


As the child promoted to intermediate 
grades, the boys may want to separate into 
their own team games, while the girls have 
a tendency to become more individualistic 
in their play. These tendencies should be 
encouraged, for the play activities will 
strengthen motor control, and give the par- 
ticipants poise and self-confidence. 


If your school does employ a physical edu- 
cation teacher, it may prove advantageous 
for you to be present during some of the 
physical education periods. This familiariza- 
tion with play skills will make you closer to 
your group—a real “member of the team.” 
This makes for keener interest in teaching 
and a deeper understanding in caring for the 
students. 


Of course, it would solve the problem of 
organized play if every school had a physi- 
cal education teacher, but where there is 
none, you homeroom teachers are respon- 
sible for carrying on the play period. The 
benefits learned by teacher participation are 
great and worth while and will eliminate 
wrong teaching—the easy way out. 


Cc 


— 
~ ee te 
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A pupil of Mary Alice Parmley, who teaches kindergar- 
ten in Potwin School, Topeka, Kansas, painted this pic- 


ture of a cowboy. 


MOTHER'S DAY 
GIFT PLANS 


Sister Anthony Mary 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Michigan 


TTHEN sixty-two kindergarten 
W mothers sent their favorite 
cake or cooky recipes to school 
they had no idea they were help- 
ing make their own Mother’s Day 
gift--a recipe book. That was a 
deep secret between their children 
and the kindergarten teacher, 
Sister M. Raynora, at St. Felicitas 
School in Chicago. 

The teacher typed the recipes 
on duplicating masters, leaving a 
margin at the left for binding the 
pages into a book. The sheets 
were printed on both jsides, to 
make the book less bulky and to 
save paper. It is a good idea to 
put address and phone number 
under each mother’s name since 
it is an excellent way of promot- 
ing acquaintance among many of 
the mothers in the school com- 
munity. ) 

While the project was planned 
together by teacher and children, 
of course kindergarteners could 
not share in the typing and dupli- 
cating. The washable covers, 
however, were the children’s own 
work. All of them spatter-painted 
the outside of the cardboard cov- 
ers, using simple stencils. 
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Notice his hat and boots and spurs. 


The inside of the covers was 
then left entirely to each child’s 
ingenuity. Some children did de- 
signs they had previously tried in 
art, while made rows of 
tulips or daisies along the bottom 
of the inside cover, and on it they 
also printed “To Mother—From 

Michael The teacher then 
took the covers and cut the card- 
board about one inch from the 
binding edge, and put the narrow 
and wide pieces together with a 
harmonizing shade of cloth tape, 
to permit the covers to bend back 
The children shellacked 
the finished covers on both sides 
so as to make them washable. 

With the help of the seventh- 
grade girls, the teacher assembled 
the recipes with title page and ta- 
ble of contents. A book stapler 
was used to fasten the pages and 
covers together. Brass fasteners 
can also be used or the pages can 
be punched and tied with yarn. 

Some of the children added 
touches of color to the recipe 
pages. Others did a crayon rub. 

The recipe books were then 
ready to be wrapped in gift pa- 
per, which the children made by 
drawing free designs on white 
wrapping paper. They were tied 
with ribbon or colored string. 

The pupils put their gifts on 
their kindergarten shelves until 
the day of their Mother’s Day 
program. The books were a big 
surprise to every mother. 


others 


easily. 
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REAL COWBOYS 


Marie M. Beeler 


Kindergarten Teacher, Hiawatha School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N our language time, or “news 
I time” as the children call it, 
the question arose as to the real- 
ity of things seen and heard over 
the radio and television. Soon the 
children began to wonder and to 
ask questions about what the 
cowboys did all day—the real 
cowboys. Where do they live? 
Where do they eat? Where do 
they keep their horses? From 
then on we planned our unit to 
be about real cowboys. 

Our daily kindergarten pro- 
gram is supposed to include mu- 
sic, language, rhythms, stories, 
games, construction activities, and 
so on. These were taken into ac- 
count as we developed this unit. 
We made our plans as we went 
along, and besides having fun, we 
all learned to give and _ take, 
share, and accept responsibility. 


Cowbey Bill 


Two girls volunteered to make 
Cowboy Bill. Linda drew around 
her sweater and then cut out the 
paper one and Barbara “fancied 
it up.” The trousers were made of 
brown wrapping paper. Tommy 
painted the boots and chaps while 
Billy cut the spurs from silver pa- 


apiennenenvanraaent Art Tip of the Month 


WATER COLOR 


of paints. 
they can use the easel size. 
smaller brush. 





per. Linda made the head, John 
made the hat. Cowboy Bill, who 
was over five feet tall, had sticks 
fastened to his back and was 
propped up against the wall. He 
was a sort of pleasant-looking fel- 
low and nice to have around. 


References 


The book that was used most 
often was Cowboy Small, by Lois 
Lenski (Oxford University Press). 

Two films for the Viewmaster 
were used: No. 950 “Gene Autry 
and His Wonder Horse” and No. 
945 “Roy Rogers, King of the 
Cowboys.” 


Sengs, Rhythms, Games 


Our memorized songs consisted 
of popular ones like “Home on 
the Range’; our made-up ones 
were about the sun, moon, air- 
planes, and Mr. Postman. Many 
spontaneous songs were changed 
each time they were used. The 
children sang some songs that 
they heard over the radio. 

Our rhythms included many 
variations, such as skipping, gal- 
loping, swaying. We played pho- 
nograph records to get the feel of 
various rhythms, and selected the 
closing lullaby for our program 
from the school library record col- 
lection after listening to several. 

A familiar singing game “The 
Muffin Man” was changed to 
“Do you know the cowboy who 
lives out (Continued on page 85) 





WHEN the children can use powder paint with ease, you will find 
that they are ready for water color. 
one brush is used with water color. 
his brush in water and have it clean before dipping it in another col- 
or. Demonstrate to them how to use the medium. 
be covered with plastic or oilcloth. Two children can share one box 
Smaller brushes may be used but if the children prefer 
At the tables, the children usually like a 
The last person through at each table sees that the 
water-color boxes, paper cups, brushes, and table top are put away. 
The table top should be washed off each time it is used. 
should be near by as the children work just in case they spill water. 


The only difference is that just 
The child must remember to dip 


The tables should 


Paint rags 


—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 











HAT are good teachers made of? What attitudes and abilities must 
good teachers have? Little girls and little boys may be made of 
sugar and spice, and frogs and snails, but more surely will they be made 
of that of which their teachers are made. To paraphrase a Biblical 
truth, as a teacher thinketh in her heart—so are her pupils. 

The very personality of the teacher is transferred to her children. If 
she loves her work, the children will be more likely to love theirs; if she 
is kind, so will her children be more inclined; if her children learn, it 
will be more through her than through their own efforts. The parents’ 
attitude toward school will be, in large measure, determined by what 
they think of the teacher. 

The teacher's influence extends from the school to the community— 
to the state—to the nation. The kind of country, even world, that we 
have in the next generation will be determined by the teachers in this 
generation. As George Peabody said, “Education is a debt due from 
the present to future generations.” 

A good teacher is made of a great many things, but there are certain 
basic qualities which seem to be present in all good teachers, and all 
sincere teachers try to develop these qualities so that they may become 
increasingly more effective. 


Genuine Leve of Children 


This is, perhaps, the good teacher’s greatest asset. She likes to be 
around children to enjoy their childish love of life, and freedom from 
care. She likes to observe them receiving great enjoyment from many 
experiences. She is thrilled to see the characters of the children develop 
as they work and play in an environment she has planned. 

A good teacher loves each child even if she dislikes some of the things 
he does. If the child knows he is loved, he feels sincere and safe. He 
knows, even when he misbehaves, that his teacher still loves him. The 
love of the good teacher is so genuine that she refuses to say or do 
anything which may hinder the adjustment of a child. 


A Pleasing Personality 


Children enjoy teachers who are enthusiastic, who enjoy life, who 
can laugh, and who have a sense of humor. They want a friendly 
teacher who demonstrates her love by an infectious smile, a pat on the 
back, or an encouraging word. Children work well in such an atmos- 
phere because they are happy, and they feel surrounded by happiness. 

Good teachers do not become sour on life. They have every reason 
for optimism because they are surrounded by lives which are in a con- 
tinuous state of growth. A good teacher “sparkles” with a personality 
which shows hope for the future. 


Geod Discipline 


Good discipline is not forced upon children; it is the result of an at- 
mosphere of respect. Good discipline is tempered with fairness, pa- 
tience, courtesy, dignity, and honesty; and it is impartial. Each child 
wants to behave well because he knows he is happier and that his teach- 
er deserves his respect. When a child becomes careless with his be- 
havior it bothers Aim much more than a good teacher. She can gain 
the attention of her children by a simple word. 


Co-operation 


A good teacher knows children work better when they understand 
and agree on what needs to be accomplished, and she is continuously 
working to bring this about. She knows that this same co-operation 
must extend beyond the classroom. 

A good teacher knows that the most can be accomplished when all 
people in the profession work toward common goals. These people 
must include other teachers, the principal, the superintendent, and the 
Board of Education. Although she will not agree with every decision, 
even if it is the result of democratic procedures, she is reasonable and 
practical enough to be flexible and adjustable. She practices the phi- 
losophy of the prayer, “O God, give me the strength to change that 
which I should change, the patience to endure that which I cannot 
change, and the wisdom to know the difference.” 

The child in the classroom benefits or suffers in proportion to the 
degree of co-operation all along the line. Because the good teacher is 
co-operative, she makes sure that she does not cause any breakdown in 
teamwork—her children are too important to allow that to happen. Her 
co-operation is noted in her professionalism, (Continued on page 83) 





W. EARL WHITAKER 


Assistant Superintendent, 
Elementary School District, 
Redwood City, California 
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‘Sugar and spice and everything nice— 
Shats what little girls are made of i 


‘Frogs and snails and puppydog tails— 
Shat s what little boys are made of 
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Teaching 
Devices VIII 





level. 








1. What It Includes 


Make a list of the functions and 
obligations which your local city, 
town, or township assumes. You 
will need several committees to 
gather this information. Children 
will learn about many functions 
of government that they take for 
granted. For example, even the 
smallest municipality assumes re- 
sponsibility for safe drinking 
water, preventing the spread of 
communicable diseases, checking 
new buildings for safe construction, 
and providing street lights and 
other safety features. 


ll. Visiting a Council Meeting 





LEARNING about LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Children's first concept of government is at the local 
They can understand how the policemen and fire- 
men keep them safe long before they comprehend the 
meaning of state or national government. 
suitable activities to teach children more about local 
affairs for every age in the elementary school. 


There are 














—— 


An excellent way to acquaint children 
with affairs of local government is to 
take them to a town council meeting. 
Arrange for this trip in advance. Do 
not plan to have them stay for the whole 
session. A half-hour to forty-five min- 
utes is an ample visit. Each member of 
the governing body should know that the 
children are coming so they can choose 
suitable topics for discussion during 
their visit. The topics however should 


be real and not just for show, 


lil. The Police Department 





No department of government more directly concerns 
and interests children than the police department. 
The policemen are responsible for the safety and protec- 
tion of the citizens and their property. 
protecting places of business, patrolling residential 
areas, and maintaining proper safety regulations, as 
well as keeping tabs on needy cases and troublemakers, 
and locating missing people. 

Be sure the children find out how policemen of one 
town or city co-operate with those in surrounding areas. 


This involves 


Emphasize that the policeman is an expert, trained to 
give maximum protection to other people. 


IV. Public Utilities 


What does the term "public utilities" 
mean? Children can easily learn that 


they provide services available to every- 


one. Gas and electricity, public trans- 
portation, telephones, water systems, 
disposal plants, and garbage and trash 
collections often come under these head- 
ings. Discuss why these companies are 
subject to special regulations but why 
they also receive protection in the form 
of franchises. Choose one of these 
utilities, such as the waterworks or 
local bus lines, and make a study of the 
services it renders to the community. 
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V. How It Functions 





Make a large chart showing all the 
local offices and their relationship 
to each other. With older children 
you may want to hold an election and 
set aside one day in which members of 
the class assume various positions. 
This would make the basis for an ex- 
cellent assembly program with a skit 
based on town-hall activities. 
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MARIMBA PLAYERS 


painted by PHIL PARADISE 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


EET the marimba players of Guatemala! 
M Probably they are playing in Chichi, the 
native nickname for Chichicastenango, most 
famous of Guatemalan market places. 

It overflows with local color from dawn to 
dusk. It is filled with vendors of lemonade, 
flowers, garlic, chili peppers, and other pro- 
duce. For them the traveling musicians stop 
to make music. The three are dressed almost 
identically. 

Notice their interesting handwoven cos- 
tumes. Because much of their clothing is the 
lightest color in the composition, it contrasts 
strongly with the rich brown and vivid hues 
of turquoise, coral, cerise, orange, and em- 
erald. These colors create the exciting mood 
of market day. 

When a ten-man marimba band came to 
Washington, D.C., last December, the mar- 
imberos wore straw hats with red bands but 
their costumes differed from these. 

Phil Paradise may not have seen exactly 
what he painted either. 

He said, “I shall take as much license with 
the subject matter, costumes, and other facts 
as will effectively contribute to the mood of 
the painting. I shall juggle things around 
to fit my needs rather than paint factual re- 
ports.” 

Notice how he painted the trouser legs and 
brown checked over-garment in stiff angular 
shapes like pieces of paper. They repeat the 
angular, interesting shape of the marimba. 

It is quite a primitive marimba, small 
enough to be suspended across the player's 
shoulders. Golden-brown gourds, which are 
seldom used any more in the manufacture of 
marimbas, hang under the hard wooden bars 
of graduated lengths, which are struck with 
drumsticks. The gourds also are graduated, 
forming a rhythmic pattern a little less than 
halfway between the bottom and top of the 
picture. 

This percussion instrument may have an es- 
pecial appeal for the artist because of his high 
school experience as a trap drummer. But 
even the most sedate guests at the Washington 
concert were charmed by the gay rhythm of 


See enjoying 


mae AR | 


“The Flowers of the Coffee Tree.” It sound- 
ed very much like xylophone music. 

The shape of the marimba is almost like a 
big arrow pointing toward the flute player. 

At first glance, before you noticed the tiny 
drummer, you may have wondered whether 
these Indians were children or grownups. 
They are hardy people but small in stature. 
Five feet one or two is their average height. 

Phil Paradise wrote, “It takes a little prac- 
tice to accurately draw their proportions, for 
their heads are large for their bodies.” 

We know from his sympathetic portrayal 
that he is sincerely interested in the Guate- 
malan people who “are still living their lives 
as their forefathers lived theirs.” 


THE ARTIST 


AS 1 write this, Phil Paradise is living and 
painting on an island in the Caribbean. 
With him are his eleven-year-old son, and his 
wife and fifteen-year-old daughter (both of 
whom paint). 

Phil Paradise was born in Oregon in 1905. 
As a California schoolboy, he enjoyed illus- 
trating his schoolwork. In Bakersfield High 
School, he took all the art courses he could, 
and played the trap drums in a dance band. 

In his senior year, he definitely decided to 
be an artist though he had never met one. A 
wise architect-teacher was his chief advisor. 


OUR SCHOOL in GERMANY 


Y LIVELY little second grade in Frankfurt 
loved afternoons when we laid aside our 
books and concentrated on art work. Enthusi- 
asm ran high when we decided to make pic- 
tures of our school to send back to the states. 
As we began making sketches, we found our 
impressions were vague. We had to go out- 


side and really look at it. 


It was an old-fashioned building, attended 
by a thousand American children of the 
Armed Forces personnel. The wings had big 
arches surrounded by large hewn stones. Each 
section had steep points and many ornate fin- 
ials. Near the top, over the clock, was a large 
German eagle. The flagpole under it reached 
over the central window on the third floor, 


which was our room. 


After we put up all our sketches and looked 
at them, we decided to make a long mural of 
ANITA MITCHELL TASSINARI 


our school. 
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Though his parents were sympathetic they 
were unable to give him much help. Phil 
helped himself, 

He worked his way through the Chouinard 
Art Institute in Los Angeles and by 1930 was 
exhibiting his paintings. That year he visited 
Mexico and fell in love with it. In 1935, with 
his bride, he made a more extensive trip. 

For eight years Mr. Paradise was associated 
with Chouinard as instructor and director cf 
the Fine Arts Department. During the past 
two years he has directed the Gerry Peirce 
Winter School in ‘Tucson. 

In between, he worked at various phases of 
art such as newspaper advertising, magazine 
illustrating, ceramic design, motion picture 
art direction, and camouitlage for the armed 
forces. 

All of these he has approached with enthu- 
siasm though painting is his true love. He 
says, “We never knowingly arrive at success, 
but rather continue to search and improve.” 

In 1949, Mr. Paradise’s search led him to 
Guatemala, where he did preliminary work 
on “Marimba Players” and other pictures. 

Living in small native hotels, riding buses, 
and mingling with the crowds on market 
days, he made hundreds of sketches in little 
loose-leaf school notebooks which he would 
slip unnoticed into his pocket. 

He tried to get the feeling of the sketch and 
the general over-all design. He made color 
notes but trained his memory so he could 
paint large water colors in his hotel room. 

Last summer the Paradise family set out on 
a new adventure, “island-hepping” in the 
Caribbean. ‘There they expected to find a 
house and settle down among the natives for 
six months. Mr. Paradise planned to paint 
and gather material for new works while the 
children did some studying. 

Mr. Paradise wrote “I am approaching this 
trip with the same sense of adventure and cu- 
riosity as with my first sketching trip.” 

Phil Paradise has won awards from the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Los 
Angeles County Fair Association, and the 
Philadelphia Water Color Club. 

His paintings can be seen at Cornell Uni- 
versity; Kansas State University; Marine Hos- 
pital, Carville, Louisiana; San Diego Fine 
Arts Society; University of California; and 
the Los Angeles County Fair Association. 















fig first- and second-grade classroom in 


“farm 
environment.” ‘The cretonne hanging over 
the bookcase had a design showing farm ani- 
mals. A sign which said, “Come and read 
about the farm,” called attention to brightly 
colored picture and reading books. 

One morning, this pastoral setting was dis- 
turbed by loud wails. Dicky appeared in the 
doorway saying, “Come quick! Ann is going 
to be sick.” Outside, we found Ann crying, 
“I’m going to be sick. I’m going to be sick!” 

“What happened?” I asked calmly. 

Lanny said, “Aw, she ain't either going to 
be sick. Their cow is dry, so we gave them 
some milk for breakfast, and Ann thinks if it 
isn't Jersey-cow milk, it isn’t good.” 

Laughter followed, Ann dried her 
eyes, and our interest now centered on cows. 


our barracks-style school had a 


soon 


Learning the Facts 


The subject of what cows eat was intzo- 
duced. Volunteers brought samples of cow 
food, and these were labeled for the science 
table. The child who brought hay explained 
how it could be used for food, or as bedding 
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to keep the stall clean, although straw is even 

better. Silos and silage were also explained. 
“Does the iarmer scatter food and say, 

‘Come cows, come cows,’ as he does for the 


chickens?” I asked. 


“Oh, no, it is put in a manger,” the chil- 
dren told me. 

“What is a manger? Can you describe it?” 

They found it difficult to explain how the 
sides sloped, but one boy said, “We could 
build one.” And they were very successful 
with an apple box and some boards. 


Mere Learning by Doing 


Inspired by a picture of cows in a pasture 
and a box of scrap lumber, a saw, hammer, 
and nails, the children felt an urge to build 
something more. ‘There were many ideas, but 

when one child suggest- 
ed a cow the other pu- 
pils cried, “Oh, boy!” 

We studied a cow in 
the picture. The head 
was at an angle; the 
ears did not stand on 
top of the head; the tail 
was shaggy at the end 
and almost touched the 
ground. There were two 
legs in front and two in 
back. How many legs 
in all? (An arithmetic 
problem, to be sure!) 

What were the pro- 
portions? ‘This required 
measuring, and learning 
to read inch marks on 
the foot rule and yard- 
stick. 

The idea of using a 
sawhorse frame was fi- 
nally conceived. The 
children measured to 
get the legs the same 
length, but several times 
they cut off too much 
in their enthusiasm for 
sawing. They loved to 
pound nails, but soon 
learned they were hard 
to pull out if put in the 
wrong place. The legs 

were braced, and nailed in several places to 
give them extra strength. 

When the children viewed the finished 
product, they lamented: “It doesn’t look like 
a cow.” “It’s too skinny.” “There is no 
shape to it.” ‘These were typical observations. 

“Feel your arms and legs,” I suggested. “Is 
there something hard inside?” 

“Bones,” was the loud reply. 

“What makes your body look round and 
fat?” I queried. 

“It is covered with skin,” some child said. 

“The framework of your body is called a 
skeleton. Maybe you could call this the skele- 
ton of a cow.” ‘They accepted this idea, and 
decided to cover the frame to make it look 
fatter. 

“When we came from Arizona in the car, 
we stopped at a tourist camp and they had a 
donkey to ride,” volunteered Carl. “It wasn’t 
real. It was just a real donkey skin over some 
sticks. Maybe we could get a cow skin,” he 
suggested. 

“My grandfather has a skin drying in the 
barn. I'll ask him if we can use it,” offered 
Donna. 


EMMA JANE STEWART 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Glenwood School, 
San Joaquin County, California 


The next morning several big boys helped 
carry the cowhide to school. We found it was 
too large for our frame, and then considered 
using it for a pattern. Touching the cow 
hair, the children remarked that it was not as 
soft as rabbit's fur. This brought up the use 
of hides, and how they are tanned and used. 
The skin was not thoroughly dry, and some 
child remarked that it made our room smell 
like a barnyard. The boys returned it to 
Donna’s grandfather with a big “thank you” 
from the class. 


Bessie Takes Shape 


Now, it was up to us to cover the frame. 
David offered to make the wire frames for the 
ears at home, and to notice how they should 
be placed on the cow’s head. We measured, 
and found we needed 24 inches of rope for 
the tail. We covered the frame with card- 
board, tying it firmly in place. We fastened 
crushed newspaper over this to give it more 
roundness, and pasted layers of paper-towel 
strips until we acquired the desired shape. 
Laminated paper was pasted over the wire 
ears, indented to form nostrils, and painted 
red for the tongue. Our cow, Bessie, began to 
look real, even though she couldn't breathe! 

After painting with white tempera mixed 
with liquid starch as a fixative, we paused. 
What kind of cow was she to be? Black and 
white won with one dissenting vote, but not 
from Jersey Ann who had motivated this 
study. She now realized that good milk comes 
from several kinds of cows. 

Carrie, Janet, and Donna started applying 
the black paint, but not for long! I heard 
Johnny say, “Oh, no, you don't. You aren’t 
going to spoil our cow like that!” 

“What seems to be wrong?” I asked. 

“Look at that cow!” Johnny pleaded, 

We all had to admit it did have a polka- 
dot effect, so we studied more pictures, and 
found the black areas were much larger. ‘The 
girls agreed to make big black spots by run- 
ning several smaller ones together. 

After the teacher made the udder of twill, 
and hung it on the wooden frame, and a milk- 
ing stool and bucket were placed beside Bessie, 
we were ready for dramatic play. 


Subsequent Activities 


“Who knows how to milk a cow?” I asked. 

A few had tried, but as Jack summed it 
up, “Not much milk came out.” 

“Who milks your cows, Robin?” 

“My brother, Peter.” 

We invited Peter from another classroom 
to give us a milking demonstration. The cow 
was placed on a table where all could see. 
Peter showed how to milk fast or slow, and 
how to “strip” a cow. 

We discussed other ways cows were milked, 
and what happened to the milk after it left 
the farm in a can with a number on it. Then, 
with the co-operation of several parents, we 
visited a distribution plant where we saw cans 
weighed in the room where the butter-fat con- 
tent was checked. The cans were emptied, 
and placed on the washing conveyor, upside 
down, with the lids on a conveyor belt above. 
Leaving the sterilizer, the cans were flipped 
right side up, and the (Continued on page 84) 
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rs a good thing that Easter vacation is 
l about here, because these people reall) 
need a rest,” was probably the thought that 
ran through the mind of the delivery man 
who brought a package into the office of 
North Avenue School one morning in April. 
He observed a group of administrators, teach- 
ers, and the school secretary dressed in blue 
jeans, plaid shirts, and neckerchiefs, and 
armed with cap pistols. 

It wasn’t, however, a case of the faculty’s 
“cracking up.” It was just North Avenue 
School's first annual Western Day in full 
swing. 

With all due respect to Space Cadet, the 
American cowboy as portrayed through the 
mediums of the cinema, the comic book, and 
television remains exceedingly close to the 
hearts of most elementary school youngsters. 
We at North Avenue School became increas- 
ingly aware of this fact as day after day the 
playgrounds and the outer corridors of the 
school resounded to the roar of six guns, either 
imaginary or of the cap variety. The daily 
attire of many of our miniature Wild Bill 
Hickoks revolver, complete with 
bulging cartridge belts, slung low on each hip, 
and a ten-gallon hat worn at a rakish angle. 
This “mustang mania” had reached such pro- 


included 


portions with our pupils that none of us would 
have been surprised to walk into a classroom 
and find portraits of Roy Rogers and Gene 
Autry gracing the wall in the spot tradition- 


ally reserved for George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln. 

We recognized the value resulting from this 
type of play, particularly from the point of 
view of the wonderfully uninhibited panto- 
mime which went on. ‘To watch third-graders 
cutting down an imaginary outlaw with 
the lightning-fast draw of an imaginary gun, 
junior edition of Buffalo Bill 
grimacing in pain and sinking slowly to the 
dusty ground as both hands clutched that 
gaping hole in the chest made by a bullet out 
of ambush, or even to see a six-year-old riding 
a synthetic 
across the lawn of the school, was a sight that 
would gladden the heart of even the most cal- 


to observe a 


stallion in best western fashion 


‘em to the Draw 


sooeeiiiedt 
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The solution we decided on was to have an 
annual Western Day—one day during the 
school year when the cowboy was king. 

It was agreed that on all days during the 
school year other than Western Day, North 
Avenue’s wee wranglers were to check their 
guns at home with Mom or Dad before riding 
off to school, but that on Western Day they 
could come to school armed to the teeth. 

With the combined planning of school ad- 
ministrators, school staff members, parents, 
and representatives of the student body, 
Western Day developed into a rip-roaring suc- 
cessful event. On this day everyone appeared 
at school dressed in western garb. The cafe- 
teria became the chuck wagon, and the meal 
for the day was corn bread and pork and 
beans served in true range-riding fashion. 
Cowboy games and activities were the order 
of the day. Pupils were treated to a full-length 
western feature movie. Committees of pupils, 
parents, and teachers had planned and deco- 
rated the school all-purpose room in a west- 
ern motif featuring large cutout butcher-paper 
brands which were pasted on the walls. Typ- 
ical of these were Rock- 
ing R’s, Lazy 8's, and 
Circle M’s. In the eve- 
ning the entire commu- 
nity was invited to a real 
Western Jamboree con- 


ROBERT J. NAREAU 
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ents felt toward each other after they had 
engaged in a mock gun fight or danced the 
Virginia Reel together. 

We plan to have Western Day as an an- 
nual school-community affair, and already 
committees are at work planning how to make 
next year’s event bigger and better. Some of 
the tentative additions to the day’s activity we 
have under consideration are: 

1. Having a real cowboy come to the 
school and discuss the day’s work of the cow- 
boy with the students; or 

2. Inviting someone who has lived on, or 
visited, a real ranch to tell us about the work 
and how it is done. 

3. Asking people in the community who 
own ponies or saddle horses to bring them 
over to the school playground during the day 
and let each youngster have a ride. 

4. Demonstrations and instruction on such 
things as riding and roping. 

5. Games and contests, such as a marks- 
manship tournament using water pistols as 
guns and lighted candles as targets. 

6. Making a collection of cowboy pictures. 

7. Studying cattle brands and making 
drawings of them for display. 

We feel that we achieve the following edu- 
cational values from this type of activity: 

1. It provides pupils with an excellent op- 
portunity for self-expression. 

2. It provides an opportunity for pupils, 
parents, and teachers to meet as social peers. 

3. It aids in the solving of a problem by 
utilization of the co-operation and combined 
thinking of pupils, parents, and teachers. 

4. It provides an opportunity for adults to 
engage in and be a part of something which 
plays an important part in the lives of the 
children whose development and understand- 
ing have been entrusted to their care. 
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sisting of a potluck sup- De 
per and folk and ener here? Tell us how your school has handled 
dancing. It was surpris- a similar situation. Send your letter to: 
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the response of parents They should be 300 
as they entered whole- Give your address and school position. 
heartedly into the spirit 
of the day. It was very 
remarkable how much 
closer teachers and par- 


loused drama teacher. 

However, we also realized that if law and 
order were to be preserved the cowboy must 
be curbed. In discussing this situation with 
pupil leaders and members of the school’s 
Parent-Teacher Association, we all acknowl- 
edged that the cowboy is a part of the Ameri- 
can child’s life that is here to stay, but for the 
good of all concerned we had to have less of 
the Bar Twenty atmosphere around school. 


you approve of the solution § given 


Letters must reach us by April 6. @ 
to 500 words long. @ 
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3rd Award 


$10.00 


ist Award 


$20.00 
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Willys Favorite Whistle 


RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 


Yer boomed the factory whistle across the river. 
“Thanks, Mr. Whistle, for waking me up!” Willy shouted as 
he jumped out of bed. While Willy was dressing he heard another 
kind of whistle. Daddy was whistling “Yan-kee Doo-dle” as he 
trimmed the hedge. 

Willy went to the window. He sang the words to the marching 
whistling tune. “Fath’r and I went down to camp... A-long with 
Captain Good-in; And there we saw the men and boys. . . As thick 
as has-ty pud-din!”’ 

“That’s fine!” said his daddy. 

“But I wish I could whistle,” sighed Willy as he puckered up his 
lips and blew out . . . then in. 

“Keep on trying and you'll make your whistle work one of these 
days,” smiled his father. 

WHEE-ee-ee-ee! WHEE-ee-ee-ee! shrilled a whistle. Willy waved 
to the man on the bread truck. The white-coated man blew his little 
silver whistle again. WHEE-cee-ce-ee! 

“I’ve heard three different whistles already,” said Willy as he 
rushed outdoors to help his daddy pick up the hedge trimmings. “How 
many kinds of whistles do you suppose we might hear in a day?” 

“Well, as this is our exploring day, why don’t you keep count?” 
suggested his father. 

Nearly every Saturday afternoon Willy and his daddy went some- 
where. They called it exploring. First, they drove Mother over to 











big mossy rocks. Once they gathered sea shells along the sandy ocean 
beach. And last Saturday they kept a list of all the birds they saw 
and heard sing. 

Grandma was at the gate when they drove up to her white house. 
“What are you men exploring today?” she asked as she helped Mother 
with some bundles of rug rags. 

“We are going to count whistles,” said Willy. “Listen! there’s the 
whistle of a faraway train.” Wee-cee-eee-eee! Whee-eee-cee-ece! 
it whined in the distance. 

Willy and his daddy hadn’t gone very far until they saw some big 

















Grandma’s home. They liked to sew or braid rugs together. Willy 


and Daddy then went on their trip. 


One Saturday they looked for all kinds of pebbles along the river 
bank. Another time they explored for bugs in the grasses and under 


Purr 
PUFF’S 
HATS 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 
MARIA INGRAM 


NCE there was a dear little bunny named 

Puff Puff. She was the cutest bit of 

fluff ever. She was as fat as butter and as 
sweet as sugar candy cane. 

She should have been a happy little bunny, 
but she wasn’t. Puff Puff never smiled—not 
even a tiny crinkle. Her little mouth puck- 
ered into a small round “o” and it stayed 
that way. 

Even when her playmates turned somer- 
saults and scampered in and out of logs, Puff 
Puff’s mouth stayed in the same shape and 
the corners never turned up in a pleasant 
smile at all. 

Now it made Puff Puff’s mother very sad 
to see Puff Puff’s mouth in a round “o” all 


GIVE CHILDREN FREEDOM TO GROW 


circus tents on the edge of town. “Oh, Daddy, there is a circus pa- 


rade. Let’s stop and watch it.” 


the time. She wanted so badly to see her ba- 
by happy. Like all mothers, she did every- 
thing she could to please Puff Puff and she 
longed for the day when the round “o” would 
change into a wide smile. 

One day, Mother Rabbit looked at the cal- 
endar and she saw that it was almost Easter. 

Easter bonnets are very popular at Easter 
time, so Mother Rabbit said, “I am going to 
take Puff Puff shopping. She might like an 
Easter bonnet. The right kind of Easter bon- 
net would surely make Puff Puff smile.” 

So she took Puff Puff around the corner to 
try on Easter bonnets. As they went into the 
shop, they were met by Madame Cottontail. 

“May I help you, please?” asked Madame 
Cottontail. 

“Yes, thank you,” replied Mother Rabbit. 
“I wish to find a pretty, suitable bonnet for 
my baby, Puff Puff.” 

“Ah,” said Madame Cottontail, “you have 
come to the right shop, indeed. I have every 
kind of bonnet that was ever made. Now 
here is a bright red one. It is as red as apples, 
as red as tomatoes, and as red as radishes.” 

Puff Puff tried on the bonnet. She looked 
at herself for a long time, but did not smile. 
She just made her mouth rounder and said, 
“No, no, no!” 

“Well,” said Madame Cottontail, “here is 
a lovely green one. It is as green as lettuce, 
as green as cucumbers, and as green as cab- 
bage.” 

Of course, Puff Puff tried that one on, too. 


They saw elephants, horses, animals in cages . . . 
A clown was punching some big keys. Steam (Continued on page 61) 


And a calliope. 


She just made her mouth very round and 
said, ““No, no, no!” 

Then what seemed to be a big streak of 
sunshine, coming from one of the shelves, 
made Mother Rabbit sit up and take notice. 

“Let us see that bonnet, please,” she asked. 

“Certainly,” replied Madame Cottontail. 
“This bonnet is as yellow as squash, as yellow 
as lemons, and as yellow as the sun that 
ripens everything.” 

Puff Puff picked up her ears and she tried 
en the yellow bonnet. Her mouth made a 
very round “o.” She said, “No, no, no!” 

Madame Cottontail was getting very dis- 
couraged. But she thought that surely there 
would have to be one hat, among the dozens 
of hats, Puff Puff would like. Suddenly she 
took down a purple bonnet. “This gorgeous 
bonnet is as purple as eggplant, as purple as 
grapes, and as purple as violets,” she said. 

Puff Puff stuck out her whiskers and it 
looked as if she might smile. But she only 
shook her head and said, “No, no, no!” 

Puff Puff herself picked a dainty blue bon- 
net from the shelf. It was as blue as for-get- 
me-nots, as blue as a baby’s eyes, and as blue 
as a summer sky. But the dainty blue bon- 
net did not suit. (Continued on page 59) 
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Junior Tango 


Words and Music by Hazyl H. Fletcher 


Sing the tan - go—chil - dren smile, each hap - py boy and girl. 





Dance the tan - go, Lat - in style, while all the dane - ers whirl. Step, kick, and point your toe. 


Turn to your right, bow low. Step, kick, the oth - er toe. Turn to your left, bow low. 


~~ 


Hands on your hips and slide, then round and round you glide. Now slide the oth - er way, 


while the ma - ra - cas play. Raise arms high and (clap, clap, clap). Step, kick, and 


point your toe. Dance the tan - go (clap, clap, clap), A bow be - fore you go. 


The dance begins with the dancers whirling. The words of the song dances. This is most important to keep the flavor of the Latin-American 


give the directions for the steps but each teacher and class will want rhythm. Castanets, tambourines, and maracas may be used if available, 
to give it their own interpretation. One group should sing and keep the but the children will enjoy making substitute instruments out of jars, 
tempo of the bass rhythm throughout the song while the other group tin cans, pebbles, sticks, and flat rocks. 
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A Surprise 
for 

Grandmother 

Witherspoon 


ANNE ALEXANDER 


fg the animals that lived on the farm 
loved Grandmother Witherspoon more 
than anybody else in the world. She had a 
twinkle in her eyes, a gay curvy smile, and a 
light spring to her step. And she had the 
cleanest, neatest, sweetest farm in all King 
County. 

But one day Grandmother Witherspoon 
didn’t have a twinkle in her eyes. She didn’t 
have a curvy smile. And there wasn’t even 
the tiniest spring to her step. 

“It’s because she wants a new spring bon- 
net for the Easter Parade,” barked Shep. 
“And there are no pennies in the blue sugar 
bowl to buy one.” 

“Maybe if we put on our very best man- 
ners she'll forget about the spring bonnet for 
the Easter Parade,” said Mr. Horse. 

So all the animals put on their very best 
manners. They waited their turn for break- 
fast. ‘They didn’t push or shove at supper- 
time. They went to bed without any fuss. 

Grandmother Witherspoon seemed ver 
pleased but she didn’t get back her twinkle, 
her curvy gay smile, or the spring to her steps. 

“She still wants that spring bonnet for the 
Easter Parade,” barked Shep. 

“Then we must work hard,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. “We must work so hard that we'll 
earn more pennies for the blue sugar bowl.” 

The animals worked as hard as they could. 
Mrs. Mooly was careful to give extra cream 
with her milk. The Chicken family were care- 
ful to lay two dozen extra eggs. Mr. Horse 
was careful to pull his plow in quick, even 
rows. And Mrs. Sheep was careful to have 
her fleece as white as the cleanest snow. 

But the barn door began to sag. The wheel 
on the wagon came off. A branch broke four 
windows in the chicken house. And all the 
extra pennies went to fix these things up. 
Grandmother Witherspoon still had the clean- 
est, neatest, sweetest farm in all King County, 
but there was not one penny left in the sugar 
bowl for the new spring bonnet. 

“Maybe Grandmother Witherspoon never 
will have a twinkle in her eyes, a gay curvy 
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smile, or a spring to her’ step,” cackled the 
hens. “Tomorrow is Easter and she has no 
bonnet.” 

There was only one thing to do. They 
would have to make the new spring bonnet 
themselves. 

“What does a new spring bonnet look 
like?”’ asked Mrs. Mooly. 






Shep ran to the village to find out. “It’s a 
thing-a-ma-bob that sits on your head with a 
bit of this, that, and the other all over it,” he 
reported. 

“I have a thing-a-ma-bob that sits on your 
head,” said Mr. Horse. He pulled an old 
straw hat down from a hook with his teeth. 
“We can use this.” 

“Spring bonnets should be gay and bright 
and fluffy,” said Shep. “This is dull.” 

“That's because it has no this, that, or the 
other yet,” said Mrs. Sheep. “Here’s a bit of 
this—my fluffy fleece as white as snow.” 

“And there’s that, our bright feathers,” 
chanted the chickens, plucking out their pret- 
tiest feathers. “They're like sunshine.” 

“And here’s a bit of the other,” said Mrs. 
Mooly as she brought over her cowbell. “My 
bell has the gayest tinkle in the world.” 

The animals went right to work. The stars 
faded from the sky and Mr. Sun pecked over 
the barn just as they finished. The animals 
hurried to the farmhouse. They all called out 
in their loudest voices. And before you 
could say, “Goodness, what’s that racket!” 
Grandmother Witherspoon was at the door. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” she cried. ‘“‘What a beau- 
tiful spring bonnet!” She patted the fluffy 
fleece, she stroked the bright feathers, and she 
tinkled the gay cowbell. She tried it on. 
“Thank you, thank you,” she cried as she 
walked around the cleanest, neatest, sweetest 
farm in all King County. “Thank you for 
my beautiful spring bonnet.” Now there was 
a twinkle in her eyes, she wore a gay curvy 
smile, and there was a spring to her steps. 

And all the animals loved Grandmother 
Witherspoon more than ever before. 


JIMMY JONES and HIS BALL 


FAITH BOWDEN 


ANG! went the back door of Jimmy Jones’s 
house. Swish! went Jimmy Jones into 
the house. 

“Mother, Mother!” called Jimmy Jones. 
“T’ve lost my new ball down the drain.” 

“Oh, Jimmy Jones, not again!” 

Jimmy Jones loved to play ball. But his 
home was near a storm drain which had a big 
opening at the mouth of it. When anything 
went into the drain it was gone, for the drain 
ran under the streets for several blocks. 

“I’m so sorry, Jimmy. There is nothing I 
can do about it. That is the fourth ball that 
has gone down the drain in the last three 
months, and I cannot buy you another.” 

Jimmy Jones felt very bad. He wouldn’t 
cry, though. His Daddy had told him that 
crying never helped. He must try to think of 
some way to get his ball back. 

He went back outside, and sat on the curb- 
ing near the drain. Suddenly he heard a loud 
swishing noise. It sounded like a great big 
hose, squirting a lot of water. Jimmy Jones 
walked down to the corner of his street. He 
looked to the right and sure enough, there 
was a great big hose squirting a lot of water. 
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The fire truck was there and had a hose 
connected to the hydrant. Firemen were 
flushing out the hydrants to be sure they were 
in working order. Jimmy Jones stood watch- 
ing the rush of water come out of the hose, 
when all of a sudden he had an idea. 

“Mr. Fireman!” He ran over to the man 
sitting on the truck. “Are you going to turn 
on all the hydrants?” 

“Yes, we are,” said the fireman. “We do 
this once a year. You can watch us, but stay 
back out of the way.” 

“T don’t want to watch you. 
a favor of you.” 

He told the fireman about his ball, and how 
he couldn’t buy another. The fireman was 
a kind man, and after listening to Jimmy 
Jones’s story, he said, “So you would like to 
have us turn the hose down the drain, would 
you, and see if we can wash your ball out?” 

“Yes, piease,’ Jimmy Jones looked very 
anxious. 

The fireman went over and talked to the 
other firemen. Then he came back. 

“Tl tell you what you can do. You go 
down the street where (Continued on page 64) 
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THE FRIENDLY COW 


Moo, moo, moo, the friendly cow 
Walks upon the hill, 

Quietly eats the tender grass 

And nips the daffodil, 

I love the cow because she gives 

My family lots of these: 

Cold milk to drink, butter for bread, 
And cakes of yellow cheese. 


OLLIE JAMES ROBERTSON 


THE BUNTER 


There was once a sheep who thought it quite a stunt 


To bunt. 


He would often get behind the farmer’s wife and shove her 


Over. 


And when children walked along the road, he met them 


And upset them. 


At last one day he came behind the farmer without 


And made him fall. 


But forever be it noted that the farmer was the winner. 


He had the sheep for dinner. 
Moral 


If you think youre big enough to push other folks around a lot, 


You'd better not! 


\_APRIL. VERSE 


ROBIN’S BREAKFAST 


Robin listened—‘“That’s 
I can hear him twist and squirm! 
There—his head’s up through the 


ground. 


What a breakfast I have found!” 


LENA 8. ELLINGWOOD 
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PROTEST 


Zins N Ever heard of plastic hats 
yy Made to fit a bird? 
Parasols for pussycats 
: Likewise sound absurd. 


f 


Why must I wear rainproof clothes, 
Cape and boots and such? 
Yes, it’s raining, but who knows 


— ' 
apes snes If it will amount to much. 


Little barefoot birds and cats 
Under any sky 

Go without raincoats and hats. 
Why can’t I? 


—GENE MOORE 


RAINY DAY RECESS 


What can we do on a rainy day? 


Get out the blocks and have a good play; 
Get out the puzzles and color books too. 
There are plenty of things for children to do. 


THEY MAKE THE ROADS 


The steam shovel bites 

Just as much as it can get, 
Spits it out, bites again, 

And it doesn’t even sweat! 


I'll build a house and I'll build a road, 


I'll take this truck and bring you a load, 
I'll fold a basket and I'll fold a chair. 
paper dolls, too, need new clothes to 


The 
wear. 


We'll play with a beanbag and see who can win, 
So get a trash basket and throw the bag in. 

a hammer, a saw, and some nails, 

And make a fine boat with cabin or sails. 


I'll get 


I'll roll a ball to Billy and Hal. 


And I'll get a story and read to my pal. 
So what do we care if it sprinkles or pours? 
We still can be happy while playing indoors. 


-FRANCES DUGGAR 


ROLLER SKATING 
What fun to skate on roller skates! 
While one foot rolls, the other waits 
I put it down, and roll along, 
As skate-wheels sing a whirly song! 
The sidewalk sets my feet a-tingle; 
The thrills of speed and rhythm mingle! 
I just can’t tell how fine it feels 
To go along on feet with wheels! 


NAIDA DICKSON 


The bulldozer comes 
With a push and a bunt, 
Shoves the dirt here and there, 
And it doesn’t even grunt! 


The steam roller rolls 

Where new roads are black as ink, 
Back and forth till they’re flat, 

And it doesn’t even blink! 


They bite and they push, 
And they roll them smooth and wide— 

Roads that lead far away— 
So that you and I can ride. 


—J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


THE RAGGEDY OLD MAN RAIN 


Look! Here comes the Rain Man, cleaning the street. 

He’s tattered and torn from his head to his feet, 

But his voice, like the cool wind, is soft and sweet, 
Raggedy old man Rain. 

He sprinkles rain-silver around and around. 

It sparkles like new coins spilled out on the ground 

As he slips away quickly, with never a sound. 
Raggedy old man Rain. 


—-LOUISE SCOTT WRIGLEY 


DREAMLAND TREE 


Come, my little sleep one, close your laughing eyes. 


The dreamland tree is bending in the breeze, 


Water chimes are ringing out a curfew to the skies, 


While a creamy moon is blinking through the trees. 


warning him at all 


Butterflies are dancing on a golden daffodil, 
Fairy boats are gliding down the stream; 
Little robin redbreast is flying up the hill. 
Can’t you hear him singing you a dream? 


Catch a tiny silver cloud and sail the misty blue 
Where stars are sliding down the milky way; 


And when the sun has sent her beams to chase away the dew 


You’ll hear the sparrows chirping, “Come and play.” 


—<CLIFTON J. NOBLE 
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STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





NOMEWHERE along the Oregon Trail in 
S 1850, a wagon train stopped for the 
night. The covered wagons were pulled into 
a circle as protection against the Indians. 
Here and there fires blazed. The Tom Haines 
family was gathered around one of these 
campfires where Mrs. Haines was cooking the 
evening meal. 

“Mamma, tomorrow is Easter. How many 
eggs do you suppose the Easter Bunny will 
bring me?” asked five-year-old Molly Haines. 

“Oh, Molly, I don’t think the Easter Bun- 
ny can find us ’way out here so far from 
home,” her mother answered. 

“But, Mamma, the Easter Bunny is like 
Santa Claus. He goes everywhere. I hope 
there are lots of blue eggs. I like blue eggs 
best.” Molly hugged her doll close to her 
body. 

“Wouldn’t you rather have the beautiful 
string of blue beads the Sioux Indian woman 
gave Father for saving her papoose when it 
fell into the river?” asked Johnny. “Beads last 
longer than eggs.”” He was ten years old and 
knew the Easter Bunny would not be coming. 

“No, thanks, Johnny, I would rather have 
eggs on Easter.” Molly turned to her mother. 
“Mamma, may I go and play with Harriet 
for a little while?” 

“Just for a few minutes. Supper will soon 
be ready and then you must go to bed.” 

Molly ran into the evening dusk. 
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ENNIE was drying the supper dishes while 

Dorothy, his older sister, washed. Sud- 
denly Dorothy poked his arm and pointed at 
the calendar on the wall. “Look, Mother's 
birthday is next week,” she whispered, so 
Mother, in the dining room, wouldn't hear. 

“Wow! So soon?” Lennie exclaimed in 
consternation. As usual, he had hardly any 
money. 

“What are you going to get her?” he whis- 
pered to Dorothy. 

She squinted thoughtfully. A mysterious 
smile spread over her face. “I know. But | 
think I'll keep it a secret.” 

Lennie kept on rubbing the plate with the 
dish towel. He was thinking too. Mother de- 
served something special, because she always 
made their birthdays so happy. What could 
he get for fifty cents? That was all the money 
he had. Suddenly he smiled mysteriously too. 
He remembered something Mother had said 
on Dorothy’s birthday a few months ago 
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aster Along 
the Oregon Trail 


“Johnny, there isn’t a single egg left in the 
whole wagon train. We haven't had any 
since we left the last settlement in Nebraska.” 
Mrs. Haines wiped her sweat-streaked face on 
her apron as she turned from stirring the con- 
tents of an iron pot hung over the fire. 

A tall man walked into the circle of fire- 
light and asked, “What is this about Nebras- 
ka? I for one am thankful that we have seen 
the last of that country with its mile-wide 
Platte River. We nearly lost three men when 
we crossed at Fort Phil Kearney.” 

Mrs. Haines turned to her husband. “Oh, 
Tom, it’s Molly. She knows tomorrow is 
Easter and she has her heart set on Easter 
eggs.” 

“Easter eggs! There isn’t even a hen with- 
in five hundred miles of here. She will just 
have to get over such a foolish notion.” 

Mr. Haines sat down on a box and threw 
his hat on the ground beside him. 


Too Many Secrets 


HELEN YERKES 


Mother had remarked that she hadn't had a 
birthday cake of her own for fifteen years. 
When Lennie asked why, she had said, “It 
isn’t any fun to make one for yourself.” 
Lennie would give her a birthday cake. He'd 
ask about it at Schimmel’s Bakery tomorrow. 

When Daddy strolled into the kitchen for a 
drink of water, Dorothy pointed to the calen- 
dar and whispered, “Mother's birthday. 
Don’t forget.” 

Daddy took out his memo book and jotted 
it down. He stood there looking thoughtful 
for a few moments. Then he grinned. “Hah! 
Just the thing! Ill get it.” 

“What?” Lennie asked. 

Daddy put his finger to his lips. “Shhh! 
Deep dark secret!” 

Entering Schimmel’s Bakery the next after- 
noon, Lennie drew deep breaths of pleasure. 
The smell of fresh hot bread and the shelves 
full of sweet goods made his mouth water. 

“How much are birthday cakes?” he asked. 

“They start at two dollars. No charge fer 
decoration,” she said. 

Lennie looked disconsolate, as his fingers 
touched the lone fifty cents in his pocket. “I 
guess I won’t order one yet,” he said. 

He walked home slowly. How could he get 
enough money for even a small cake? 
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NORMA WOODBURY 


“I know, Tom, but she will be heartbro- 
ken.” Mrs. Haines picked up a long-handled 
spoon and began to stir. 

“We have Indians, windstorms, sand, sage 
brush, and rattlesnakes, but no cyveys, She will 
just have to be a brave little pioneer like her 
mother.” Mr. Haines smiled at his wife 

“Brave! Me brave? You don’t know how 
frightened: I am every time we sce smoke sig- 
nals on a distant hill or the ashes of an Indian 
campfire,” Mrs. Haines said. 

“Look at Johnny here; he isn’t making a 
fuss over such a small matter as Easter eggs. 
are you, Son?” Mr. Haines reached out to 
ruffle Johnny’s straw-colored hair. 

“IT know we don’t have eggs. But Molly is 
littie. She doesn’t understand.” Johnny gazed 


solemnly into the fire. (Continued on page 66) 


i 


He looked up when Mrs. Arden called 
from her porch. She wanted him to get some 
medicine from the drugstore. Coming back 
to her house, Lennie got an idea. Mrs. Arden 
was a good cook. Maybe she would make a 
cake, and let him work to pay for it. 

Mrs. Arden smiled when he finished ex- 
plaining his problem. “Of course I'll make 
you a cake, Lennie. Come tomorrow after 
school and I'll have some jobs for you.” 

Lennie whistled lightheartedly the rest of 
the way home. He was bursting to tell Daddy 
and Dorothy his secret, but he decided it 
would be more fun to surprise them, too. 

Mrs. Arden gave Lennie plenty of work, 
but he didn’t mind a bit. He kept thinking of 
the cake she'd promised to make, her sunshine 
cake with thick white icing and yellow daisies 
and “Happy Birthday” on the top 

At last Saturday, Mother’s birthday, came. 
Everyone wished her a happy birthday and 
gave her a hearty kiss. ‘They helped with 
chores all day and they cooked supper, so she 
could be company for once. Nobody had giv- 
en his present yet. Daddy said they’d all pre- 
sent their gifts after supper. Lennie had 
brought his cake home and sneaked it into a 
cupboard in the cellar. When the supper ta- 
ble was cleared, Daddy, Dorothy, and Lennie 
left to get their presents. 

A few moments later the three came int 
the kitchen by different doors and stopped, 
staring at each other. Each one was carrying 
a big, gorgeous birthday cake! 

“Where did you get yours?” Daddy whis- 
pered. “I bought mine at Schimmels’.” 

“T made mine at Peggy’s house this morn- 
ing,” Dorothy said. (Continued on page 56) 
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Anton Dvorak (dvor-shak) is known to most 
Americans because of his Fifth Symphony, "From 
the New World," which was written during the 
Bohemian composer's visit to America from 
1892 to 1895. During the summer of 1892, Dvorak 
was vacationing in Spillville, lowa, and had 
gone to see the Minnehaha Falls in Minneapolis. 
The story goes that while viewing the Falls, he 
scribbled some notes on his cuff. These notes 





Words and arrangement by Elva S. Daniels 


When the month of March js done, There comes the date of A- pril 
will prove suc - cess- ful, See how man~- y oth-ers you 


Just pre -tend that you're dis -tress- ful, May - be that 


pril Jool } 


later became a set of “Humoresques,” short 
humorous or whimsical compositions. 

It is thought that this particular "Humoresque" 
was written for Dvorak's children, and was 
modeled after Swanee River," but disguised by 
clever changes in rhythm and melody. For a 
nice effect that the class will enjoy, ask half of 
the group to sing this song while the other half 
sings “Swanee River." 


Tune: Humoresque, Opus 101, No. 7, by Anton Dvorak 


one, A_ date that’s called the day of A - pril 


Fooled So be on your guard, be wise, For tricks and pranks you don’t sur - mise, Or you'll be - come an 


ex - tra quick, You're sure to find a 


fool. For if you are 


Don’t be 


a 
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a-groan-ing, Don’tbe a-moan - ing} 


don’tbe a-sigh-ing, Don’tbe a-ecry-ing; Say “A-pril Fool” toev-’ry girl and boy. 


are pro~-tect-ing, Find some - one who’s un-sus~-pect-ing, See if they'll be - come an 


clev-er trick, A trick to make an 


This is a day full of mirth and joy. 


While your - self 


- pril Fook ot But be 


t 


war- yas youtry or all yourplans maygo a- , And you'll be-come thebig- gest A- pril Fool! 
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O* THE little mountain across 
the river from his home, 
Master Tom lay sprawled on his 
stomach looking far over the val- 
ley. Tomorrow he must leave all 


this that he had held dear and go 


off to school. And though the 
school was only two days’ journey 
down the James River, it would 
be another world. 

Tom’s horse left off cropping 
the grass to nuzzle the boy ques- 
tioningly, but Tom turned his 
thin, freckled face away from his 
friend. Nine-going-on-ten was far 
too old for tears, so even the horse 
mustn’t see the moisture in Tom’s 
eyes. 

“Latin ... Greek... French,” 
Tom muttered. “What’s a fellow 
need with all that stuff? Means a 
lot more to row and ride and 
swim and know how to look after 
the crops!” 

But Tom’s father had spoken, 
and back in 1752, a father’s de- 
cision was a boy’s law. Tom was 
to go to Reverend Douglass 
school now, and later to college. 
Young as he was, he must start 
living by his father’s two strict 
rules: “A man must learn to be 
useful,” and “Never ask another 
to do what you can do for your- 
self.” 

“Without education, you can’t 
abide by either rule,” his father 
had told him. “You would be 
neither useful nor able to do 
things for yourself.” 

“T can learn the work of the 
plantation, riding by your side,’ 
Tom had _ suggested’ eagerly 
‘“How to look after the corn and 
wheat and tobacco. How to raise 
our beef and mutton and pork 
Grind the wheat and rye into 
flour. Shear the sheep for our 
wool, and chop down trees for 
our lumber. Surely that’s school- 
ing aplenty!” 

“How would you know if a 
crop made money if you couldn’t 
keep accounts?” his father asked. 
“And how would you entertain 
the guests from high places who 
break their journey at our home 
if you had no command of lan- 
guage or literature?” 

“You could do those things, 
Father,” Tom pleaded. 

But his father shook his head. 
“You can’t know what lies ahead 
in your lifetime, Tom. What- 
ever it is, you must be mentally 
and physically prepared for it, my 
boy.” 

So this was to be Tom’s last 
day of freedom, and during it he 


would do all his favorite things. 
He had ridden the fields beside 
his father this morning. He had 
visited his loved little mountain 
this afternoon and planned again 
how here he would someday build 
his home. Now he would catch a 
string of fish and cook one for his 
lunch. And tenight when the 
family gathered around the fire- 
side, he would play his violin and 
they would sing. And later they'd 





listen to his father’s stories of sur- 
veying days when he’d had to eat 
the raw flesh of game and sleep 
in a hollow tree to hide from wild 
beasts. Oh, it was such a pleas- 
ant, satisfying life! Why must the 
pattern be broken for school? 
Fishing was bad. The sun 
crossed the blue sky above him 
and flung shadows over the fields. 
But not a single miserable little 
minnow had nibbled his bait, 


Boy Into Man 


NAN GILBERT 


EW OR-LEANS, Chi-ca-go, 





Bos-ton!” Linda 
brushed her blond hair vigorously. ‘The 
brush in her hand kept time to the tuneless little 


chant she was whispering softly to herself. “New 


York, Washing-ton!”” She stared unseeingly into 
the blue eyes looking back at her from the dressing 
Everyone is traveling to faraway 
places but me, and me,” she sighed deeply, “I just 


table mirror. 


go to Lake Three Pines each summer. A hundred 


miles from home!” 


Linda had always wanted to travel and since 


Mr. and Mrs. Carter and their red-haired twin 


boys had moved into the upstairs apartment from 
Washington, D.C., Linda’s dreams had settled 
on the Capital as her own special rainbow’s end. 
Mrs. Carter was going back home for a visit this 
summer. For a minute Linda pretended that she 
was going along. She could see herself walking up 
the broad steps to the Capitol building with its 
great dome; or high in the Washington Monument 
with the whole wonderful, white, marble city 


spread at her feet. 


“Tinda, Linda!’ Mother’s voice cut into her 
daydream. “You're wanted on the phone.” 

“Yes, Mother, I'll be there in a jiffy.” Linda 
swept her hair back into a 
neat pony tail with two prac- 
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ticed motions, ran a quick 
comb through her curly bangs, 
and dashed for the phone. 








though he'd followed the stream 
farther than ever before. Disgust- 
edly, he shouldered pole and lines, 
and looped his horse’s reins over 
his arm. 

Around a bend he came upon 
a sandy cove where smoke rose 
from a small campfire. A boy not 
much older than Tom scrambled 
to his feet and poised ready to 
run for the woods. ‘Tom stopped 
him with an admiring exclama- 
tion. “What a fine catch! Your 
luck’s better than mine! Or may- 
be you're a better fisherman.” 

The shy boy from the back- 
woods reddened with pleasure at 
the compliment. “I have a big 
one cooking in the ashes. ‘Take 
it and welcome.” 

“Come and eat it with me 

Over the crisp, brown fish 
Tom learned that the boy’s name 
was Eb and that he lived some 
distance away with his grandfa- 
ther. Tom in turn told about th 
despised schooling that he must 
take up on the morrow, and, 
looking up for sympathy, met 
such envy in Eb’s eyes that he 
was astonished. 

“Say, I believe yeu’d rather gx 
to school than fish!” 

“Oh, yes!” Eb said longingly 
“With schooling, I could learn t 
be a surveyor. That’s what I want 
more than anything.” 

“Won't your grandfather let 
you go to school?” Tom asked 
curiously. 

Eb shrugged. “School's not for 
the poor, Master Tom. Wher 
would Grandpa get money fo" 
fees?” (Continued on page 56 


LD 
FAITHFUL 


MARION ULLMARK 


With an apologetic smile at her mother, Linda 
picked up the receiver. “Hello, yes, Millie.” Linda 
settled back in the chair with a pleased smile. 
Millie was a new girl in Grant School and just 
about the most popular one in the whole seventh 
grade. She usually didn’t bother much with sixth- 
graders, so Linda felt flattered at her call. 

“A party at your house, Saturday evening? I'd 
love to come, Millie. Seven o’clock? I'll be there. 


and thanks for calling, Millie,” Linda purred into 


the phone. 






“I thought you were baby-sitting Saturday, 
Mother commented. 

“Oh, no!” Linda snatched up the desk calendar. 
Saturday was ringed with a red circle. “How un- 
lucky can a person be?” 
darkened with anger. “Well, I'll just have to teil 
Mrs. Carter that I can’t 


Her eyes widened and 


(Continued on page 63, 
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can be enjoyed by 


the Middle Grades 


HELEN KING 


Teacher, Crayton School, 
Columbia, South Carolina 


nour three weeks before my sixth grade 
A was ready to begin a study of Mexico, 
the names and addresses of some Mexican 


travel bureaus were posted. During a lan- 
uage period, the class wrote for folders and 
other information. By the time we were ready 
for Mexico, this material began to arrive. 


Our Objectives 


1. To study our neighbor’s country: loca- 
tion; climate, and other physical features; 
resources and produ ts, 

lo learn some of Mexico's history: the 
Aztecs and other ancient Indian civilizations; 
conquest and domination by the Spaniards; 
Indian and Spanish influence on Mexican 
life; struggle for independence. 
To learn about the people: origin; folk- 
ways; religion; government; transportation. 
+t. To collect Mexican articles, and gain 
appreciation of the people through their arts 


and crafts and skills needed to make them. 
). To develop understandings and attitudes 


about the exploitation of Mexico by other 
countries (including our own); the interde- 
pr ndence of the United States and Mexico 
for certain resources and produc ts; the impor- 
tance of the “Good Neighbor” policy. 


Hew We Preceeded 


Our unit actually began with the showing 
of two films, Lands of Mexico and Arts and 
Crafts of Mexico (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films), and the reading of Next-Door Neigh- 
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bor—Mexico, “Good Neighbor Series,” by 
Greenbie (Row Peterson 

The children brought articles made in 
Mexico from their homes, and we soon had 
an attractive display. ‘These included: bas- 
kets, pottery, jewelry, sombreros, shawls, rugs, 
embroidered blouses, shoes, dolls, Stamps, 
painted gourds, parakeets, musical instru- 
ments, books, and pictures. 

As the folders from the travel bureaus ar- 
rived, they were read, reported on, and ex- 
changed. 

The class became interested in getting ad- 
ditional books from the library, and each day 
we had a period for reading, discussion, and 
questioris. Any questions which could not be 
answered on the spot were listed on a “Re- 
search Chart” and received attention later. 

The children decided they would like to di- 
vide into Aztecs, Toltecs, and Mayas, and 
then search for information about their re- 
spective groups. This made the sharing of 
new-found knowledge more exciting. 

The colorful and rhythmic music of Mexico 
held much appeal, and the children learned 
to distinguish between Indian and Spanish 
rhythms. They learned a number of Mexican 
folk songs and dances including Down in 
Mexico (with dance), Fiesta (with dance), 
Palomita. A Thwarted Romance, The Old 
Mexican Woman, La Cucuracha, Dancing, 
and the Mexican Hat Dance. 

We also collected musical instruments of 
Mexico: the guitar, castanets, tambourines, 
gourds, and drum. We also read a simplified 
version of Bizet’s opera Carmen, and listened 
to some recordings from the opera. 

Each member of the class chose a project to 
work on. Included were: friezes, posters, a 


relief map made of flour, salt, and water, a 
colored map showing the states of Mexico, a 
colored resources and products map, pottery 
made from clay, and a Mexican flag. 

As a result of their interest, they all want- 
ed to make booklets on Mexico using the fol- 
lowing outline with subheads dictated by the 
individual desires of the pupil. 

I. What the Maps Tell Us 

II. History 

III. People 

After the information had been collected in 
the booklets, they were finished by enclosing 
between construction-paper covers with In- 
dian and Mexican decorations. 


Our Culmination 


We had a Mexican exhibit in the school li- 
brary. ‘The children wrote invitations on 
decorated paper to parents, other classes, and 
some school officials. 

The children decided to use the booklet 
outline as the pattern for arranging the ma- 
terial we had made or collected, and the class 
worked in groups to set up the exhibit. Chil- 
dren volunteered as guides during the exhibit. 

For the finale, part of the class dressed in 
Mexican costumes, and danced the Mexican 
Hat Dance, accompanied by other members 
playing the instruments we had collected. 
Viewing the exhibit and enjoying the enter- 
tainment consumed thirty minutes of the 
guests’ time, and all expressed the thought 
that the “time had been well spent.” 


Helpful A-V Material 


Boy of Mexico, A: Juan and His Donkey 
(film, b & w, and color), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Fiesta Day, “Children of Latin America Se- 
ries” (filmstrip, color), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Hand Industries of Mexico (film, b & w, and 

- color), Coronet Films. 

Mexican Children, “Children of Many 
Lands” (film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. 

Mexican Journey, Parts I, Il, Ill; Land of 
the Mayas—The Yucatan, “Regional Ge- 
ography” (filmstrips, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 

Mexico, “This World of Ours” (film, b & w, 
and color), produced by Dudley Pictures 
Corp., available from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Mexico, People of Southern Tropical Re- 
gions; Children of Mexico; A Day at the 
Bullfights; Mexico: Scenic and Physical 
Characteristics of the Land; Mexicans at 
Work; Mexico: Customs of the People, 
“Mexico and Central America” (2” x 2” 
slidesets, color), Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 

Pedro and Maria of Mexico, “Children Near 
and Far” (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. 

Boy Who Could Do Anything, and Other 
Mexican Folk Tales, by Brenner (William 
R. Scott, 513 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 11. 

New Music Horizons, Books V and VI, Silver 
Burdett Co., 45 East 17th St., New York 3. 


Eprrortat Note: During the current school year, 
Mrs. King is teaching third grade in Crayton School. 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS ... 


. . The Tape Recorder 


JO ANN CHILDRESS 
Kindergarten Assistant, Bethany School, Lincoln, Nebraska 


vv" NG children love to hear 
and imitate sounds made by 


animals, machines, the elements. 
and other individuals. 

By using the tape recorder with 
kindergarten children I found a 
very satisfying outlet for imitation 
of sounds. Since I wanted a sim- 
ple story with many sounds for the 
first “sound effects” program, I 
wrote my own. However, any num- 
ber of stories in books and maga- 
zines may be used. 

I chose eight children to record 
the first story. We talked about 
the sound effects needed and tried 
out suggestions, deciding on ones 
that sounded most real. Each child 
was responsible for two sounds— 
one in the first half of the story, 
and one in the second half. I was 
narrator. We rehearsed the first 
half and recorded it. Then we did 
the same with the second half. 

When the entire group had 
heard our “radio program,” the 
participants showed how they had 
made the sounds. Finally, we re- 


.. Dolls on 


GLADYS H. 


7iTu television, movies, comic 
W books, mechanical toys, and 
easy transportation providing com- 
petition, it takes every technique 
and skill the teacher has to keep 
school subject matter interesting 
and alive. In the past two years I 
have used marionettes to help me 
hold the children’s interest. 

Making the marionettes accord- 
ing to directions found in books 
and various articles has afforded 
me many hours of pleasure as well 
as providing me with a constructive 
teaching aid. 

I started out with a clumsy old 
clown. It takes very little skill to 
manipulate him so that he is fun to 
watch, yet the puppeteer gets just 
as much thrill as if he were more 
skillful. Like everything else, skill 
with the dolls on strings comes with 
practice. 





played the story so that the chil- 
dren could associate the actions 
with the sounds. 

If a recorder is not available, 
one group of children can produce 
such a program behind a screen. 


Butch the Bee who 
wouldn’t Buzz 


Refer to this sound-effects key 
whenever you come to an italicized 
word in the following story. 
Bees—buzzing sound with mouth 
Cricket—clicking sound with mouth 
Rain—tap fingers on tin can 
Dry leaves—crinkle paper in hand 
Galloping—slap hands on knees 
Sneeze—kerchoo 
Windshield wiper—“swish-swash” 
Church bells—tap triangle 
Bubbling stream—blow through a 

straw into a glass of water 
Splash—slap hand on water 
Walking—“walk” fingers on table 
Train—make choo-choo sound 
Car motor—make starting sound 
Door—shut a real door 
Scream—make sound with mouth 


Strings 
BENSCOE 


Our clown, who was named 
Bopo, was an experiment to see if 
second-graders could manage the 
controls and strings. At first it 
seemed that all my spare time was 
spent untangling Bopo. Soon the 
different children learned how not 
to tangle and also how to untangle 
in case the strings did snarl. 

After Bopo, the Dancing Girl 
came to hang on our classroom 
wall. The Dancing Girl made me 
realize that although a boy knows 
that dolls are not boys’ toys, he still 
has a desire to handle and play 
with them. 

The Dancing Girl brought to 
light a hidden ability in one of my 
poorer students. Although he was 
almost nine he had never learned 
to read. School was a bore to him. 
After two or three days I found 


John liked to stay in at recess “to 
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ONE day when all the flowers were 
in bloom, a family of beautiful yel- 
low and black bumblebees went on 
a trip. They were looking for a 
bigger flower garden. 

As Mother and Father Bumble 
flew through the air they sang. 
Brother and Sister Bumble san; 


=? 


too, as they flew along. Bat Baby 
Bumble, who was called Butch, 
didn’t sing at all. He was too busy 
looking at everything. He didn’t 
even watch where he was going. 
Before very long Butch was ’way 
behind his family. 

Butch began to get tired, so he 
settled down on a beautiful yellow 
rose. The first thing he saw when 
he looked around was a shiny black 
cricket who was crawling in the 
leaves. But before he had time to 
say hello, Butch felt something on 
his wings, first one drop and then 
another. He listened and then he 


knew that it was raining. The 
cricket had scurried under some 
dry leaves so Butch hurried under 
some dry leaves too. 

After a while the rain stopped 
and Butch stretched his wings and 
took off into the air. 

He was flying very fast when he 
saw a cloud of dust below him. 
Down Butch flew and landed on 
the thing that was causing the 
dust. It was big and brown and 
made a galloping noise as it moved 
Butch didn’t know it, but 
this noisy animal was a horse. He 


along. 
crawled from its ear, around its 
eye, and finally onto its nese. But 
he should have stayed away from 
the nose, for, all of a sudden that 
horse sneezed and blew poor little 
Butch high into the air. 

When he finally stopped faliing 
and opened his wings, Butch had 
funny feeling (Continued on page 55) 





finish his paper.” He was often in 
the room twenty minutes, but there 
was little evidence of work having 
been done. One day I returned for 
something and found John working 
very hard to get rhythm from our 
Dancing Girl. He soon developed 
the ability to make her dance with 
perfect rhythm and learned to 
make her do many steps other chil- 
dren could not accomplish. 

What did we gain by this? When 
John found something he could ex- 
cel in, he began to ask to take a 
reader home. His spelling improved 
and he even worked hard to be- 
come the best writer in my second 
grade. Maybe John would have 
accomplished these things without 
the marionettes to help him, but in 
the three years he had attended 
school he had not discovered an 
interest before. There have been 
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numerous other incidents of gen- 
eral scholastic improvement trace- 
able to interest in marionettes. 
New dolls on strings were added 
to our collection until we had many 
characters hanging along our wall 
I knew these toys were fine.for play 
therapy, so at recess time small 
groups of children were often al 
lowed to stay in the room and work 
out a play. When the rest of us re 
turned, the small table was pulled 
in front of the room and they 
would give a play Sometimes it 
would be the reading lesson we had 
that morning. Other times it might 
be some story I had read. Many 
times it was just little plays coming 
from the imagination of two o1 
three children. We had no bridge 
but chairs were just as good to 
stand on. There were no flats to 
work over at (Continued on page 55 


























































(_HARACTERS 


INK FAIRY YELLOW FAIRY 
BLUE FAIRY VIOLET FAIRY 
oTner FrAtimes—As desired. They may 

be the dancers. 
GOBLIN LEADER CURLED TOES 
WISE COBLIN POINTED CAP 
OTHER GOBLINS—As 


desired 


CLUMSY GOBLIN 
KING Of Fairyland 
_OSTUMES 
Fairies wear ballet costumes, or some- 
thing similar. in colors designated by 


their names. (Summer play suits dyed 


Seene I 
Pink Blue } ind J} et 
i 4 i? iar i? Wi r Ne 
7 , on 1. Goblir 
y , 4 y née dar 


OBLIN LEADER Stop it, Fairies 
lease stoy 

BLUE FAIRY—What do you mean 
by disturbir usr 

GOBLIN LEADER—But this is im 
portant The magic brushes with 
uch we paint the flowers have 
Sa p pt ired 

lOLET FAIRY (sympath 
That's terrible 

YELLOW Frairy—What will the 
Kine of Fairyland say when he 


hears about it? 


OBLIN LEADER anxiously | 
know he won't like it Have any 
of you seen the brushes? 

ALL FArRIES—No, we haven't 

BLIN LEADER hir Then 
we ll have to eep on looking for 
then Come, don’t miss a corner 

ra tree o 1 shrub As he talk 
the Goblir bread on the stage 

I wen I uess they aren’t 
here We must look elsewhere 


YELLOW Farry—If we find the 


brushes we'll let you know 
JORLIN LEADER Please do We 
need them badly 


Got ; exit 


PINK PAIR’ auchin Wasn't 
it funnv? Oh, those Goblins! I 


| 


ust oved to see them scramble 
rround looking for the magi 
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are appropriate.) Goblins wear fringed 
green jackets, their school slacks, point- 
ed shoes that curl up at the toes, and 
grotesque caps. King wears white 
slacks and shirt, a purple “ermine 
trimmed” cape, and a gold crown. 


SETTING 
Scene | \ fairy meadow with a few 
bushes and trees scattered about. 

Scene 2.--Outdoor courtroom of the 
King of Fairyland. Add throne to set- 
ting for Scene 1. 

Scene 3.—A forest at sunset. 


Scene 4 Same as Scene 2. 


brushes! Ho, ho! If they only knew 
what I KNOW. 

VIOLET FAIRY—You didn’t play 
another trick, did you? 
| certainly did. This 
morning I hid the brushes. After 


a while I will return them. 


PINK FAIRY 


YELLOW FaAIRY—Do it now, be- 
tore the King hears about it. 

VIOLET FAIRY—Yes, we'll go with 
you Get them now 

BLUE FAIRY—You have caused 
enough mischief \ few days ago, 


you disturbed the Goblins at their 


dance The day before that. you 
mixed the labels on their colors, 
and yesterday you let the fairies’ 


riding horses out of the barn. The 
poor Goblins were blamed for all 
that 
PINK FAIRY—Ah, it’s so dull to be 
ust a fairy I like excitement 
And the Goblins are funny when 
they are in trouble 
YELLOW PAIRY—You had your 
in. You just saw them in trouble 
Come with us and give them the 
brushes back 
There is a trumpet sound 
VIOLET FAIRY—We can’t do it 
now. Didn’t you hear the trumpet? 
We are being summoned to court 
YELLOW FAIRY—I wonder why 
Fairies exit hurriedly as the 


Seene 2 
The Kine of the Fairies ts seat- 
1 on his throne His court sur- 
rounds him.) 
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' PINK FAIRY 


and the 


WISE GOBLIN (anxiously)—Your 
Majesty, may I speak? 
KING—What is it, my good 
friend? You seem worried. 
WISE GOBLIN—The royal paint- 
A few 


hours ago, they were in their place 


brushes have disappeared. 


ready to be used, but now when 
we need them, they are gone 
KING—This is most unusual 
here are no thieves in Fairyland. 
WISE GOBLIN— My helpers and | 
alone can use them. Only we pos- 
sess the secret of painting the 
spring flowers. Without them, we 
cannot prepare Fairyland for the 
arrival of the Spirit of Spring. 
KING—Have you looked every- 
where? 
WISE GoBLIN—I came here only 


helpers and I had 


sea>»rc hed every corner! 


after my 


KING—We must put a stop to 
this. Listen, my friends. I orde 
you all to try to find the brushes 
und bring the one who took them 
to me. Whoever is successful will 
be given a ride in the royal chariot 

PINK FAIRY (stepping forward 
I am sure I can get them for you 

KING (surprised 


them? If you did, why didn’t you 


Have you seen 


return them to the Goblins? 

PINK FAIRY—I really didn’t see 
them. I am good at finding things, 
that’s all. 

KING—Go, then, and find them 
Che reward will be yours if you do 

The Pink Fairy leaves.) 
Several dances are performed 
by the group 

The Pink Fairy returns after 
the performance and awaits the 
King’s notice 

KING—Well, you are back quick- 
ly. Where are the brushes? 

PINK FAIRY (hesitatingly)—The 
brushes have disappeared. They 
ire gone 

KING—That’s exactly what we 
thought when you left to look for 
them. But you acted strangely 
Had you seen them before? 


GOBLINS 


PINK FAIRY—Yes—I saw them 
in—in the—bushes. 

Goblins exclaim in surprise.) 

KING—Where did you leave 
them, Goblins? 

WISE GoBLIN—We had them put 
near the royal gate, Your Majesty. 

KING (sternly)—Pink Fairy, how 
could you have seen them in the 
Tell us the truth 

PINK FAIRY (fearfully 
please forgive me, Your Majesty 


bushes? 


Please, 


I put the brushes there myself. I 
wanted to tease the Goblins. I did 
not mean any harm. I intended to 
return them soon. I wasn’t going 
to keep them. 

KING—You stole the brushes! A 
Fairy did it! Pink Fairy, I com- 
mand you to leave at once. You 
must find the brushes and return 
them. If you do not succeed, you 
will be sent to the palace of the 
Queen of Winter. 

att—Oh, no! Not there! 

PINK FAIRY—But I don’t know 
where to find them, Your Majesty 

KING—Nevertheless you must try 

As the curtain closes, Pink 
Fairy sadly walks away 


Seene 3 


Pink Fairy enters, weary and 
bedraggled. 

PINK FAIRY—How dim it is! I 
wish I had never touched the 
brushes. I wish I were back again 
with my sisters, dancing and laugh- 
ing. (A Goblin enters and sits down 
sadly on stump.) And who is this? 
He is sad also! (Goes nearer.) A 
Goblin! Hello! 
ble too? 


CLUMSY GOBLIN—I haven’t gath- 


Are you in trou- 


ered as many branches as I was 
told to gather. It is getting dark 
How can I find any others? 

PINK FAIRY—Why didn’t you do 
your work during the day? 

CLUMSY GoBLIN—You’re a Fairy, 
so you couldn’t understand why. 
You can dance and sing. You are 
dressed in (Continued on page 56) 













CHARACTERS 
NARRATOR—A girl. ALICE 
pone = Women of 
EDWARD ELIZABETH Gotham. 
PETER -Men of VICTORIA . : 
PODGE Gotham. 
HODGE 


For May Day or any Spring Program 


CHILDREN—Any number. soLpiers—T'wo or more. 
SETTING 

The village green at Gotham, England, during the 

reign of King John in the thirteenth century. It is 


May Day. 


Propuction Nores 


See end of play for costume suggestions and other 
production details, 


NARRATOR (in front of curtain)—Once upon 
a time, in England, in the days of Robin Hood 


there reigned the worst of all England’s kings, LILLIE BONNER McGILL 


the bad King John. There are many tales of Tending Mach Genta: Milne Schoat 


and property of his subjects. The people had 
no way of defending themselves. We present to 


: you a merry little tale of how one village out CHILD (as dance ends)—I'm tired of dancing. 
witted the bad old king. It is called “The Wise Let’s go see if the meat’s done. 
Fools of Gotham.” When the curtain opens you CHILDREN—Oh, yes! Let’s! (They exit.) 
will see the village green on a May Day, with PETER (sauntering to center, followed by 
| the children dancing an old English dance. Podge)—What a fine May Day it is! We'll have 
(Children are in center of stage for dance our roast deer and fine puddings, and then our 
; Men and women are grouped at sides and back Maypole Dance. King John’s men will never 
of stage, some sitting on benches. Edward i: be the wiser. 
“fishing” in the footlight trough—which doubli popGE—It’s fine to live here away from the 
for a pond and has “No Fishing Without Li- main roads. The King never comes to Gotham. 
cense” and “No Swimming Without Permis Did you hear what his soldiers did in Lyle? 
. sion” signs prominently displayed pETER—No! What? 
Children dance “Flora Dance” from Ou popGE—Why, they appeared there suddenly 
First Music, published by C. C. Birchard on a feast day and carried off all the supplies 
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THE MAYPOLE DANCE 


LOUZELLE WHITE 
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HE Maypole dance is one of the better spring Then we were ready to begin originating our 
T activities for the development of creative dances. Each of six little boys chose a little girl, 
ability to think through problems, teamwork, took her to the Maypole, and gave her a pink 
courtesy, use of numbers, and muscular con- ribbon. Then he took the white ribbon at her 
trol. It develops tonal and rhythmic sense, and left for his own. 
it is tops in providing keen enjoyment for the The teacher asked for ideas about what they 
children. Of course, it is ideal for use as a could do with their ribbons, and the children 

: party or a program number in May. The dance suggested such things as skipping, side-skipping, 

' may be worked out with a large number of chil- running on their toes, whirling, dancing in 
dren, with groups of eight, ten, or twelve taking and out to the pole, and bowing to partners. 
turns, or with one small group. I used it with \s the various movements were suggested the 
thirty-six kindergarten children as follows teacher played suitable music and let the chil- 

Through a knothole in the side of an appk dren execute the movements and then evaluate = 

box the children anchored a wooden window them. = 

: pole, weighting the box with some building After this went on for a few days the children | 
blocks. Then we covered the box with white were ready to assemble movements into entire = 
shelf paper, and the children drew, colored, cut dances, with various members suggesting the 3 

. out, and pasted flowers and grass on the box movement that should come next. We found S 

i according to their own imaginations that dances using from six to eight movements = 

Next the teacher cut strips of pink crepe pa were most fitting. 2 
per about three and one-half inches wide and \s these were chosen the teacher wrote them = 
secured the ends to the top of the pole with down step by step, and the children learned = 
strong rubber bands, She wound the strips them by groups, calling them “Ariel’s May Day = 
around the pole until it was covered completely Dance,” “First Group Dance,” “Dance for Our 2 
Then she took six pink and six white similar Doll Queen,” and the like. Before many days 8 
strips of paper and attached them alternately they were in a polished state. We invited the 3 
to the top of the pole, which the children chose mothers in for a Mothers’ Day Festivity, and 3 
to top with a doll holding a nosegay everyone had a lovely time. 2 

= 
ifs 
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GIVE CHILDREN FREEDOM TO GROW 
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his wicked acts and of how he took the lands Georgiana, Alabama 


in the village. Then the King put a high tax 
on the people’ because he said they were living 
too well. 

EDWARD—But, mind you, that was not the 
worst thing. When they found roast deer, the 
mayor was seized and his right ear whacked off 
because he had allowed one to be killed 

WOMEN (shriek)—Oh! What if they come 
here and find our venison? 

EDWARD—They’re not apt to come here, Our 
village is off the main road. The King won't 
travel over our trail. 

PETER (looking off stage)—Look! Something 
has happened to Hodge! I never saw him run 
like that before. He went to Stafford yesterday 
to fetch his cousin to our feast 

popGE—Bad news, I wager! 

(Enter Hodge, running and pantin; 

ALL (gathering around him)—What is it? 
What’s the trouble? Are you being pursued? 

Enter Children.) 

HODGE—Oh, me! We’re ruined! King John 

ALL—King John? 

HopcE—Aye! King John is coming here. He’s 
at Stafford and is going to Nottingham today! 

PETER—But that’s not here 

HopGE—I haven't finished. I heard the sol- 
diers talking, and they said there was a short 
cut across the fields by Gotham and they would 
go that way. I tell you they are coming here! 

Bpoys—Oho! We'll see the King! 

cirLs—Aha! The King will see us 

mayor—“Qho” and “aha” nothing! Don’t 
you know that when the King takes a short cut 


over a path, it becomes a read until the end of 
time? Our beautiful green fields of corn will 
be ruined. 
MEN—/.nd what about the deer 
WOMEN—And our puddings? 
CHILDREN—And our Maypole Dance? 
ALL—Oh! Oh! This is terrible! Our taxes 
will be raised. 
ALICE—Do something! Don’t let them come 
ANN—Run, quickly, and cut down trees! Roll 
big stones all along the path! Keep them away! 
MEN—Of ‘course! Come on! We’re losing 


) 


time. (They rush out right as curtain closes.) 
NARRATOR (in front of curtain So the men 
blocked the path and left one man hidden near 
by to see what happened. When King John 
found what they had done, he was furious. 
“The wind didn’t blow those stones and trees 
there!” he bellowed. (Continued on page 52) 















NARRATOR 


We are 


a hundred years to Spanish Cali- 


forma 
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en to 


California 


trade ! 
that ti 
py, but 
you sl 
with 
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José is 
daughte 
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ma swe 


or herself Californians at 
rit were 
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all se 
a Spanish-Californian, Don 
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r Estrelli 


he Sor 
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0 re 


land was then called 


there 


und his family 
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in front of curtain 


to t ike you bac k ove! 


NARRATOR 
DON JOSE 

Californian 
DONA MARIA 
ESTRELLITA 


and the 


people 


had contact with 


world only once a PEDRO 
That was when the go rd ship wean \ 
tage MARGARITA 
came from Spain ROSITA ) 
or was supposed to. SUSITA 
: ' were RAMON \ 
' : tries _ 
other countri CARMENCITA 
bring voods to Alta JUAN 
Spain wanted all the rison. 


DONA SOLA 


generally very hap- 
Our story has to do 


Don 


do rancher and his 


llita is engaged to 


of an even wealthier 


eparations are under 


wav for the \ edding 


Sefor 


CMARACTERS 


Moraga, a Spanish- 
ranch owner. 
His wife, Sefiora Moraga. 


Their oldest daughter. 


Older children of 
Don José and Dofia 
Maria Moraga. 


Ninos 
younger Moraga 
children. 


\ soldier from the Spanish gar- 


The governor’s wife. 


Nore 


This play was written in conjunction 
with fourth-grade social studies to bi 


put on as the school closing program. 
Since this fourth grade was in a multi- 
graded school, it seemed sensible to 
build the cast as a family so that the 
younger children could take part. The 
play may be done by fewer children. 


SETTING 


Time.—About 1822, during the rule of 
the last Spanish governor, Sola. 


Place.—Monterey, capital of Alta Cal- 
ifornia. 
Scenes.—Patio of the Moraga home. 


In the background is a house wall with 
entrance door in center. Sides of stage 
are patio arches. A strip giving the ef- 
fect of a tile roof goes across the top. 
There is an exit behind arch at right. 
4 window is painted on wall on either 
side of the door. Flowers and vines 
lend charm to the patio. 


Dress for 


a 


5 ht, 


Seene I 
Don ] é us an autoharp or a 
tar Ped iiting on the floor 
mending a saddle The younger 
h ldrer far rl are busily 
heoes 5 hy iscarones—ege- 
} éd t} nfettt to usé at 
Dota Maria and the older 
are mendu a lor adress. 
Music, all singing “José and 
Rosita,” Don José a ompanying 4jf 
DONA MARIA h)—Ah, we sing 
is though we were happy 
DON JosE—What is it, Mamacita, 
are we not happy? With our love- 


lv Gdaug 


tne son 


richest 
noua 


like a | 


DONA MARIA 


hter E 
of Dor 
ram he 


be burstin 


yird! 


we h id not 


day alter day 


we have been watching for the ship 
Spain 


rom 
Sel 
ind if 


ace 


think of that for a wedding dress 
a wedding 


senorita of all ¢ 


aie 
ru 


Mira, 


strellita, soon to wed 


ro of ( alifornia, you 


alked of this musery, 


that 


dress for 


Manuel Carrillo, 
with happiness 


You act as though 


How long is it that 


never comes? 
iviS are mending 
vard Don Jo é’s 
‘apa! What do you 
“the loveliest 
alifornia”’? 


aa: 


ro ew m 





DON JOS! thingly)—Si, si 
Marnad. But it was once beautiful 
DONA MARIA~—51—twenty years 
ago, when married you, José 
Moraga. And it was beautiful fo 
many a fiesta when I danced the can stand down by the sea and 
tandango for the governor—when | beckon and say, “Come, ‘San 
vas still young and beautiful Carlos’! Come carrying a new 
DON JOSE—Si, si, Mama. You dress for my Estrellita!” Is that 


re still beautiful 


KONA 


trie dre 
ior our 


ESTR 


JUA 


sewed it, Papa and still it is rags 


you mit 
IMON 


make 


[ 38 } 








MARG 


Ss Papa this is no fit dress 


MARIA 


Ah. maybe, but not 
thinking of 


Estrellita’s wedding day old “San C 
ELLITA—SI1, Papa you would ing We're 
your daughter marry in rags ship. 
DON JOSI 
NA~—We have sewed it and Pedro! 


srtra—Don't you see, Papa, have been 
ist get Estrellita a new dress? ship 
1oseE—A new dress? Can | MARGARIT 
the “San Carlos” come! | 
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PEDRO—No, Papa. 


what you think I can do? 


They are not 
the Spanish ship. That 
arlos” is tired of com- 
watching for a Boston 


Oh, hush, 


alarmed ) 


Someone may hear you. 
jUANA—Si, Papa, for days we 


watching for a Boston 


s—We thought we sight- 


ed a sail yesterday. 


-  ESTRELLITA 


Marion Beckler 


| o- 
oat 
eat p 





running across to Dona 
Mama, may we 


NINOS 
Maria, together) 
go and watch for a sail? 

DONA MARIA—Si, Ninos 
care. 

NINos—Si, si, Mama! (They run 
off.) 

JUANA But we are 
sure we sighted a sail, away out at 
And Margarita wagered her 
saddle against my last hair ribbon 
that it was a ship from Boston and 
that it would put in at Monterey. 

DON JOSE (distressed) —Girls, do 
stop your silly talk! You know what 
would happen if a foreign ship put 
in at our port! The Commandante 


but take 


continuing ) 


Sea. 


would order the cannon uncovered 
and there’d be a battle! 

(Juan enters and stands in door- 
way, unobserved.) 

JUANA AND MARGARITA—Oh, that 
would be fun! 

DON JosE—For shame! 

PEDRO—TI’ll bet no soldier would 
fire a shot. I'll bet they’d swim out 
to the boat—wherever it comes 
from—and beg for some clothes. 

DONA MARIA-—It is true, José—the 
King’s army in Alta California 
looks like a band of ragamuffins. 
They haven’t had new uniforms 
since the “San Carlos” came last— 
five years ago! 

DON josE—I’m sorry I cannot 
make the “San Carlos” come. 

DONA MARIA—No. But if some 
other ship comes, you can do busi- 
ness with it. That’s what we mean 
—as you very well know. 

PEDRO—Si, Papa. We've enough 
hides stored away to buy Estrellita 
a thousand wedding dresses. And 
I want a gun for hunting. 

DON JOSE—So we disobey the 
King’s law. We trade with a for- 
eign ship, and I go to prison. May- 
be you would like to have your 
papa in prison! 

ESTRELLITA—No, no, Papa. I 
will marry in rags! 

DONA MARIA—You shall not, my 
Estrellita. Your papa shall disobey 
the law. If he goes to prison, I will 
take him the best of food. 

JUANA AND MARGARITA—And we 
will sing and dance for him! 

DON JOSE (boldly)—Bueno! Oth- 
ers have disobeyed the King’s law 
and traded hides for the things they 
need. They have gone out in little 
boats in the dark of night— (Breaks 
off, suddenly as he discovers Juan 
standing in doorway.) Juan, my 
good soldier! (Ingratiatingly.) We 
did not see you come in! Welcome! 

jJuan—I noticed you did not see 
me, Don José. 

poN josE—Oh, I am so sorry! 
Such bad hospitality! 

DONA MARIA (smiling a wel- 
come)—We were about to sing a 
song. (Rises, goes to harp.) Won't 
you join us, Juan? 

DON JOSE (hurriedly)—And if 
you heard any of our jokes, please 
know they were only jokes. My 
nifios are very full of jokes. 

yuan—Si, si. I like jokes, too. 
I like to laugh. 

ESTRELLITA (comes up to Juan) 
How fine you look, soldier. Is that 
not a new uniform—no? 

juana—Si—that is a new uni- 
form! 

MARGARITA—Where did you get 
it? 

JUANA (to Margarita)—I'll wag- 
er he got it off a Boston ship! 

juAN—I'll tell you where I got 
it! Governor Sola gave it to me. 

ALL (amazed)—Governor Sola? 

JUAN (growing angry)—It is 
true. Governor Sola has given uni- 


forms to all (Continued on page 60) 
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EASTER EGG PUZZLE 









MAKE IT—THEN PLAY IT 


This is a good game to make and 
play on a rainy day. Get a board 
about 12” or 13” wide and about 
three feet long. Nail a narrow beard 
upright along each side so that you 
have a trough. Along one end nail 
five soup cans with their open ends 
facing the board. Paint a score 
number on each can, the lowest on 
the sides, the highest in the middle. 

Now you are ready to play. Each 
person has three chances rolling an 
old golf ball or a ping-pong ball 
down the board and into the cans. 
The ball must stay in a can in order 
to score. After each has had five 
turns, the one with the highest score 
wins. Elizabeth Matthews 


IT'S APRIL 


Today we play indoors again 
While on the window drums the 


One day it’s hot; the next we freeze; 
But leaves are opening on the 


Maybe fairies make their pillows 

From the furry pussy - - - - - - -. 

On Easter Sunday morn we search 

For candy eggs, then go to 

*‘Mary’s lamb is teaching school,” 

Somebody told me. April - - - -! 
G. P. Winship, Jr. 


get started, complete these words. 


1. E--- Opposite of west 

2. A---- A flower 

3. § -- The ocean 

4. T-- A running game 

5. E-- Dine 

6. R--- Tatters 

7. E---- Rub out 

8. G--- Door in a fence 

9. G---- More than one goose 
10. S --- Shines in the sky 


What other words can you find? 
Have a contest to see who makes the 
longest list. Check lists with the dic- 
tionary. Rosalie W. Doss 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE 


Play this game at your next par- 
ty or with any group of four or five 
people. Each player is given paper 
and pencil and told to put down 
any ten letters of the alphabet at 
the top of the sheet. No letter may 
be used twice. Each player then 
passes his paper to the left. Each one 
must now make up a_ ten-word 
message beginning each word with 
the letters written at the top of the 
sheet received and in the same order. 
For instance, “a, n, h, m, |, t,s, b, f, q”’ 
might be made into “‘Aunt Nellie has 
mumps, looks ‘too swell but feels 
queer.” 

When all the messages are writ- 
ten, they are signed and read aloud. 
The most original message is the 
winner. Katherine C. Bartow 


How many new words can you 
make by borrowing letters from just 
the words “Easter egg’’? To help you 









APRIL FOOL PUZZLE 


We’ve removed the F and !eft you 
the “ool.”? How quickly can you fill 
in the missing letters according to 
the definitions given? If you get 6 
or more correct, you are far from 


being a fool! 

1. ---ool Building for teaching 
children 

2. - ool Lacking in warmth 

3. - ool Kind of cloth 

4. - - ool Seat with no back 

5. -ool Small body of water 

6. -ool Necessary implement 

7. - - ool Cylinder to wind 
thread on 

8. - ool Person lacking sense 


Roberta Lindsay Peeden 


RING THE BUNNY’'S EARS 






F 





——J 


Cut the silhouette of a large 
rabbit from heavy cardboard. Tack 
its body against a substantial box, 
and place it in the center of the 
room. Each person tries his luck at 
throwing five rubber jar rings over 
the bunny’s ears. After four turns, 
the one who has the most ringers 
wins. Eddith Haggard 











Under the Stars and Stripes— Wake Island Group 








ON A STRAIGHT LINE FROM HONOLULU 
TO MANILA, LIE TINY WAKE, WILKES 
AND PEALE ISLANDS SURROUNDED 
By CORAL REEFS. 















WAKE ISLAND WAS BOMBED ON THE SAME DAY 
AS PEARL HARBOR AT THE START OF WORLD WARTI. 





PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS HAVE 
A LARGE REFUELING STATION 
AND HOTEL ON PEALE ISLAND 























WILKES ISLAND WAS NAMED 
FOR CHARLES WILKES, HEAD 
OF U.S. EXPLORING EXPEDITION § 
WHICH STOPPED THERE IN 1941. 
















WATCH FOR NEWS ABOUT WAKE ISLAND 
NOW THAT WORLD INTEREST CENTERS 
ON FORMOSA “ND SOUTHEAST ASIA. 
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OUT OF THE RAIN 
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A GAME OF JACKS 


Name the that these clues 


describe. 


Jacks” 


1. A wild flower 

2. A very surprising toy 

3. He jumped over a candlestick 

4. A furry-tailed fellow 

5. A Jack who can do anything 

6. A man whose wife would eat no 
lean 

7. A boy and his girl who had an 


accident on a hill 
8. He loved plum cake and sugar 
candy Kristina Moore 


A CLOTHESLINE BELT 


Cut a piece of clothesline twice 
the length you want the belt, plus 
4”, Wind the line with yarn until it 
is completely covered. Now fold the 
line in half and fasten the two 
strands together with pieces of felt 
or leather as shown in the drawing. 
To finish the belt, butt the ends to- 
gether and sew, making the joint 
come under one of the connecting 
pieces. Use two or more strands of 
twisted yarn to fasten the belt around 
your waist. Make a belt to give to a 
friend. Ruth Todd 


a 
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Broderick Bug says, 

“What do I see 

Under a ‘toadstool’— 

Just like me? 

When there is rain 

It’s the best place to 
be!”’ 


To find what Broderick 
Bug saw, join the dots in 
order. 

You could make some 
dot puzzles of your own. 
Find a little poem that you 
like and that is easy to 
illustrate. Draw the pic- 
ture. Then put a plain 
piece of paper over the 
picture and make dots 
along the lines. Number 
the dots in the order in 
which they are to be 
joined, and your puzzle is 
done. This is a good puzzle 
to give to someone ill. It 
will give him something 
to do. Naida Dickson 











The Riddle Box 


< 


When is soup like solid gold? 


What is the 
dog star? 


> 


> 


What did the 


wall? 


picture say to the 


- 
Four letters only in my name, 
But there’re eleven, just the same. 
(,uess my state name. 
- 
Why don’t elephants get lost? 
- 
What runs around town all day 


and lies down all night with its 


tongue hanging out? 
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NOTES FROM Aum Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys: 

What a lot of entries there were 
for the valentine contest. Lucifer 
got so many ideas for valentines to 
give to Agnes that they will last him 
for years. He said that he wished we 
could give a prize for every entry 
but, of course, that was impossible. 
There were some classes where every- 
one in the class made a valentine. 
We finally picked the five that were 
sent in by: 

Randy Antoniuk, Smoky Lake, Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Joe Lytton, Arvada, Wyoming. 

Philip Smith, Fayetteville, Tennes- 
see. 

Sharon Thiele, Detroit, Michigan. 

Kathleen Traucht, Bluffton, Ohio. 

Marshmallow has left for her an- 
nual visit to her woods relatives. 
We think she picks this time of year 
so she can help deliver the Easter 
baskets. But when we suggest that, 
Marshmallow just smiles smugly and 
says nothing. The rest of us are plan- 
ning something special to do. A fami- 
ly with four small boys and girls 
lives down the road. Agnes and 
Lucifer are going to decorate straw- 
berry boxes with bright crepe paper 
and put paper grass in them. Then 
they will put in colored eggs and 
candy rabbits and leave the baskets 
on the family’s doorstep early Easter 
morning. I think that ’ll make some 
bunny and chicken cookies for them. 
Are you going to do something for 
someone else this Easter? 

Affectionately, 


Flurt Grae. 


Dear Aunt Grace: 

One month “Girls and Boys” told 
about a booklet on the Panama Canal. 
My brother is working there so I 
sent for the booklet and it came last 
week. I have read all the stories in it 
already. Now I understand more 
about this place. 

Roger Jordan, Illinois 


I am glad you enjoyed the booklet, 
Roger. Write and tell me about other 
stories you have read. 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

































fPVHERE are certain kinds of 
foods which everyone must 
have to be a happy, healthy per- 
son at work and play. In addi- 
tion to plenty of water, we need 
carbohydrates, proteins, fats, min- 
erals, and vitamins. It is possible 
to get all of these by making a 
wise selection of a variety of ev- 
eryday foods. But, in preparing 
and processing our foods, some of 
the important ingredients are lost 
An enriched food is one that 
has had the minerals or vitamins 
that were lost put back again. A 
fortified food is one to which are 
added certain vitamins, minerals, 
or other nutrients that don’t oc- 
cur in the food naturally 


Our Food Needs 


Very briefly let us discuss the 
basic food needs just mentioned. 
(1) Carbohydrates supply en- 
ergy to do the work of the body 


m= SCIENCE in the Home - XVIII 
WEATHER INDICATORS 


30 oz. cobalt chloride 


Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science 
U.S. Office of Education 





and heat to keep the body warm 
They include the sugars and 
starches. 

(2) Proteins are needed for 
growth and to replenish the 
body’s protein stores. ‘The best 
sources of protein are whole eggs, 
milk and cheese, meats, fish and 
poultry, rolled oats, whole wheat, 
corn meal, and white flour. 

3) Fats furnish energy re- 
serves for the body. Many fats 
carry important amounts of vita- 
mins A and D. Because fats are 
digested slowly, they make a meal 
seem to “stick to the ribs.” 

(4) Among the minerals, sodi- 
um, calcium, and iron are espe- 
cially important. Calcium is need- 
ed to keep the nerves in a healthy 
condition, to build strong bones 
and sound teeth, to clot the blood 
properly, and to prevent rickets. 

Iron is needed for formation of 
hemoglobin and red blood cells. 








To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 
will present this science page each month. 





and for exchange of oxygen and 
carbon dioxide in the blood and 
tissues. It also prevents simple 
anemia. 

(5) Vitamins. The body is un- 
able to manufacture vitamins in 
the amounts needed and must get 
them from outside sources. The 
chart shows the vitamins which 
young people need, why they need 
them, and foods that contain 
them. 

Enriched and Fortified Foods 

You can see from studying the 
chart why it is important to get a 
proper supply of vitamins. Ex- 
perts agree that there is no better 
way to get them all than in the 
foods as nature makes them. At 
present, however, this is not easy 





because many foods do not reach 
our tables directly from their orig- 
inal sources. Cooking, sterilizing, 
preserving, refining, and other 
kinds of processing take away a 
part of the valuable nutrients. At 
the same time these processes add 
certain benefits. They make foods 
taste better, reduce the chance of 
disease, and make a variety of 
foods abundant all through the 
year. 

In spite of these advantages it 
is known that a large part of our 
population is poorly fed. During 
World War II, it was found that 
far too many young men and 
women were unfit for military 
service because of poor nutrition 
To make a stronger nation, our 
food experts (Continued on page 65 








| rickets 


Nicotinic good skin condition; proper use 


acid | of sugar in the body 
Cc Good teeth, gums, and bones; Juice of lemons, limes, 
Ascorbic | prevents scurvy oranges, tomatoes, and 
acid green vegetables 
D | To build good bones; prevents Milk, butter, fish oils 


VITAMIN NEEDED FOR FOOD SOURCES 
ce Growth; helps eyes adjust to dif- Milk, butter, green and 
ferent amounts of light; builds yellow vegetables 
resistance to infection 
B; Good appetite and good digestion; Fresh green vegetables 
Thiamine | growth; healthy nervous system; whole grains, eggs. veast 
prevents beri-beri 
B. Growth and reproduction; healthy Whole wheat, eggs, green 
Riboflavin | nervous system; helps body cells vegetables 
to work well 
NIACIN Growth; prevention of pellagra; Fresh green vegetables 


fruits, milk, fresh meat 








HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, NY ""Y 











Do you have one of those “weather 
houses” where the witch comes out when 
it is going to rain and two children come 
out when the weather is going to be 
fair? Or, perhaps you have one of those 
novelties which change color, depend- 
ing upon weather conditions. Both are 
examples of hygrometers. 

Hygrometers are instruments used for 
determining the humidity of the atmos- 
phere. Some of them use hair or gold- 
beater’s skin, making use of the princi- 
ple that these organic substances will 
increase in length as the relative humid- 
ity is increased. Others use chemicals 
which extract moisture from the air. 

Your students will enjoy making a 
simple hygrometer which can be used 
as a weather indicator. You will need 
the following materials: 


15 oz. sodium chloride 
714 oz. gum arabic 

41, oz. calcium chloride 
1 pt. water 

Dissolve these ingredients, separately. 
in the water. You will have a red solu- 
tion. Dip the clothes from a small doll 
into the solution. When they are dry, 
put them on the doll and place same on 
or near an open window. 

When the air is dry, the doll’s cloth- 
ing will be blue. When there is con- 
siderable moisture in the air, the doll’s 
clothing will turn pink. 

In this hygrometer, the change in col- 
or is due to the cobalt chloride. The 
gum arabic is used as an adhesive. The 
sodium and the calcium chloride are 
absorbents. 
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For SLOW 


any surface. 


of heavy cardboard. 


EMMA GREEN 


Teacher of Geography and Art, 
Seventh Grade, Lafayette School, 
Lincoln Park, Michigan 


A Different Art Medium 


They also made large animals--6” 
They started with cardboard tubes or 
small cardboard boxes and covered them with 
pasted paper strips 
ing and molding as they went along. 

When the animals were dry they were 
painted with Sculpmetal, dried once more, 


HILDREN enjoy using and experimenting 
if with different materials. 

boys had fun with Sculpmetal, which is put 
out by The Sculp-metal Company, 701-J In- 
vestment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
aluminumlike plastic material which can be 
carved or, when thinned, can be painted on 


‘They made scrapbooks having raised letters 
They painted over the 
entire surface with the Sculpmetal. 


Our girls and high. 


It is an 





to 8” 


papier-maché ), smooth- 


and painted again. 


The finished animals were very decorative 
and the children felt pride in their accom- 
plishment. 


The parents liked them too. 


Field Trips Require Careful Plans 


ryyHe preparation for a field trip 
| IS aS Important as the unit olf 
study leading up to it. Careful 
ittention to details, and re peated 
drill, are essential for a successful 
trip. ‘The slow learner must feel 
confident that he will know. how 
to act in the situations he may ex- 
pect to encounter. Otherwise he 
will be so apprehensive that he 
will fail to enjoy and assimilate 

lve from the experiences. 


earners should be thor- 


SLOW 
oughly oriented on the purposes 
of the proposed trip. Then all of 
t! procedures should be ex- 
plained. Simple rules should be 


made for the health, safety, and 
emotional security of the group. 

In preparation for a trip to a 
museum, our slow learners fol- 
lowed general discussions by tell- 
ing individual stories concerned 
with purposes and rules for be- 
havior. Charts were made from 
the individual stories. The charts 
were used as reading lessons and 
as a basis for spelling and writing. 

Frequent reviews were made 
of the materials so that the rules 
would become an habitual way 
of thinking 

Notes were sent home to par- 


ents the week before the trip, ex- 
plaining its purpose, the time of 


departure and return, and other 
details about the day. 


Each par- 
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MALINDA DEAN GARTON 


Supervising Teacher, Special Education, 
Laboratory School, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois 


ent was required to sign a slip 
yranting permission to the teacher 
to take the child on the trip. 

The children were included in 
all phases of planning, and made 
wise and helpful suggestions. 

WE PLAN A FIELD TRIP 
We will take a trip to the museum. 
We will go early Friday morning. 
We will go on the school bus. 


We will take a lunch 

We will be gone all day 

THINGS WE SHOULD KNOW 

How do we act on the bus? 

What will we take for lunch? 

Shall we take some money? 

What can we buy? 

How do we act in the museum? 

How do we behave while we eat? 

Where will we eat? 

What kind of clothes and wraps 
will we need? 

CLOTHES TO WEAR 
Wear shoes that fit your feet. 
Clean and shine the shoes. 

Wear clean stockings and clean 
underwear. 

Wear clean, 
clothing. 

lake a sweater or a light coat 

lake a handkerchief or face tissue. 


comfortable outer 





GETTING READY 


lake an all-over bath. 
Scrub your neck and ears. 
Brush your teeth. 

Comb and brush your hair 
Clean your fingernails. 
Dress neatly. 

Be on time. 

Bring your lunch. 


LUNCH FOR OUR TRIP 


Put your name on your lunch sack. 
Menu 

Sandwiches Carrot and celery 

Fruit sticks 

Cookies Candy bar 

Take fifty cents if you wish to buy 

milk, ice cream, or a soda. 

EATING LUNCH 

We will eat in a big room at the 
museum. 

We will sit on benches at long ta- 
bles. 

We can buy milk, ice cream, or a 
soda in the dining room. 

Keep food and scraps on the waxed 
paper you have in your lunch 
Sac k. 

Keep mouths closed while chewing. 

Be quiet, keep voices low. 

Eat slowly. 

Stay seated until all are through. 

Put all wastepaper with scraps in 
the garbage can. 


THE BUS TRIP 


Go to the toilet before you get on 
the bus. 





Sit, when the bus is moving. 

Keep windows closed. 

Ask questions about things you see. 

Keep voices low. 

When you leave the bus, step up on 
the sidewalk. 

Stay there in a group until your 
teacher tells you where to go. 

Stay with your teacher. 

SEEING THE MUSEUM 

Stay with the teacher. 

Listen for directions. 

Ask questions of the teacher or the 
guides. 

Walk along and look at things. 

Do not push. 

Do not touch things. 

Look at the thing the teacher is 
telling about. 

Listen to the teacher. 


REST ROOMS 


There are rest rooms at the muse- 
um. 

We will have a rest period when 
we get to the museum. 

We will have a rest period before 
lunch, after lunch, and just be- 
fore we get on the bus to go 
home. 

Wash your hands after going to 
the toilet. 


Evaluation 


The careful planning, the drills 
on behavior, the preparation for 
the special things to be seen paid 
off in a smoothly running field 
trip. (Continued on page 59) 
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I have read that all children do not profit 
from a study of formal grammar. If this is 
true, what are some basic problems of lan- 
guage instruction which all pupils need? 


NbIVIDUALS differ widely in their lan- 
I guage needs throughout life. ‘They also 
differ in the extent to which they can profit 
from the study of grammar. Helping pupils 
build a wholesome attitude toward improving 
language habits is one of the teacher's most 
important duties. Pupils should be tested in 
terms of use, rather than in terms of what 
they know about grammar and punctuation. 
Some basic problems in English grammar are: 

1. Sentence structure. At all levels pupils 
need help with making their sentences clear, 
complete, and varied. 

2. Modification and subordination. The 
ability to build up ideas and to show rela- 
tionships grows as a person grows mentally. 
‘Teaching the meaning value of connectives is 
one of the best helps for teaching modifica- 
tion and subordination. 

3. Agreement. A few simple rules regard- 
ing the agreement of subjects and verbs would 
save much trouble. Some of these rules are: 

a. In English, s at the end of a verb in- 
dicates that it is singular. 

b. For one we use There is, There was, 
and There has been. For more than 
one we use There are, T here were, 
and There have been. 

c. For expressing past time the same 

verb serves all persons. 

1. Distinction between shall and will has 
been shown to be of no significance, 
in the light of research. 

4. Problems of noun and pronoun. Main 
problems to consider under this heading are: 

a. Formation of plurals of nouns, 


3 Problems in Language Arts 


Louise Oakley 
Wants to Discuss with You 


What are some things which can be 
done in any classroom to create an 
atmosphere conducive to creative 
writing? 


LL teachers recognize the value of a rich 
A background of experiences in stimulat- 
ing young people to write creatively. Some 
things that can be done are: 

1. Read to children. 

2. Have many books on display. 

3. Look at and interpret picture books as a 
group. 

4. Provide periods when boys and girls can 
tell stories and share experiences. 

5. Listen to story and poetry recordings. 

6. Read materials composed by the teacher 
and other groups of children. 

7. Examine different types of writing: ani- 
mal stories, fairy tales, fables, short stories, 
essays, and others. 

8. Permit children to write freely when 
they have the urge. 

9. Allow the abundant use of conversation. 
Some children write freely only when they use 
conversation. 

Many other suggestions can be added. 


With the wider use of radio, movies, and tele- 
vision, | recognize the need for helping chil- 
dren develop the art of listening. What are 
the kinds of listening and what are some 
examples of each type? 


TE RECOGNIZE that very little is known 
W about listening, because it is a com- 
paratively new field of study. Since listening 
is a skill that must be taught, definite teaching 
plans should be developed. 

The kinds of listening and some examples 
of each are: 





primarily a spelling problem. 
b. Pronouns spec ial points to 
teach: 

1) Used in place of nouns. 

2) Case forms vary more 
than those of nouns. 

3) Special forms to show pos- 
session without the use of 
the apostrophe, as yours. 

5. Problems of the verb. Some of 
the principal causes of difficulty which 
should receive most attention are: 

a. Use of auxiliaries. 

b. Emphasis on verbs used most 
often such as see, do, come, go. 

c. Help in avoiding shifts in 
time, or tense sequence. 

6. Usage in adjectives and verbs. 
The greatest difficulty comes from de- 
ciding on alternate forms of such ad- 
verbs as loud or loudly. Learning 
the use of a and an, and expression of 
comparisons are two other problems. 





The following nine specialists will answer 
specific questions without charge. Ad- 
dress the proper counselor, in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dans- 
ville, N.Y., and enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College, Jersey City, NJ. 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


Assistant 


Professor of Education, Union University, Jackson, Tenn. 

Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, Idyllwild, Calif, 

Consultant in Elementary Education, Colorado Department of Education 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, Mishawaka, Ind. 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


Arithmetic—FrosTer FE. GROSSNICKLE 
Art—-Jesste TODD 
Audio-Visual Aids—r. DEAN MecLUSKY 


Child Development—paut L. Him 
Superintendent of Schools, in charge of Psychological and 

Special Services, Clifton, NJ. 

Language—LOUISE OAKLEY 

Music—ReEATRICE KRONE 

Reading—LUCILE H. LATTING 


Science—CLENN 0. BLOUCGH 


Social Studies—-HANNAM M. LINDAHL 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


LOUISE OAKLEY 


Professor of Education, 
Union University, 
Jackson, Tennessee 


1. Simple listening. Examples: 

a. A telephone ringing. 

b. Simple chatting with schoolmates or 
with family in an effort to be sociable. 

2. Discriminative listening. Examples; 

a. Teacher changes tone of voice. 

b. Identification of birds by songs, ani- 
mals by sounds, mechanical sounds of 
traffic, and so on. 

3. Listening for relaxation. Examples: 

a. Listen to “Poetry Time, Scott 
Foresman Records. 

b. Listen to records with sounds to iden- 
tify. 

4. Listening for information. Examples: 

a. Announcements of the dav. 

b. Pupils listen for information and give 
facts back in answers to questions, 

listing of ideas in proper sequence, 
and so on. 

)». Listening to organize ideas and for main 
ideas. Examples: 

a. Pupils read about some topic of inter- 
est. ‘They read from the same or dif- 
erent sources. ‘They discuss findings. 
One person summarizes main points 

b. Ability to distinguish between the 
points of a spee h and the illustra- 
tions of the points. 

6. Critical listening: Listening to analyze 
purposes of speaker in discussion, controversy, 
talks, sermons, and so on. The listener must 
become sensitive to recognize slant, bias, lan- 
guage of agreement and disagreement. emo- 
tionally toned words, exaggerated statements, 
false conclusions, propaganda techniques. He 
must become aware of the tones of voice used 
to convey sarcasm, feigned weariness, con- 
trolled irritation, and perplexity. | xamples : 

a. Record a number of patent-medicine 
type commercials, and listen to the 
recordings. 

b. Listen to radio oratory of many kinds: 
sermons, politic al spe eche s. and so on. 

c. Compare an address by a scientist 
with one by a demagoguc 

7. Creative listening: 
ing, having the ability to put several ideas to- 
gether in a new whole, to visualize moods, 


Imaginative listen- 


situations, and characters. Examples: 

a. Listen for inspiration. Story is told 
Children dramatize it 

b. Go to a movie to get an idea for cre- 
ative writing. 

c. Listen to a story. Put the words of 
the characters into your own words. 


NEXT MONTH: Jessie Todd wiil dis- 


cuss problems in art. 
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Teachers’ 


Hee 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, cach on a separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet. Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 
photograph or sample. Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing 

Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


FLOWER-BOWL FROGS 


S A odd haped flower bow! 
( efforts at 
A flower hold- 
er molded within the bowl itself 


from old can 


hallenging your 


flower art inging: 


lle ends will solve 
your problem. 

l'rim off the burnt ends of the 
candlewicks, and break the can- 
dies into small pieces, splitting 
lengthwise to remove the wicks. 
PI ice the Wax In a double boiler 
on the stove to melt. 

Warm the flower bowl with hot 
water and line with aluminum 
foil Bring the edges of the foil 
up above the opening and away 

ol 


from the sides 


the bow! so that 
the frog will be smaller than the 
opening. Pour the melted wax 
into the mold until it reaches the 
desired depth. Set in a cool place 
to harden 

When the wax has set, remove 
it from the bowl by pulling up on 


tr ends ot the foil You may 
have to warm the bow! a little to 
prevent sticking Heat a large 


nail or an ice pick and thrust it 
rently into the wax at points 
where you wish to make holes. It 
will take more than one insertion 
of the hot instrument to make the 
ole large enough. Use care not 

push te hard as the wax will 
split. Crack 
gently running the hot iron back 
and forth over the crack until 
sealed. CLARABELLE MCDERMAND 


can be repaired by 


OUR "TELEVISION" 


W E HAVE found our television 

screen an excellent way of 
promoting oral language, report- 
ing special news, making an- 
nouncements, showing science ex- 
hibits, or demonstrating puppets. 
Standing behind a screen and ap- 
pearing on TV gives confidence 
and has a special appeal even to 
the shiest child. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


nother 
Club 


[he screen is merely a large 
frame about 24” x 36” with a 
thin piece of cheesecloth stretched 
across the frame opening and 
tacked to the back. The frame is 
supported by a brace on either 
side to hold it upright. It may be 
placed on a desk or table. A 
lighted electric light bulb is 
hung behind the screen near the 
top VELMA LAMBOTTE 


ARITHMETIC GAME 


5 i BREAK the monotony of drill, 
play a lively phonograph rec- 
ord. Call out an addition or sub- 
traction combination. Each child 
who knows the answer to the 
combination gets out of his seat 
and skips once around the room 
to the rhythm of the music. Upon 
returning to his seat, he stands 
until the teacher checks his an- 
swer (orally If he has skipped 
on the wrong answer he is out of 
the game. KATHERINE SMITH 


SANDSTONE EROSION 


Y KINDERGARTEN children 

found a _ wet sandstone. 
Thev broke it in two with a ham- 
mer. One piece was left as they 
found it, to be used for compari- 
son later on. The other piece was 
put into a freezer to freeze over- 


A GIFT FOR MOTHER 


V ERY early in the spring we be- 
gin to plan our Mother's 
Day gifts. Each child brings a 
one-pound coffee can and there 
are always those who will contrib- 
ute sacks of rich garden soil. We 
drive small holes in the bottom of 
each can to allow for drainage 
and set the can on the lid to catch 
any water that drips. 

When the cans are filled with 
soil we plant cuttings of whatever 
we have at school or can bring 
from home. One year we planted 
ornamental pepper seeds (from 
pods grown on a plant in the 
room), teardrop plants, coleus, 
wandering Jew, and _ Joseph’s- 
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coat. Each child puts a marker 
in his pot bearing his name and a 
cutout bird or butterfly pasted on 
as an ornament. Care and ob- 
servation of the plants are excel- 
lent lessons in science. 

Before presenting them to their 
mothers, the cans are wrapped 
with aluminum foil. Then a verse, 
naming the plants, is copied by 
each child and put with his gift. 
Here is the verse we used. 

My mother dear, these are for you, 

\ teardrop plant and wandering Jew; 

A pepper bush with fruit so bright 

And coleus painted by the light, 

With Joseph’s-coat of many colors 

All grown for you—pearest Mother. 
DEBBIE G. NETTLES 


as ee | 
: 


: 






night. In the morning it was 
brought into the classroom to 
thaw during the day. This freez- 
ing by night and thawing by day 
process was carried on for two 
weeks under the careful observa- 
tion of the children. At the end 
of two weeks, the sandstone crum- 
bled into tiny particles between 
the fingers. By doing, seeing, and 
feeling the children learned what 
effect freezing and thawing have 
on rocks. MARTHA GLYNN 


PICTURE STANDARD 


a ERE is an idea for a standard 
that is easily made to hold 
teaching pictures and written or 
printed materials. I have made 
these standards in various sizes 
for different purposes. Use light 
or heavy cardboard, depending 
on the weight and size of the pic- 
tures to be displayed. Fold the 
stand in the middle, cut slits as 
indicated, and insert the material 
to be shown. Cover the standard 
with colored paper or paint it 
with tempera to make it more at- 
tractive. DOROTHY AINSLIE 














LL 


USING DRY TEMPERA 


SAVE the covers from milk 
| bottles, thumbtack several to 
long narrow boards to be placed 
on tables or desks, and fill them 
with desired colors of dry tem- 
pera. The children dip wet brush- 
es into the dry paint. All of the 
muss of mixing tempera is avoid- 
ed, and there is not the usual 
waste of paint either. The milk- 
bottle caps, being waxed, last in- 
definitely. JUNE M. SMITH 


MY “FLANNEL GRAPH" 


EACHERS who do not have 

funds to buy all the modern 
equipment might try an old asbes- 
tos table pad which has a backing 
of felt to serve the purpose of a 
flannel graph. ‘The surface ac- 
commodates a far greater amount 
of material than most of the com- 
mercial boards. Old felt hats 
make good figures, letters, and 
objects to use on the flannel 
graph. LOIS MAE PEARSON 

































































A Working Outline 


out COVPRNMENT 






BLANCHE BLUE DEVORE 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Lake Center 
School, Norwalk, California 





OMETIMES teachers are puzzled by 

the problem of bringing arithme- 
tic into the upper-grade curriculum 
in a manner that will be stimulating 
and practical. Perhaps at this time of 
year, when parents and others are ex- 
pressing opinions about paying in- 
come taxes, the teacher could use the 
topic of government and taxes to 
good advantage. What are the ex- 
penses of running a government? 
Where does the government find the 
money to pay these expenses? Who 
pays taxes? The following outline 
was used successfully in one class- 
room, and will be helpful to other 
teachers. 





Initiating the Unit 





4. What government departments 
collect and spend tax money? 

5. Who decides how much a cit- 
izen shall pay in taxes? 

6. How much of,a person’s income 
is paid in taxes? 

7. What is the tax rate on real es- 
tate in our community? 

8. What is meant by “assessed val- 
ue of property”? 

9. How is our tax money distrib- 
uted? How much (percentage) goes 
to the schools? 

10. What is the sales-tax rate in 
our community? (This method of 
providing extra revenue may not be 
familiar to all children. 

11. What is the excise tax on au- 
tomobiles? 








This study may begin during a cur- 
rent events period when the children 
are reporting news items which they have read, heard on radio, or 
seen on television. Any one of the following may be mentioned. 

1. Plea for mcre school buildings and the need for a greater num 
ber of teachers. 

2. Increase in salaries for some public servants ( police, firemen, 
judges, teachers, congressmen, governor, or president 

3. Discussion of a new community service (garbage collection, 
health laboratory, or playgrounds 

4. A proposed increase or decrease in taxes. 

5. References to new submarine or aircraft carrier, schools, or 
some other government service. Which are national, and which 
state, expenses? ) 

6. Increase in gasoline taxes. 

7. Increase or decrease in servicemen’s benefits. 


Enviroument Created 


Since our study of government expenses was directly related to the 
social-studies unit ““The Story of Democracy,” some of the same ref- 
erence books and pamphlets were consulted with the special problem 
in mind. Besides maps, charts and graphs were developed and dis- 
played with special exhibits of 

1. Tax bills and receipts. 

2. Licenses for car operators, dogs, bicycles, and cars. (A list was 
made also, showing types of businesses needing a license to operate. 

3. Articles to illustrate problems on sales and luxury taxes (key 
case, tie clip, perfume, pen and pencil set, leather notebook, billfold, 
jewelry, change purse, and so on). 

4. Income-tax forms. 

5. Newspaper clippings, magazine articles, cartoons about taxes, 
taxpayers, tariffs, and so on. (Good discussion material. 

6. Lists of films and filmstrips about government were displayed 
so that any group interested in some 








12. How does an employer know 
how much to withhold from a work- 
er’s salary check? What does the émployer do with the money with- 
held? Where does he send it? 

13. How much is the state and federal inheritance tax? 

14. What taxes are paid on gasoline? What are the intended uses 
for this tax? 

15. What are import taxes? 

16. Besides supplying money for operating the government, are 
there other reasons for import taxes? 

After grouping the questions on charts, the class concentrated on 
finding the answers, over a period of several weeks, using all the ma- 
terials at hand, and aided by firsthand experience through field trips 
and resource people. 


How and Where the Answers Were Found 


1. By reading: books, newspapers, magazines. 

2. By listening to: sound films, radio, television, key people. 

3. By visiting: courthouse, post office, state hospital, police de- 
partment, fire department, and any other government agency that 
was near enough for our purpose. 

4. By observing: people paying sales taxes, luxury taxes; buying 
licenses for cars, bicycles, or dogs; or mailing their income tax re- 
ports; or getting help in filling out these forms. 

5. By collecting pictures illustrating the work of as many govern- 
ment agencies as possible at the three levels (federal, state, and 
local 


Where We Used Arithmetic 


1. Recording amount of federal tax on various amusements. 
2. Solving problems involving the luxury tax. (What is a lux- 
ury? Do all the items taxed seem like luxuries to you? 
3. Developing and solving problems involving sales taxes. 
4. Changing property tax rates to 





phase could request the showing of 
an appropriate audio-visual help. 

There was ample opportunity for 
asking questions, submitting ideas, 
and discussing ways in which the gov- 
ernment affects the lives of all citizens. 
A “class secretary for the day” re- 
corded the topics mentioned. 





Thoughts from My Class 


1. What are some government ex- 
penses? 

2. What services are provided by 
local, state, and federal agencies? 

3. What kind of taxes does each 
level of government collect? 








GIVE CHILDREN FREEDOM TO 





per cents; finding what per cent of 
the property tax is used for education. 

5. Computing excise tax on auto- 
mobiles. 

6. Computing import duties on 
several items. 

7. Figuring tax on various amounts 
of inheritance. 

8. Solving problems based on gaso- 
line taxes. 

9. Figuring the income tax to be 
paid on various salary amounts. 

10. Finding the amount of interest 
per cent) on government bonds, and 
discussing advantages of saving mon- 
ey this way. (Continued on page 77) 
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WHEN THE 
WORLD 
WAKES UP 


Centers of Interest 


‘PRING is an ideal time to help children 
s increase thei! world 
them. Their natural springtime €x- 
iberance can be diverted into valuable obser- 


awareness of the 


al yund 


vation. Divide your study into several phases. 

The first may Make a chart of 
ind list them in the approximate or- 
Then 


be plants. 
flowers 


ler that the group thinks they appear. 


let the children watch for the various blos- 
om They may need to correct their chart 
is thev go alongs 

Discuss also spring vegetables. When is it 
suitable to put out onion sets? How soon can 
scallions be pulled What other vegetables 


give spring yields? 

Primary children should be able to recog- 
nize at least six to eight birds common to your 
nesting habits and talk about 
ways to protect birds from their enemies. 
iunimals that hibernate and those 


area Discus 


Discuss 


that live rather inactive lives in winter. 


Ask the children to name changes in the 
treatment of domestic animals—how sheep 
and lambs are sheared, cows are put out to 

and chickens given more freedom. 


pasture, 

Discuss trees and how they bud, blossom, 
and leaf lalk about why it 1s important not 
to remove blossoms from fruit trees. 
Help the children learn the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the blossoms of common fruit trees. 

What happe ns to the grass as the weather 
Talk also about mud, the 
Why is it impor- 
tant to stay off the grass when the ground is 
oft? Brings 


to protect shoes and floors. 


many 


be yes warm? 


perennial spring problem. 
in the angles of wearing rubbers 


falk about spring housecleaning, the rak- 
ing of vards, and the digging of gardens. Dis- 
uss how winter clothes are aired and cleaned 
ind packed away, and spring and summer 
lothing brought out. 

\ trip along Main Street will emphasize 
how various merchants take note of the com- 
ing ol spring. 

What signs of spring take place in your 
own classroom? 

Lise uss the fac t that spring comes earlier in 
A good rule of 
thumb is that warm weather arrives one day 
later for each one hundred miles north as 


certain parts of the country. 


the crow flies 


Activities for Spring 

1. Encourage children to make spring pictures 
and later show their pictures and tell about them. 

2. Make birds, starting with crumpled paper 
towels on a wire frame. Add papier-mache coat- 
ings, dry, and paint in gay colors. Suspend them 
Later, let the children 
fasten the strings to the end of dowel sticks for 
whirl-around toys. 

3. Make colored pinwheels and fasten them to 
the ends of dowel sticks. From pinwheels chil- 
dren can learn a lot about wind directions. 

1. Plant tomato seeds in a window box. 
the children will have plants to take home. 


by strings in your room. 


Later 
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“In the spring the world w 
winter sleep,” the children 
their books. 

“What does that mean?” 
dren asked. 

“No, but woodchucks do,” 
ly. “They wake up in the 
are they hungry!” 

‘Other animals sleep in t 
their teacher, Miss Ames. 


‘Let's make a list of them,’ 


and finally made a list of an 
up in spring. 
“Birds don’t sleep all wi 


marked. 


lom reminded her. 

Miss Ames said, “When 
back to our town they help 
world is waking up.” 

Some of the girls and boy 
for pictures of all the birds 
coming back to their town 
make a check mark as soon 
seen a new kind. 

Steve had his hand in his 
ame to school the next day 
thing that proves the world is 
said. Then he showed the « 
dandelion any of them had se 

“We have some crocus bu 
to open,” Patty remarked. 

“I thought you had to pl: 
flowers would grow,” Charles 

Miss Ames explained, “Sor 
up out of the ground year afte 
flowers grow from seeds we 


year.” 


Kathy. 





Some Children Note 
Signs of Spring 


akes up after its 
read in one of 


one of the chil- 


“We don't sleep all winter.” 


said Grant wise- 
spring, and boy, 


he winter,” said 


’ John suggested 


So the children thought and looked in books 


imals that wake 


iter,” Molly re- 


“No, but they go away and come back, 


the birds come 
us feel that the 


s began to look 
that would be 
They planned to 


as anyone had 


pocket when he 
“I found some- 
waking up,” he 
hildren the first 
‘en in bloom. 


ds almost ready 


int seeds befor: 
said. 

ne flowers come 
‘r year but other 
plant new each 


“Trees have flowers on them, too,” said 


‘Do trees really have flowers?” asked Gail. 
“Apple trees do,” said Tom, 

“And peach trees,” added Wanda. 

The children named some other trees that 
Then Patty asked, “Do shade 


trees have flowers?” 


have blossoms. 


No one was quite sure, so the class planned 
to go to the park and look at the trees. 

Sure enough the big trees that the children 
knew would later be covered with green leaves 
now had tiny yellow flowers on them. “Such 
tiny flowers for such big trees!” the children 
said, 

Other things wake up in the spring. Months 
before Charles had brought a fat green cater- 
pillar to school. The children watched it 
spin a cocoon. 

One spring day when Molly was dusting the 
science shelves she called, “Something is alive 
inside the cocoon!” 

The children gathered around and watched 
as a beautiful moth came out of the cocoon, 
dried its wings, and fluttered about. 

Miss Ames said, “Many insects that you do 
not see all winter will be waking up these 
days.” 

“T heard a bumblebee when we were in the 
park looking at the trees,” said John. 

Wanda said, “There were some ants on the 
sidewalk, too.” 

Steve thought of something else. “My uncle 
goes out to get night crawlers for fishing,” he 
said. “They must be waking up too.” 

“When the sun warms the ground so that 
we see a nice carpet of green grass,” said Miss 
Ames, “we know that underneath all kinds of 
little living things are warmed into wakeful- 
ness too.” 

“T never thought there were so many things 
to wake up in the spring,” said Gail, looking 
it all the lists on their bulletin board. 








The children won't need to be 
told that this little song calls for 
action. They will feel like pan- 


tomiming the planting of seeds. 


Seed 


Song 


CATHERINE Y. HOAGEY 


Then they will imitate raindrops 
with their fingers, and sunbeams 
with graceful arm motions. If 
some children squat down to be- 


come the sleeping Flowers and 
other children bend over to take 
“a peep,” the Flowers will in- 
stinctively “pop” up. 




















dad - dy said some 
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S HE spooned the last of his oatmeal into 
d his mouth, Charles looked across the ta- 


ble. “Father, may I go with you to watch 
the golden eagles today? You said that I 
could sometime.” He watched his father 


chew a bite of toast, and take one last swal- 
low of coffee. “I'll have to start sometime 
if I'm going to be a naturalist like you.” 
Charles made this last attempt knowing his 
father thought that ten years was too young 
to climb many of the high craggy cliffs in 
their native Scotland. 

Father wiped his mouth, and glanced at 
Mother. She nodded. 

“Okay, Son! If it’s the golden eagles you 
want to see up close, you shall see them. Don’t 
say that I didn’t warn you, though. It will be 
rough going, laddie. Get your jacket.” 

Iwo hours later, after some rugged climb- 
ing, Charles and his father sat in a shrubbery- 
covered blind near the eagles’ cliff-ledge 
aeric, watching two white downy three-weeks- 
old eagiets. 

Father's forester friend, who had 
come up with them, was gone now. He said 
that the old birds had to see someone walk 
uway or they would not come near the nest. 

Charles crouched low, glad to be inside, 
and safe. ‘The climb had not been too bad, 
but in places the dizzying height had both- 
ered him. 

“Here, Son, put your eye to this.” 

Just in time Charles moved to the peephole 
Father had made for him. Into his line of 
vision glided a huge mother eagle carrying 
something limp in her big yellow black-tipped 


Leon, 


claws. 

“She’s bringing in a grouse for her babies,”’ 
whispered Father in his ear. 

Charles’ heart gave a thump. The bird was 
so much larger than he had dreamed. Its 
wing spread was wider than his father was 
tall! The eagle glided to a landing on the 
high pile of brush and twigs that made up 
the nest. 

Charles held his breath, and did not even 
blink as the great bird stared at the blind. 
She was tawny brown, with gold-brown neck 
feathers. ‘The eye that seemed to stare into 
his own was ruby-colored. The base of her 





FACTUAL STORIES 
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Could she see 
them? Could she look right through their 
burlap tent with its leafy covering? Charles 
did not know, but he did know that he dare 
not move. 

She jerked a quick look back over her 
shoulder, glared down the mountain, then up 
into the sky where Charles had seen her mate 
circling overhead. Finally, she glared back 
at the blind. Charles expected at any moment 
to have her fly over and tear the whole thing 


bill was as yellow as daffodils. 





T WAS early spring in the forest. Moun- 
I tain snows had drifted so high that they 
covered the outside of the cave, making a 
thick door of snow in front of it. Back of this 
white door, inside the cave, lived a mother 
bear and her twin cubs. Here they were 
warm, cozy, and safe. 

The cubs had been born in the cave short- 
ly after Christmas. Under Mother Bear’s 
loving care they had grown and grown. They 
played happily about the cave, but were get- 
ting tired of so many naps and the same 
games every day. 

“Why can’t we go outside?” they asked. 

Mother Bear explained, “Later in the 
spring your coats will be thick enough to keep 
you warm. Wait just a little longer.” Then 
she stretched her great body out on the floor 
for a nap. 

The cubs romped until the sister growled, 
“Don’t be so rough.” Her brother gave her 
another shove, then hurriedly climbed to the 
ledge, bragging, “J’m going to sleep "way up,” 
but almost at once he started to cry. 

Mother Bear opened her eyes, stretched, 
and scolded, “Grrr ....” Then she sat up. 


Mother Bear’s 
Family 


CLEORA F. BIEBER 





to pieces. She seemed to know that things 
were not as they should be. 

The eaglets began to cheep and peep. At 
first, Charles thought he was hearing their 
own barnyard chicks. The fierceness van- 
ished from the mother eagle’s eyes. She 
cocked her head and looked down at her hun- 
gry babies. 

Charles let out his breath in a sigh. 

His father chuckled softly and whispered, 
“Nip and tuck here for a minute, wasn’t it, 
Son? Thought the old one was going to at- 
tack the blind. Watch now and see how she 
feeds the chicks.” 

The mother bird started tearing at the car- 
cass still in her claws. She gripped morsels 
of meat in her beak, tugged upwards and 
ripped it off. She was careful not to leave 
any feathers with it. Gently, she gave these 
tidbits to one of the chicks. 

Charles began to frown. One of the chicks 
was getting more than the other. The larger 
chick spread strong downy wings and beat the 
smaller one off when it tried to get a share. 

“Father!” whispered Charles, “why doesn’t 
she feed both babies?” 

“T don’t know, Son. The larger chick usu- 
ally fights the smaller.” 

“But it will die if it doesn’t get enough to 
eat!” 

“Tt does happen, though. Two eggs hatch, 
but very often only one eaglet lives.” 

Finally, the larger chick was so full that it 
could hardly move. (Continued on page 79) 





“What is the matter?” she said. “Come down 
from there. You're stuck full of burs.” 

She leaned back against the wall and took 
him between her hind legs. Then with her 
great paws, she combed the burs out of the 
little bear’s fur. 

“Ouch, grrr....” he cried. 

“You had no business up there,” Mother 
Bear said. “You get into those burs that I 
pulled from my coat last fall when I moved 


in here. I thought they would be out of the 
way when I piled them there. My, you are 
burry.” 


His sister giggled and said, “Burry Bear, 
Burry Bear... .” 

“That is a good name for you,” Mother 
Bear said, “and we can call your sister 
Brownie because her fur is so dark.” 

Then they all laughed, and Mother Bear 
made up this little song: 

*“*A little bear laid down his head, 

It wasn’t in his own wee bed, 

But top of burs upon a shelf 

And that’s how Burry named himself.” 

“How did you get the burs in your coat?” 
Burry asked his mother. (Continued on page 77) 
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A NEW 


Reference 
Program 


FOR UPPER GRADE CLASSES 


















20 VOLUMES, bound in 
Library Buckrum. Easy-to-read 
type; 10,000 pictures. Separate 
bibliography and index. 












“The greatest growth in 


“Collier's 
Encyclopedia 


THE NEWEST, MOST 

ATTRACTIVE. INDEXED 

REFERENCE SET FOR 
LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS 


learning occurs as children 
solve problems through 
individual and group 


research’”’ 


READ ABOUT 


OVER 


J : 


USING THE NEW COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Sixth-Graders Use 
Collier’s Sport Facts 


in Creative Writing .. 


HAVE a class of forty-three average sixth- 

I graders, predominantly boys. They were 
weak in creative writing so, by mutual consent, 
we launched on a project designed to make us 
more skillful in expressing thoughts on paper 

The children as a group are “readers” and 
early in the discussion they expressed surpris« 
at the wide variety of topics covered by profes- 
sional story writers. This pleased me for I 
wanted them to realize that the plot, setting, 
and characters were not three separate parts of 
a story but that the plot and the characters of 
necessity grew out of the setting 

Many of the boys are sports-minded and en- 
joy stories about baseball, basketball, and othe 
games. When I saw the impressive coverage of 
sports in our school set of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia, I hit upon a plan for achieving forty- 
three new and original plots—a situation which 
my children did not believe possible 

In a period spent in the library, I referred 
them to the index volume and they found that 
fifty-three separate sports (some of which they 
had never heard of) were discussed in Collier’s 
Our class secretary listed them on slips of paper, 
put them in a hat, and each drew. Where chil- 


dren had specialized interests, they could swap. 





Our plan was for each person to write a story 
based on the sport he had drawn from the hat 
We agreed to have rough drafts of our stories 
in three days and the finished product by the 
end of a week. My idea was to stimulate fur- 
ther research after going over the first drafts, 
if the stories seemed to warrant it. 

I haven't space to include precis of all the 
stories, but I will include a few high lights. 

John Walker's sport was hurling, a game 
played chiefly in Ireland Each team has fifteen 
players and he conceived a plot in which a team 
planted a player on a rival team. The player 
found the second group to be a high-caliber 
bunch of fellows and his struggle over where 
his lovalties should be made a good story. 

However, in John’s preliminary draft the story 
had no Irish flavor. He went back to Collier’s 
Encyclopedia and did some real research on Ire- 
land. His next revise was full of color, mood, 
and atmosphere. He became so interested in 
what he was doing that he finally recorded the 
story on tape, using a fine Irish brogue. 
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Another story I would like to mention was one 
written by Clara Manners, centering around 
mountaineering. When I found Clara had this 
topic, I shuddered, for Clara is the stay-inside 
type with no interest in winter sports. But ap- 
parently the Collier’s account is quite a thrill- 
ing one, for Clara warmed to her topic. 

Her story centered around the mountain, Amni 
Machen, in western China, which was at one 
time claimed to be higher than Mt. Everest. 
Clara had done a lot of independent research. 
She even included a map of the Himalayas. 

In her story some Chinese nationalists smug- 
gled their way into the country and started to 
climb Amni Machen to bring glory to their gov- 
ernment. Halfway up the mountain they changed 
their plans, for they located a well hidden area 
from which they could establish a broadcasting 
station to broadcast messages of freedom to the 
Chinese people. Clara’s research included read- 
ing about radio and she assured me that her 
accounts of how the equipment was smuggled 
up the side of the mountain were absolutely 
authentic 

I was interested to know whether using such a 
factual approach to writing would stunt or stim- 
ulate the imagination. Jack Haneford proved 
the latter to be true when he did an imaginative 
story on ice polo after reading the account in 
Collier’s. His game was played on the underside 
of the ice by mermaids riding on sea horses 
with suction cups attached to their tails. His 
two schools of fish that made up the audience 
were half factual and half fanciful. Collier’s 
Encyclopedia gave him the basic information 
and he supplied the imagination. 

We have a Cuban in our group, Mario Furelli, 
and of course he wanted to write his story about 
jai alai. I knew he could include much 
local color when describing the fast 
action of the pelota as it travels from 
cesta to cesta across the cancha. In a 
style in keeping with his hot temper, 
he wrote a fiery account of a tournament 
in which the favorite team made the 
deciding point in the closing minutes 
of the game. 

But the project did a lot for Mario. 
He grew in stature with the other boys 
as he explained the world prominence 
of this game, a fact he hadn’t known 
himself. He explained to the class that 
it was first played in North America by 
the Mayas and Aztecs and described the 
elaborate civilization these Indians had 
established. He told about the Basques 
who are great jai alai players in Europe. 
In fact his two leading characters were of 
Aztec and Basque descent. 

Perhaps our most unusual story resulted from 
a change in topic prompted by the use of 
Collier’s. Everyone who has used an encyclo- 
pedia has probably had this experience. As he 
leafs through the pages, hunting his informa- 
tion, other topics catch his eye and he stops 
to look at them. 

Phyllis Ellman had this experience when she 
started to find table tennis, the sport she had 
drawn from the hat. Also in Volume 18 is:a 
discussion of stadiums. She stopped to read 
this. Under the topic of history she read that 
the two carliest stadiums were the one on Mt. 
Olympus in Greece and the Colosseum in Rome. 

Her imagination ran riot as she conceived a 
plot in which the Roman, Domitian, and the 
Greek, Hercules, met in the twentieth century, 
on a space ship that was delivering them into 
the strange new land of America. They arrived 
in New York City on New Year’s Day, ill clad 


for the winter weather in their sandals and 


togas. An American stratocruiser whisked them 
to Pasadena, California, where they saw the 
Tournament of Roses, which was not too unlike 
some of the famous Greek and Roman parades. 
Later in the day they visited the Rose Bowl to 
see a queer game played by teams dressed in 
heavy-padded uniforms, which were very differ- 
ent from the costumes of the Roman gladiator 
or the Greek chariot racer. 

Phyllis’ story involved at least six separate 
research problems which she had followed 
through in Collier’s Encyclopedia. In Volume 5 
she had found the description of the Roman 
Colosseum, and in Volume 15, a layout of the 
Greek Olympia. Volume 18 told her what she 
needed to know about modern stadiums. She 
referred to Volume 9 to get information on 
Ancient Greece and to Volume 17 for Ancient 
Rome. In Volume | she found a write-up on 
amphitheaters which helped her give authentic 
conversation to her characters. 

The story was well received. I felt that she 
had had a very profitable experience. 

Other exciting stories were centered around 
shuffleboard, which to the children’s surprise 
proved to be a game of ancient Persia as well 
as of modern ocean liners, and Captain Ball, 
which proved to be so popular that we laid out 
a court and played it in our own gym. 

What did we get from this project beside 
forty-three good stories? Of course we got a 
new technique for writing—doing research for 
our setting and then planning our plot. But an 
even bigger gain was a lot of practice in both 
background and specific research. | mention 
both kinds for the children needed the first for 
the setting and the second to delineate the 
action of their characters authentically. 

Of course a related gain was a new interest in 
sports and the many facts picked up about those 
that they had never heard of before. This in- 
terest led to a quiz program for assembly. 


“Slow-Seventh” 
Self-Contained Class 
Studies Weather... 


Y INTRODUCTION to Collier’s Encyclopedia 
M came through the “back door.” One of my 
boys, whose parents had purchased Collier’s, 
brought a volume to school. Some of the others 
recognized the book since we have a set in the 
library. 

My seventh-grade class is spoken of as a self- 
contained unit. In our school we have six 
seventh grades and six eighth grades. The three 
lowest seventh sections and the one lowest 
eighth are self-contained—that is, they do not 
have a departmentalized set-up except for gym, 
shop, home economics, art, and music. 

This is the second year of this plan and the 
S.C.’s are always a little rebellious in Septem- 
ber since they resent having a different type 
of schedule from the others. My group was no 
exception. I had been casting around for a good 
social studies—science unit to begin the year. 
Because some of them had shown a faint interest 
in studying weather, I had decided on that 
topic. At first it was only a mildly popular 
choice and I overheard one boy tell another that 
I would probably expect them to build a silly 
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weather station like they had made in fourth 
grade. Actually I considered abandoning the 
topic until George came to class with his Vol- 
ume 19 of Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

Here was weather discussed on a new adult 
level and the children responded to it immedi- 
ately. That first day we discussed air and read 
about the three layers, troposphere, stratosphere, 
and ionosphere. 
terms which Collier’s so simply delineated that 
they soon were in common usage in our study. 

When the children learned that five quad- 


These were new sophistic ated 


rillion tons of air press down on all parts of the 
earth, they had some new arithmetic experiences 
with large numbers. These continued throughout 
the unit as we met other figures. For example, 
we read in Collier’s that there are 15 pounds of 
pressure per square inch at sea level and only 
7% pounds per square inch at an altitude of 
18,000 feet. 
learning about the meaning of air pressure 
Ruth reported that temperatures in the tropo- 
sphere decrease about 3.5 degrees with every 
thousand feet of altitude. We made a chart 
showing the temperature at each mile for the 
11 miles of troposphere at the equator and the 


This also involved some science 


5 miles at the poles. 

One day Joe read that air masses originate as 
continental, maritime, polar, or tropical, de- 
pending upon their source region. This provided 
an opportunity to review the zones, and temper- 
atures usually prevalent in each area. 

The children could understand how the meet- 
ing of air masses of different properties resulted 
in bad weather or radical changes in temper- 
ature. They got a good mental picture from the 
Collier’s description which said that air masses 
clash. Later, they read that the zones of separa- 
tions between different air masses are called 
fronts, and they recalled how this word is also 
used in political discussions. 

A committee of girls, who were admittedly in 
a fog when they started, developed an interest 
in clouds, attracted by the simple table that 
Collier’s includes. At first the boys poked fun 
at the girls’ charts and posters. They felt that 


the difference between cumulus and cumulo- 
nimbus clouds was relatively unimportant, until 
the afternoon of the interclass football game. 
The girls predicted rain after studying the cloud 
formations, and sure enough precipitation ar- 
rived before the game began. 

Man-made rain was a topic of special interest. 
Because we already understood cloud formations 
it was easy to understand the Bergeron theory 
which states that in order for any significant 
rain to form, a cloud must contain an area where 
both water droplets and ice crystals mix. We 
obtained some dry ice and proved for ourselves 
Coliier’s explanation that at critically low 
temperatures, water, in the presence of ice, 
will evaporate directly to the ice crystal. 

The cloud committee contributed the fact that 
the towering cumulus is an ideal cloud for in- 
troducing dry ice to hasten rain formation: 
Collier’s also explained that silver iodide and 
other chemicals are sometimes shot up from the 
ground to stimulate rain making. 

I would like to point out an interesting de- 
velopment resulting from our study of thunder- 
storms. Nobody in the group had a correct idea 
at first as to what caused thunder. We took 
the Collier’s explanation step by step and it 
was very clear. My slow learners were particu- 
larly impressed when they read, “By a process 
not as yet known, electric charges are built up 
in different portions of the cloud to be dis- 
charged as lightning.” The sentence both awed 
and relieved them. “Not 
know everything,” was their comment. 


even the scientists 


Later on when we were giving a special 
program on weather to which the other seventh- 
graders were invited, one boy gave a very excel- 
lent step-by-step description of the causes of 
thunder, but he didn’t forget to point out with 
emphasis that no one knows as yet why electric 
charges are built up in the clouds. 

We treated hurricanes, typhoons, tornadoes, 
and cyclones under one heading, making sure 
that we understood the meaning of each term. 
In our weather program the children conducted 
an audience-participation quiz. They were un- 
able to find anyone who could successfully dif- 
ferentiate among the four terms. 

One section of Collier’s weather discussion 
is entitled “Back Yard Forecasting” but I passed 
over this, remembering the comment about con- 
struction of the 
several boys read about the path method of 


weather station. However, 
predicting weather and soon others were inter- 
ested in plotting air movements on outline maps 
and seeing how accurate were their predictions. 
We borrowed a barometer from the science 
department and fastened a thermometer outside 
our window. We also used the weather vane on 
the top of our building for determining wind 
direction. My group found Collier’s chart on 
wind and barometer indications especially help- 
ful in interpreting their weather readings. 
Newspaper clippings about smog in certain 
large cities introduced a new angle to our unit. 
Again we found the answer in Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia—this time in Volume 18 under Surface 
Phenomena. The problem was discussed from 
both angles—methods of eliminating industrial 
smog, and methods of creating artificial smoke 
and fog for defense purposes. One committee 





THE CLASSROOMS YOU’RE READING ABOUT COULD 
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wrote to our Civil Defense Board to inquire if 
the Langmuir and Schaefer method of blanket- 
ing wide areas, as described in Collier’s, was 
ever considered in setting up plans for defend- 
ing our town. When the reply stated that no 
such under 
second letter was written explaining the values 
of such protection. 


measures were consideration, a 


Vocabulary growth was very evident as the 
unit proceeded. Such expressions as segments of 
air, air masses, the earth’s eravity field, and 
atmospheric top were grownup expressions which 
had definite meaning resulting from connota- 
Many of these 
words stuck with the children. For example my 


tions in which they were used. 


supervisor was amazed later to hear a boy in 
my class evaluate a story with the comment, 
“The last segment is by far the most interesting.” 

There is one additional project that I want 
to mention. Included in Collier’s Encyclopedia 
are two charts—one showing temperature ex- 
tremes throughout the world by areas and the 
other, average annual precipitation records. 
One of the girls suggested our marking those 
points on our class globe. Some took a lot of 
hunting to find, especially “Ust Tsilma” in 
Russia. Here was valuable geography training 
and it actually served to stimulate our next 
unit, travel, which we are now studying with 
the help of our trusty Collier’s Encyclopedia. 

I hope I don’t sound too enthusiastic about 
Collier’s, but I am convinced that an adult 
approach such as is found in this encyclopedia 
is what we must use with slow pre-adolescents 
if we are going to keep their interest alive, 
especially as they make the important transition 
from elementary to high school 


Aviation Articles 
Give Bright Eighth- 
Graders the Chance 
to Forge Ahead .... 


NE morning Bill Sloane, our principal, 
O called me into his office. A Collier’s Ency- 
clopedia agent had apparently given him a sales 
talk and he was nearly convinced, but he 
wanted me to try the set with my class before 
final purchase. 

I teach our bright section of eighth-graders 
social studies and science in a double period 
set-up under our core curriculum plan 

Aviation was the topic we were studying and 
I felt that it was a good one for testing the en- 
cyclopedia. Some of my boys already know more 
about science than I knew when I was teaching 
jet propulsion to army privates, so believe me, 
the editors of the books we use, as well as the 
teacher, have to be on their toes 

It’s now four weeks later and I can safely say 
that Collier’s stood the test. Specifically, it did 
several things. First, it broadened our study for 
it brought to light new topics that we hadn’: 
considered when we set up the problem. 
Secondly, it made it possible for me to have 
more complete class participation, for Collier’s 
seemed to discuss some phase of aviation espe- 
cially suited to the particular 
ability of each person in my class. Thirdly, 
it encouraged and assisted my students to work 


interest and 
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at their own speed and to go as far into the 
subject as their background permitted. 

My original concern had been with the girls. 
Whe n 
about the 


you're trying to carry on a discussion 
difference between ram and pulse 
jets, a topic that interests many boys, it‘is pretty 
hard to plan for the distafl side of the class 
But with the help of Collier's Encyclopedia I 
got these girls interested in several problems on 
which they did some bang up jobs 

For example, one committee worked on the 


topic ol airports Chev saw lots of good examples 
of world-famous airports in Collier’s and they 
exhibit of a 


They 


terminal and showed other 


ended up by building a dandy 


model airport with ideal runway patterns 
constructed an al 
buildings and hangars 


Another group of girls worked on air routes, 


telling how and why both domestic and interna- 
tional routes were established, and prepared a 
large map showing leading routes throughout 
the rid 


\ third committee -worked on the history of 


aviation. There is excellent coverage in volume 


2 of Collier’s and particularly well illus- 


trated, so the girls had lots of material. 
Meanwhile many of the boys were going 
uhead pretty much. on their own. There had 
been articles in the paper about turbo jets and 
turbo props. Some of their fathers had had ex- 
perience with turbo jet engines in the war but 
the turbo prop is a more recent development 
ind as evident that the facts that the bovs 
picking up from Collier’s were being 
taken home for further discussion 


were disappointed 


llov 
ellows 
rt 


to find many of t favorite planes not met 
tioned. I ref d them to the index and they 
realized that the needed to turn to Volume 

r the article on Military Aviatior Here they 
found detailed discussions on the B-47, C-47 


F-51, and other planes. Many of them had 
never realized that bombardment aircraft al- 
ways have a B initial, fighters an F, transports a 
C, trainers a T, and helicopters an H. 

One morning I suggested that they might like 
to share some of their information with the 
girls, and the boys gave very creditable reports. 
They showed pictures and described various 
types of planes. The girls were greatly impressed 
and our male members were bursting with pride 
until Helen Morris asked them about the work 
done by some of the odd initial planes such as the 
RB-17, the RF-30, the OA-10, and the SA-16. 

The boys looked bewil- 
dered and insisted Collier’s 
Encyclopedia did not ex- 
plain these, but she coun- 
tered that failed to 
read far enough. To 


they 


prove her point she turned 
to the section of the ar- 


ticle on Reconnaissance 
and Se aré h and Re sCcue 
Aircraft. I was glad that 


this occurred for it em- 
phasized that a good stu- 
dent goes beyond getting an answer. He reads 
on for additional information. 

A Canadian in our group, Arnold McKenzie, 
was delighted to discover a chart showing the 
characteristics of R.C.A.F. aircraft. He 
enjoyed the article on military 
Great Britain and asked for permission to give 
a special report on it. The boys were interested 


also 


aircraft of 


in his listing of commissioned officers in the 
R.A.F. with the corresponding U.S. ranks. 

A special project in which a group of girls 
involved a “Who’s 
idea for it 


and boys worked togethe1 
Who of Aviation.” They got the 
when they saw a listing of personalities in the 
Collier’s Encyclopedia index under Aviation 





Their final report covered 39 people and their 
particular contributions to aviation. 

I checked with our school librarian and also 
our local library about books on aeronautics. 
I showed them the Bibliography in Volume 20 
of Collier’s. Many of these books they already 
had, and they agreed to purchase others. Sup- 
plementary reading showed a marked increase. 

All through our study of aviation we main- 
tained a sense of class unity by having various 
committees give brief reports at least twice a 
week. Each committee also kept a fact sheet 
which was duplicated for everyone’s notebooks. 





I would like to report that a unit which 
started out with decidedly lopsided interests 
ended with a nice balance. Girls and boys alike 
increased their vocabulary, acquired a large 
body of facts, and broadened the scope of their 
interests. Many related history, geography, cur- 
rent events, and science learnings emerged from 
the study. On the final test I suggested that 
they need not answer any questions on which 
they felt they lacked adequate background infor- 
mation. Few of them went unanswered. 

On the strength of this one unit alone, I 
recommended the purchase of Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia. Since then we have used it in subsequent 
studies with equally good results. 


Facts reported were verified by Instructor Educational Service. 
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A pril is abroad in the land’ and most of us 
are in the mood to try something different. Have 
you had your primary children work out a nature 
calendar project? Instead of using numbers in 
the usual squares have them share in cutting out 
and pasting in pictures about nature happenings 
which they observe. The completed calendar 
serves as a record of what happened that month. 


— 


A daily newspaper is a shared class project 
also. tobe large newsprint and crease it to 
make four columns. Fasten it firmly to your 
chart or bulletin board. Ask the pupils for in- 
formation on the weather that day to print in 
the first space; some interesting happening 
that occurred on the way to school in the sec- 
ond space; bird returns in the third space; 
and general seasonal information in the fourth 
place. Such a daily newspaper furnishes an 
excellent lead into reading readiness. 


With Easter approaching, each child in the 
— grades would love making an Easter 
unny to put in his own basket, or nest. Use 
either a blown-out egg, or a hard-cooked 
one. Attach a tail of cotton at the rounder 
end. Cut two stiff ears out of pink construc- 
tion paper and glue or tape to the other end. 
Eyes can be painted on. Whiskers too may 
be drawn on, or pipe cleaners would look 
even more realistic. 


For a different kind of Easter egg tree to 
decorate your classroom, encourage the chil- 
dren to originate new designs right on the 
eggshell, using bits of ribbon, velvet, tiny 
beads, sequins, lace, paper doilies, or colored 
cellophane tape. Then hang the eggs from 
the branches by loops of ribbon or tape, to 
dangle cottage. 


Younger children may trim their eggs with 
strips of ribbon and | Peace made by rolling 
- small balls of crepe paper and gluing in 
place. Gummed-paper strips can be pasted 
on in criss-cross design, leaving one strip long 
enough for a handle. 


Language, reading, writing, and even number 
work can be centered around one common 
experience if a rabbit comes to school! 
Bunny, of course, will get talked about. Sto- 
ries will be told and read and written too, 
and number experiences such as the number 
of carrots he eats a day, multiplied by the 
days in a week, will arise. 


—_——. 


A good use for old spools in the kindergarten 
could be to teach number concepts from one to 
ten by association with a number symbol. Glue 
heavy paper with the number symbol written on 
it on each end of large empty spools, leaving the 
hole in the center open. Provide a shoestring 
with a knot at one end big enough to keep the 
spools from slipping off. Have the children string 
the spools on the string, learning to recognize 
the numbers, and fo get them on in numerical 
order. 


The use of special recordings and radio programs 
as an effective supplement to regular classroom 
procedure is one of the revolutionary techniques 
of today's schools. They create enthusiasm be- 
cause the children themselves favor this method 
and do not think of it as a teaching tool, when 
you follow it up with oral discussion, a written 
account of what meaning the recording had for 
them, supplementary reading suggested out of 








the program, writing original stories and poems 
based on the program, dramatic interpretation, 
or collecting items for a hobby show related 
to the recording. 


if you haven't done anything with clay modeling 
for a while, this is a good way to stimulate ob- 
servation of birds as they return to your locality. 
Pictures and stuffed models can be borrowed 
from most museums and libraries, or the teacher 
may have collected these. Model birds of clay, 
being careful to observe actual size. When dry 
paint them in the natural colors of the bird. Have 
the class bring in branches and mount the birds 
on these. 


Paper-cup gardens can stimulate young children's 
curiosity about growing things. If they plant lima 
beans in paper cups, they can dig up a bean every 
few days to see how the plants are growing and 
there still will be other plants to watch. The 
bean's development will interest young children 
tremendously. 





for April 


Children love riddles and rhymes. Encourage 
your class to make up rhymes which end in a rid- 
dle such as, "What am 1?" Their nature obser- 
vations will give children all kinds of subjects 
to make up little verses about. 


a 


For drill in spelling, divide the class into two 
sides. The teacher says the word and all the 
children write it. As each pupil finishes the 
word, he stands up. When the teacher calls 
"Time," no one else may stand. She then 
spells the word aloud. Those who spelled it 
wrong have to sit down. Those left standing 
are counted for whichever side they belong 
to, and the two numbers are put on the black- 
board. At the end of the lesson, the totals 
are counted to determine the winning side. 
Try this with arithmetic problems too. 
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Do you always correct class disturbances 
yourself or do you sometimes turn minor sit- 
uations into ones where the children correct 
one another? If the children say to a class- 
mate, "Stop what you are doing; you are dis- 
turbing others," the child will settle quickly 
into the groove of cooperation in order to 
have good working conditions with his com- 
panions. 


A good way to teach improvement in writing 
and to stimulate pride at the same time, is 
to have a bulletin board covered with sam- 
ples of writing, one from each child. As the 
child improves he may take down his old 
sample and replace it with the better one. 


Spring flower pictures can be made by first 
coating manila paper with buttermilk and 
then drawing the flowers in with chalk. Spread 
the color with a brush. Wash out the brush 
each time before using another color. Use 
fine brushes for fine lines. 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


Emily Sprague Wurl 


Have you explored the possibilities of table 
salt for a science enh | In early days, salt 
was so important that our present word 
"salary" meaning “salt money" springs from it. 


—_—_~—_—- 


How about taking a spring checkup on yourself? 
Are you getting as much out of each teaching 
day as you would like? How do you spend your 
noon hour? Do you eat with the same group, do 
the same thing, day after day? Why not do 
something different? Take a walk, share a chapter 
trom a book you've enjoyed, discuss a play you've 
seen, or a record you've heard. Professional peo- 
ple need wide-awake minds. Enjoy being well in- 
formed on many subjects. 


Water, a basic resource, is an interesting conser- 
vation topic. Start the class off with a discussion 
of pleasant things associated with water; for ex- 
ample, a cool drink, skating, rainbows, fishing, 
rain, waterfalls, a bath, clean clothes, speedboat 
rides, and steam heat; then consider how enjoy- 
ment of these uses could be interfered with. 


Do you make use of folklore from your own com- 
munity? Children enjoy legends and fall tales. 
Encourage them to get their grandparents fo talk, 
and to visit old settlers. Perhaps there is an au- 
—— in your town whom you could invite in, 
to help you to establish more of a background. 


To cultivate the sense of touch, start a box of 
swatches of various materials such as fur, velvet, 
felt, silk, cotton, lace, net, oilcloth, sandpaper, 
and tin foil. Let the children take turns closing 
their eyes and naming the various pieces as they 
take them from the box. Often children will re- 
turn to this game repeatedly by themselves in 
their free periods. 


When the glow of accomplishment is upon you; 
when you've had an especially "good" day, look 
back and analyze what made it so. Chances are 
you came to school rested and in good humor 
with the world and those around you. Children 
have a mirrorlike quality of reflecting one's own 
moods. .A calm, smiling, rested teacher is best 
fitted to take the wrinkles’ out of any class. 













J 
| Our Inland 
eras ae Waterways | 


What rivers and lakes form these 


great waterways’ What canals are 
included? Can you add others? 
DAVID S. STANLEY 
INLAND waterway transportation is a fast-growing Amer- wise in navigational experience, may also be a college grad- 
ican industry. Over the nation's canals, rivers, and five uate. He is the master of a towboat powered by oil-burning 
Great Lakes, some 2,000 bargeline companies operate their diesel engines, with the crew accommodations as comfortable 
craft. The Federal government is responsible for maintain- and modern as a college dormitory. 
ing the channels, harbors, locks, and navigational facilities Manufacturers are finding it economical to build plants 
of these water highways, and the operators do not pay di- along rivers to take advantage of this inexpensive transpor- 
rectly for using them. tation. The towboat often pushes a 1,000-foot line of barges 
Today's modern towboat little resembles the craft of Mark loaded with wheat, iron ore, automobiles, petroleum prod- 

Twain's time. The captain, who may be young in years, but ucts, coal, and similar bulky cargoes. 


Photos from American Waterways Operators, Inc 
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Manutacture have relocated assembly plants 
nutomobiles along the Ohio River so cars 
snd truck an be delivered ?t customers at low 
e : ‘ because t savings in transportation 
, A 600-vehicle shipment can be easily 
aded sniloaded in five hours These tows 
at n the Ohio, Mississippi, and Tennessee 

s! tows sometimes deliver 25,000 tons 

ment, and miscellaneous cargoes may 

have barge n tow carrying 17,000 tons ef 


ns of petroleum, and 800 tons of 


machinery or other bulky merchandise. 
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Butch the Bee Who 
Wouldn’t Buzz 
(Continued from page 35) 


as he looked around and discovered 
that he had landed on a windshield 
wiper on a car, and it was going back 
and forth. 

Well, believe you me, Butch didn’t 
stay there very long. He started his 
motor and away he flew, his wings flut- 
tering. By now it was getting dark 
and Butch knew he should not fly at 
night without any lights. He began to 
look for a place to land. He flew over 
a church steeple where the bells were 
ringing. He flew on until he came to a 
little bubbling stream, but ,it was full 
of splashing fish so he flew on. 

And then Butch found just what he 
was looking for—flowers! He thought 
it was a garden so he landed. But it 
wasn't a garden. It was a lady’s hat. 
Butch didn’t know all this. He was so 
happy in all the lovely flowers that 
he didn’t even notice when his “gar- 
den” started walking down the street 
and got onto a train. 

After a while the train stopped and 
the lady left the train and got into 
a car and rode for a few miles. She 
got out of the car, walked up the steps, 
went into her house and shut the door. 
She laid her hat on the table. 

When Butch woke up he was so sur- 
prised. He didn’t even know where he 
was. He stretched and flew to the 
windows and looked out. Just then the 
lady spied Butch and she screamed, 
“Oh, my! Get out, you buzzy bee.’ 
Then she opened the door, pushed 
Butch out, and shut the door. 

Butch looked ail around. Every- 
where he looked he saw flowers. This 
time they weren't flowers on a hat, but 
real honest-to-goodness flowers. Then 
he heard a bee song. What do you 
think he saw sitting on some beautiful 
lavender tulips? Why, he saw his whole 
family—his mother and his father, his 
sister and his brother! They were very 
happy to see Butch as they thought he 
was lost. They all sang very happily. 


... Dolls on Strings 


Continued from page 35) 


first, but the children didn’t mind see- 
ing a pair of legs back of the strings. 

A fellow teacher became interested 
in marionettes for her fourth-grade 
room. She was doing a unit on South 
America at the time. Her group wrote 
a play about a South American fami- 
ly. They made their own marionettes 
at school. A group of bovs constructed 
a stage from a large box. The girls 
made curtains and the play was pro- 
duced for their parents and friends. 
Now these children learned many 
worth-while things in this activity. 
Best of all they learned to make some- 
thing with their hands, and then have 
it act to their bidding. The quicker 
children did the reading and those not 
so accustomed to talking manipulated 
the marionettes. After the final curtain 
the first thing they said was, “Mrs. 
Smith, when can we give another 
play?” 

Social studies offer a fine place to 
work with marionettes in any of the 
upper grades. 

When Miss Jones wanted to interest 
her ninth-graders in opera she used 
marionettes as her medium. This re- 
quires more elaborate marionettes than 
for the younger children, but the re- 
sults are worth the additional effort. 
With the assistance of the homemaking 
and art departments, marionettes can 
be constructed that will be a great joy 
to teen-ager puppeteers. 

Not only does work with marionettes 
help develop muscular control and in- 
terest among normal children, but it 


! 











“cone” 


is an outlet for the handicapped. Mary 
is large for her age, untidy in her ap- 
pearance, and a misfit in many ways. 
When I hand her the controls of Danc- 
ing Girl you can almost see a metamor- 
phosis take place. Her eyes are bright, 
her hands light, and I know that in 
her mind it is Mary who is turning and 
dancing so lightly. We all like vicari- 
ous experiences and to Mary the ex- 
perience of dancing is really hers and 
not the marionette’s. 





REFERENCES 


The following books are helpful. 

Marionettes; Easy to Make; Fun to 
Use, by Edith F. Ackley (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia 6). 

Puppets and Puppet Plays, by L 
McCrea (Oxford Univ. Press, New 
York 11). 

The Puppet Book, by Fletcher and 
Deckter (Greenberg Publisher, New 
York 22), 





Puppetry in Schools, by E. F. Saunders 
(Pitman Pub. Corp., New York 36 
A film that is useful in the con- 

struction of marionettes is Makin 

and Using Puppets (Encyclopaedia 

Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, II. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi 

cago 1, Ill., have marioncttes as _ th 

actors in short movies of Rumplestilt 
skin, King Midas and the Golden 

Touch, Legend of the Pied Piper, and 


other fairy tales and legends 
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1. BRIGHT, RIGHT TASTE... 
tangy, bracing, ever-fresh. 


2. FAST REFRESHMENT... 
a bit of quick energy for a 


at home, 
at work or 


while at play 


wholesome little lift. 
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Boy Into Man 


(Continued from page 33; 


Tom frowned. He had never before 
given thought to the problem of those 


who couldn't afford a school like 
Reverend Douglass’, or a college like 
William and Mary. There must be 
many boys like Eb who dreamed hope- 
lessly of work they could never do be- 
cause there was no place they could 
afford where they might learn 

‘But that isn't fair!” he burst out. 
~ carning ought t be free to anvbody 
wl 
better himself if he can’t study what 
he doesn't know? How's he going to 
be ready for whatever comes, the way 
Father savs he should be?” He waved 


10 wants it! How’s a man going to 


his hand vigorously 

Eb ducked his head shyly. “I wasn’t 
complaining, Master Tom. There’s al- 
ways work to do.” 

Sure. If a fellow’s father shears 
sheep, Ae can shear sheep! If his 
father shoes horses, he can shoe horses! 
But what if he wants to survey—like 
you? Or keep store. or read law, or 
mix medicines? People should want 
him to learn, not hold him back! They 
should make schools free!” 

It was a big idea, and needed lots 
— thought—lots of study, too. Tom 
swung onto his horse and said good-by 
He was suddenly anxious for tomorrow 
to come. High time he got started on 
this schooling, to learn the many things 
he didn’t yet know—things like how 
one went about persuading His Maj- 





Look, at all the fun you can have 
on a New York State vacation! 


esty $ colony of Virginia to have free 
schools for such as Eb. 

Tom was fourteen when next he 
came to the sandy cove where he'd 
talked with Eb. His new black suit 
made his thin, rawboned figure look 
more angular, his hair more red, his 
freckles more prominent. Today he 
carried no fishing pole. He had com: 
only to escape the heavy sadness that 
filled his home. Tom’s father was dead 

sig, strong, more powerful than Tom 
would ever be... able to lift a hogs- 
head with each mighty arm... yet he 
was dead, and Tom was head of Shad 
well, his plantation home 

He had so much to know, so much 
yet to learn. Had this possibility been 
in his father’s mind when he said that 
[om must be mentally and physically 
prepared for whatever came? Was it 
to take over the plantation while so 
young that his father had drilled him 
to usefulness and trained him to disci- 
pline? Or might there be even more 
ahead that he must be ready for? 

Tom didn't know. But he would 
take his father’s word for it, and pre- 
pare for whatever might come—with 
nore schooling, with college, with con- 
stant reading and study. Didn't seem 
is though life could hold a bigger job 
than managing Shadwell, but who 
knows? 

Soberly, Tom picked up a stick and 
began scratching his name in the sand 
loday he was no longer “Master Tom.” 
Today he took a man’s place in his 
home, and a man’s name to go with it 


No matter which road you take in New York State, you’re on the way to 
the vacation of your life! Wherever you go, you'll find vacation fun and 
accommodations to suit your taste and travel budget—from woodland 
campsites at $3.00 a week to smart resort hotels in the Catskills and 


Adirondacks! 
Mohawk Valley .. . 
Capitol... 


You can cruise the Thousand Islands .. . 
sun and swim at Lake George .. . 
enjoy sports and famous cultural programs at Chautauqua 


explore historic 
visit the State 


thrill to the sights of New York City! And remember, many 


of the state’s most exciting attractions are free! 


So whether you have weeks, or 
nly a week end, come to New J#— 


a 
o ’ ,c w ti E ? - 
York State. You'll have Saad Caine 

fst. a le 


fun every minute! 


COPYRIGHT tebe 


wEW TORE STATE OCPARTHENT 


or commecact 


vitae 
<5 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


New York State Department of Commerce 


Room 731,112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 


~=—-------------} 









196 PAGES of helpful vaca- ~ A < 
tion information. Lists all ¢ 
state roads, routes to vaca- } &>% 


With a final flourish, he wrote it for 
the first time—Mr. Thomas Jefferson, 
Esquire. 
EPILOGUE 

As you know, much greater work 
lay ahead of the boy than management 
of his family’s big plantation. During 
his long life, Thomas Jefferson would 
author the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, help frame our Constitution, 
and found the Democratic party. More 
than any man of his time, he would 
fight for equality among men, and 
shape a government that all men 
would have a share in controlling. He 
would begin our dollar-and-cents form 
of coinage, become a leading architect, 
and collect a private library that would 
be the basis of the Library of Con- 
gress. His ideas on education would 
be at the root of our public school sys- 
tem. And longest remembered of his 
great achievements, Thomas Jefferson, 
Esquire, would serve his country as 
third President of the United States 


Too Many Secrets 
Continued from page 31) 


‘Mrs. Arden made mine,” said 
Lennie. 

Cake bearers, fall in. Forward, 
march!” Daddy commanded, leading 
the little parade into the dining room 
where Mother sat waiting. 

“For goodness’ sake!” she exclaimed, 


when she recovered her voice 


. 
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tion spots. 100 maps and ‘ NF, 
Send “New York State Vacationlands.” I am interested in: A ( ) re- drawings . . . 81 full-color ~~ . 
sorthotel, B( )city hotel,.C ( ) bungalow colony, D ) tourist home, photos. Full details on 550 


E( )seummercottage,F( )campesite,G( ) children’scamp,H( ) 


resort communities in 15 va 
cation regions. Send now for 


dude ranch. I would like information sent from resort areas checked 


1. € Adirondacks 

2. C Mew York City 

3. C Cotskills 

4. CF 1000 islonds- 
St. Lowrence 


5. © Niegare Fronier 


6. 2 Finger Lokes Vl. (2 Hudson-Toconic 

7. C Seretege- 12. C) Genesee Region 
Lake George 13. (2) Chavtevque- 

8. CD Long islend Allegany 


9. CO Mohawk Volley 14. CE) Capital District 
) Central New York 15. () Southern Tier 
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All roads lead to fun in 


New York State. 24)". 
—tu, Vaeation Empire al al 


They set the cakes down before her. 
Daddy started to light the candles; 
then he stopped. “Why don’t we have 
a party and invite all our friends?” 

The four scattered to round up 
friends and neighbors for a “come as 
you are” party. Daddy and Lennie 
set up card tables and chairs while 
Mother and Dorothy made chocolate 
milk and coffee. 

Soon the party was in full swing 
There was plenty of cake for everyone, 
and Mother, to be fair, ate a piece of 
each. After refreshments, the crowd 
played games and sang. 

Afterward, Daddy said, “Well, it 
was a fine party, but maybe after this 
we'd better share just one secret. Three 
are too many for one family.” 


Pink Fairy and the Goblins 


Continued from page 36 


beautiful clothes. But I am only a 
clumsy Goblin. I cannot dance or sing. 
I have to wear green clothes. And so 
today, instead of working, I watched 
the Fairies dance. Then I tried to 
dance by myself, but I couldn’t. 

PINK FAIRY—I can show you the 
step. Here is an easy dance. (She 
dances a simple dance Now you do 
it with me. (He follows her. She nods 
in approval.) Now you do it alone. 

(Clumsy Goblin dances and Pink 
Fairy dances along with him. They 
stop and laugh.) 


Continued on page 57) 
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TENNESSEE 


“. Thrilling visits 

= to Historic Shrines. 
Walk through romantic chapters of 
history at battlefields such as Shiloh 
and Chickamauga National Military 
Parks. Marvel at the homes of Pres- 
idents Jackson, Johnson and Polk. 
See history in the making at the 
Atomic Energy Museum at Oak Ridge. 


Beautiful mountain scenery—dquaint 
mountain crafts. You'll be inspired 
by the beauty of the Great Smokies 

. Eastern America’s tallest moun- 
tains. You'll visit quaint villages, 
browse through gift shops featuring 
crafts made with the simple tools 
used by pioneers. 


Wonderful fishing and boating in 19 
Great Lakes. You'll find the nation’s 
finest fresh-water fishing. Lakes right 
along the road, lending grandeur to 
your tour. There are plenty of boats 
to rent, accommodations are excellent 
and reasonable, and there’s no closed 
season on fishing. 









Tennessee Division of Information 
1239 Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
Please send Free Color Book 
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| away! She is a Fairy. 


| the Court? Don’t go near her. All | 


| won't play any more tricks. 


Pink Fairy and the Goblins 


(Continued from page 56) 


CLUMSY GOBLIN (jumping up and 
down in excitement)—I did it! I did 
it! And you danced with me. It felt 
like flying through the air. (Dejected- 
ly.) But what about my bundle of 
branches? 

PINK FAIRY—Come, I will help 
you. (They gather branches.) And the 


next time you want another lesson, | 


just look for me and I'll help you. 
CLUMSY GOBLIN—Oh, thank you, 
kind Pink Fairy! (Exits happily.) 
PINK FAIRY—I feel so happy—so 
different somehow. Why, I almost 
liked that Goblin. He was not so 
clumsy, and how grateful he was! 
Other Goblins enter, but when they 
see Pink Fairy, they turn to go.) 
GOBLIN LEADER (to others) —Come 


CURLED Tors—What, a Fairy from 


they do is play tricks on Goblins. 

PINK FAIRY—Don’t go. I won't do 
anything to you. 

CURLED Tors—You don’t mean that. 
You want to hurt us. All Fairies do. 

PINK FAIRY—Listen! I was the only 
one who played tricks on you Goblins, 
I did it because I once thought it was 
fun. But I don’t think so now and I 


POINTED cAP—Why aren't you with 
the other Fairies? 

PINK FAIRY—I was the one who 
took your colored flower brushes. I 
thought I would return them the next 
day, but they were gone. Somebody 
else had taken them. When the King 
heard of this, he ordered me to find 
them, or never return to Fairyland. 

GOBLIN LEADER—Well, we came here 
to look for the brushes too. Let’s all 
look. 

CURLED Tors—I'll look near the 
brook. 

POINTED TOES—I'll look between the 
trees. 

GOBLIN LEADER—If we find the 
brushes, we will bring them to you. 

PINK FAIRY—Thank you, thank you. 

She begins to search. ) 

Goblins exit.) 

WISE GOBLIN (enters)—Well, Pink 
Fairy, how do you like being here? 

PINK FAIRY—Oh, Wise Goblin, did 
they tell you to find me? How are the 
others? 

WISE GOBLIN (severely )—Everything 
is fine, because you are not there to 
play tricks and make trouble. 

PINK FAIRY—Doesn’t anybody miss 


WISE GOBLIN—Do you think they 
should? 

pINK FAIRY—If [ had one other 
chance, I would show them how kind 
I could be. 

WISE GoBLIN—I am glad you have 
changed. I saw how you _ helped 
Clumsy Goblin, and I have news for 
you. I have the brushes. (Shows her 
1 bundle.) Here they are. 

PINK FAIRY—Oh, I am so glad they 
are found! Now the Goblins can paint 
the flowers to greet the Spirit of 
Spring. I was so worried. 

WISE GoRLIN—You may take them 
to the King. (Hands her the brushes. 

PINK FAIRY—Oh, thank you. Now 
1 won't have to leave Fairyland. (Sh¢ 
hurries off as curtains close. 


Scene 4 


KinG~The Pink Fairy is with us 
again. Have you brought the brushes? 

PINK FAIRY (lays them down at 
the throne)—Here they are, Your 
Majesty. But it is not I who found 
them. It was the Wise Goblin who 
brought them to me. 

KING (surprised)—Why, he was the 
one who complained about you! (To 











INTERESTING WAY TO TEACH 


AN IMPORTANT HEALTH LESSON 
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Early Greek Women 
lama woman of ancient Greece, 
From Athens, if you please! 


Folks thought us wise in erudition 
But that did noi iaclude nutrition! 






I know my clothes seem rough and rude, 
I know my manner's awfully crude 
But wait a sec’ ‘fore you dismiss me= 


i 
| ( 1 ate the first breakfast in hist'ry! 
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~* Pilgrim Girl 
A Pilgrim lady, it was! 
Who gave you something new to try 
To make your breakfast taste real good. 
Can you guess this native food? 


~ 


Here’s an interesting classroom activity with an important health lesson 
which may be used as the basis for a puppet show, radio broadcast, or 
school assembly play. It offers excellent opportunities to discuss the history 
of breakfast and the foods we eat today. Entire dialogue and costume ideas 
are given in the teacher’s manual. 


FREE GRADED BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT, edited by 
Laura Oftedal, Laboratory School, University of Chicago, provides: FOR 
THE TEACHER: A comprehensive 20-page Teacher's Manual for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6 (size 8”x 10%") “Two Better Breakfast Plays and Other Classroom 
Activities,” with 50 illustrations, charts, and photographs. FOR THE 
CLASSROOM: 8 colorful, 8%" x 1114", Breakfast poster pictures for blackboard 
and bulletin board use. 


FR E E BREAKFAST 


TEACHING UNIT FOR GRADES 4-5-6 
a 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 


A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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2+ gp Woe | CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 

—y « V4 | 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois i 
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rns = al : Please send me FREE Breakfast Teaching Unit for 

(a ty ' GRADES 4-5 °6. 
CEREAL IS AN IMPORTANT | 
“MILK CARRIER” Over two; Name_ | 


and one-third billion quarts | PLEASE Paint 


of milk are consumed annu-{ Address_ 
ally with breakfast cereals. |! 

The cereal and milk serving i City Zone___ State 
thus becomes an important; 

way for students to include} Grades taught___ t 
milk in their meals. EE RU PR ae — 


MAGIC SLATE 
ACTIVITY BOOKS mares 


7 educators. 

3 WONDERFUL WAYS ’ Prony 

to Play and LEARN ( 25¢ 
NEW! ALL in ONE rer —> 
‘A wonderful Story . 
MAGIC SLATE to WRITE 
or DRAW .. . Dozens of 
Fascinating Activities. 
Boys and girls find a new 
enthusiasm for reading, 
writing, drawing with AT L4 
these completely different OEALER’S © 






















































Sart tas " or send $1 
Activity Books. for any 4 books A Trip to Mexico e Pirst Plane Ride 
The STRATHMORE Co., Aurora, Illinois ABC's Magic Way @ See Our World 





















Continued on page 62) 







WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy 
is the lowest; our royalties high. All 
subjects, poetry, juvenile, educational and 
general considered. Mail your manuscript 
for free analysis. No obligation. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 


APPLICATION 4.25 
25 PHOTOS 12 


Genuine Moen-Tone, Nati weird 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x 
Send geod head and shou! le c 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 
Prompt service. Superior Quality 
since 1898. 































Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
| Box 867-0 La Crosse, Wis. 
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“ ~= : MASTER LIQUID 
DUPLICATOR 
> v) only $32.50 






COMPLETE WITH SUPPLIES 


economical to operate than gelatin or 
stencil machines, they are a faster, 
cleaner and easier to operate. And they 
are completely portable and easy to store. 
Each Master Liquid Duplicator comes 
complete with handy metal carrying and 
storage case. 

Find out for yourself why 8 
educators from coast to coast 
call Master Liquid Dupli- 
cators “ Teacher's Pet”’ 





Modern Classroom Teaching Techniques 
include hundreds of everyday uses for a 
Liquid Duplicator—to reproduce stand 

ard. agirit workbooks, tests, forms, no- 
ieee, supplementary caaweem reading 
materials etc. Now ery school can 
afford to equip its ter aching and office 
staff wiih the Liquid Duplicators they 
want and need, because Master Liquid 
Duplicators are within the budget of 
every school. Lower in cost and more 






Write today for complete information. 
MASTER ADDRESSER CO. 6500-1 West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minn. 











Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on ] 
| Master Addresser Company Master Portable Liquid Duplicators 
6500-1 WEST LAKE STREET Nome - ' 
‘ MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA Address —___ i 
i Qi annm Stote i 
ioepenaenenGncmenenan exaneh shed aneneeenehenande an as eb teeta ena enen ane 








SEE BRITAIN FIRST-BY RAIL! 


4 
| 


e beauty of bonnie ’ 


ma LYare rm 
comfortably by one of our 5 . -— 
trains from 5 


Londen to Scotland, then take 








Enjoy the rar 


Scotland ... travel swiftly and 


famous “name 







your choice of enchanting—and 
thrifty —tours of the Lochs and 
Highlands by rail, motor coach 


and ship. 


j ft To 1,000 miles of “Go-as-you-please” 


rail travel in Britain 


‘] 8: CLASS ONLY 927 tt. 


=_ 


2 d for reservations, all 
trish ,- ‘ » woth, services, includin 
berths, and rail travel in Northern Irelan 


and points between Dublin and Belfast 
Valid for six months. Not on sale overseas 


a a = 


<> EDT ee 
Se = 


CIRCULAR TOUR TICKETS 
Anothe: Bargais Feature— 
10% Savings on Travel 
throughout Britain and Ireland. 


BRITISH 
RAILWAYS—, 


Secure these, too, before youleave 

cross-channel ship 
attractive tours by 

rail/motor coach/ship. 


Train and 
reservations 


— =e ene 





SEE YOUR AVES AGENT 
or British Railways Offices in 
Ne “ Yo rk, Chix igo, 7 Os Angeles, Toronto. 


For literature, please write Dept. 25 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
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“When you find them, I want their 
noses for souvenirs!” As the curtain 
opens, the villagers have just heard 
the news. 

As the curtain opens, everyone on 
stage is quiet. The men are all strok- 
ing their noses. 

mayor (suddenly)—He said the path 
was blocked by either knaves or fools. 
We can all be fools! Quick! Think of 
something foolish to do. Let’s be ready 
for them! 

Villagers get in a huddle with ges- 
tures and mumbling. Then they dart 
off in various directions. Edward and 
Peter fall on their faces at edge of 
“pond.” Edward lifts out his fishing 
pole with a fine fish on it. They are 
splashing and grabbing as the two 
Soldiers enter. 

FIRST SOLDIER—Where’s the Mayor? 

PETER (grabs in the water)—Don't 
let him get away! 

SECOND SOLDIER (coming closer)— 
Whatever are you doing? 

EDWARD (holding up fish)—We're 
drowning this fish! 

SECOND sOLDIER—Drowning a fish— 
Why, don’t you know you can’t drown 
a fish? 

PETER—Sure we can—if we 
him down long enough. 

FIRST so_pIER—But what has he 
done? Why do you want to drown him? 

epwarp—He’'s disobeyed the law. 
Don’t you see that sign? It says, “No 
swimming without permission.” Did 
he get permission? No, Sir! Caught in 
the act 

SECOND soL_preER—But a fish can’t 


can keep 


read. 

PETER—Why not? He’s got eyes and 
he goes in a school, doesn't he? 

FIRST SOLDIER (with a wink at his 
ompanion That's right. He should 
know better 

EpwaRD— This sign says “NO fishing 
and there he was 
Drown him, 


without a license,” 
catching other little fish. 
1 says! 

SECOND SOLDIER That's a 


; 
sweetly 


good idea He deserve $s to be drowned. 


Look out there! (He grabs his com- 
panion as Hodge and Podge come 
long carrying large stone.) Stop! 
What are you dome there? Are you 
going to put that in the path, too? 

HODGE—Don't stop us. We're late. 

FIRST SOLDIER—Late for what? 

popGE—Why, the sun can’t go down 
till we get this stone to the top of yon 
hill. 

COND soLDIER—Do you always do 

J 

»10pGE—Of course. He can’t set till 
this stone goes up the hill to balance 
him. It’s a big bother. 

FIRST SOLDIER (with a grin)—Well, 
I guess it’s worth the trouble—but who 
brings the stone down? 

pooGe—We do. Every morning. Sun 
ant rise if we don't bring ‘er down. 

SECOND soLpieR (shaking his head 
at friend)—By all means go on. We 
don’t want to keep the sun from going 
to bed. 

Enter children, crawling on ail 
fours and looking all over the ground 
for something.) 

FIRST SOLDIER—Now what have you 
lost? : 

cHILD—It’s_ not lost—because we 
haven't found it yet. 

SECOND soLpIER—Then why are you 
creeping around down there? 

cHiLD—You see it’s our little snail. 
We put him into a basket and now 
were hunting his mamma and papa 

FIRST soLpIER—Fiddlesticks! What 
do you want with them? 

cHiLp—We want to sing him a song, 
but we can’t until we bring his mamma 
and papa. 

SECOND SOLDIER—What sort of song? 


The Wise Fools of Gotham 


(Continued from page 37) 








cHitp—We'll sing it and then you'll 
undersiand., 

CHILDREN (chant)— 

Snail, snail, come out and be fed. 
Put out your horns, and then your head, 
And your mamma and your papa 
Will give you cold mutton. 

SECOND soLpIeER—Well—What of it? 

cuiLp—Don't you see?—We'd be 
telling the little snail a lie!—We've got 
to find his mamma and papa. 

FIRST SOLDIER (shaking his head)— 
Even the children are as crazy as bugs. 
Now look who comes! 

(Enter Women, running toward a 
tree and holding hands, palms up, as 
if to catch something.) 

ALICE—S-h-h! 

(All turn heads to look at her.) 

FIRST SOLDIER (peeping around)— 
What is it? I don’t see anything. 

ANN—Don't you see our sweet little 
cuckoo? We're going to catch him if 
he falls out of this tree. 

SECOND SOLDIER—Heavens! Who ever 
heard of a cuckoo falling out of a 
tree? He'll fly away if all of you keep 
rushing around here after him like this. 

ELIZABETH—Oh, no. We do love to 
hear him sing but if he falls, he'll be 
all broken. 

FIRST SOLDIER—What 
think he'll fall? 

vicroria—Well, the cuckoo fell out 
of Gammer’s cuckoo clock and he 
broke—all to pieces. We don’t want 
our pretty cuckoo to break. 

ALL WOMEN—Careful, sweet cuckoo. 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! (They sing “The 
Cuckoo” from The Silver Book of 
Songs published by Hall @ McCreary 
Co.) 

SECOND SOLDIER 
hands )—All 
and children! 

FIRST SOLDIER (throwing up his 
hands )—We might as well go and tell 
King John that Gotham is a whole 
A whole village full 


makes you 


throwing up his 


cuckoo! Men, women, 


village of fools! 
of them! 

SECOND SOLDIER—NOt a sensible one 
in the whole lot! Let's go before they 
make cuckoos of us. 

Exit Soldiers, hurriedly. 

Women repeat song as one man 
hurries after Soldiers. He re-enters at 
conclusion. 

MAN—They're gone! 

ALL MEN (laughing loudly)- 
are we? 

WOMEN—We are wise, wise fools! 

MAYOR—We saved our good fields. 

CHILDREN—And our good feast! 

MEN—And our noses! 

MAYOR—Fetch in the Maypole. 

ALL—On with the dance! 

(At conclusion of Maypole 
curtain close S. 


- Fc Xt ys, 


Dance 


COSTUMES 


Men and boys wear shorts and T 
Robin Hood crepe- 
paper hats of assorted colors, and 
Rebin Hood crepe-paper collars if de- 


sired. Soldiers wear similar clothes, 


shirts, bare feet, 


plus breastplates and high boots. They 
carry bows and arrows, and swords. 
Women and girls wear long skirts 
and any kind of blouses. Their white 
caps are made of stiffly starched large 
white handkerchiefs, worn as follows: 
Place handkerchief on child’s head 
with about one third turned up for 
front facing. Secure at side front with 
bobby pins. Lap remaining two corners 
over in the back to fit head, and secure 
with two small safety pins. 
PROPERTIES 
Fish.—Make of construction paper. 
Color realistically, and pad lightly 
between the two halves before gluing 
edges together. An extra cover of thin 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Field Trips Require 
Careful Plans 


Continued from page 42) 


The children and the teacher spent 
an enjoyable and instructive day to- 
gether. For some of the children it 
was their first trip away from home. 
All of them had many new experi- 
ences. 

As a result of this field trip, oral 
and written language was stimulated. 
One child who had never contributed 
a sentence in group discussion gave a 
good account of the things he saw. 


Interest in painting was increased | 


as the children illustrated their own 
stories. 
The children’s knowledge of geog- 


ing of public facilities and institutions, 





Was the right color brown potatoes? 


No. ; 
Was the right color purple eggplant? 
No. 
All at once Puff Puff came to some- 
thing green growing like a little bush. 
“I think this is it,” she said. 
“But,” said Mother Rabbit, “you 
said the right color was not green.” 
“I think the underneath color ’way 
under the ground is the one,” said 


Puff Puff. 





Mother Rabbit smiled. She tugged 
at the little green bush with her teeth. 
It came up PLOP! 

Mother Rabbit fell over backward. 
When she picked herself up, she saw 
Puff Puff smiling. The smile turned 
into a laugh. “Ho, ho, ho! Ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Was Puff Puff laughing because her 
mother had tumbled backward? No 
siree! Puff Puff would never have been 
so impolite. She was laughing because 








| 


raphy and of plant and animal life va 
was greatly enlarged. | f vf he 
They acquired a better understand- iD) 
| 4 


00 WAT 


and how to utilize them for pleasure 
and to gain knowledge. 

Best of all was the social develop- 
ment of the children. They had learned 
how to conduct themselves in publi 
places and in public conveyances 

They had learned the value of, | 
respect for, and consideration of, the | 
opinions of others. They felt that the | 
trip was an outcome of their efforts | 
at planning as a group. 


They all seemed to feel a greater } 


measure of self-respect and_self- 
reliance because of participation in 
the group activity. 


Puff Puff’s Hats 


Continued from page 


There were not too many colors left 
now and not much to choose from. 
The brown bonnet was as brown as 
potatoes, as brown as fall leaves, and 
as brown as Susie’s shoes. The pink 
bonnet was as pink as toes, as pink 
as Puff Puff’s eyes, and as pink as the | 
inside of her ears. 

Mother Rabbit sighed. “Is there no 
Easter bonnet you like, Puff Puff? 
None at all?” 

“Yes,” whispered Puff Puff. “But 
I have not seen it yet. I have not 
seen its color.” 

“Tell me, pleae,” begged Mother 
Rabbit. “I will buy it for you.” 

Puff Puff thought and thought. “I 
cannot remember the color’s name,” 
she said sadly. 

“Let’s go back to Farmer Brown’s 
garden, then,” said Mother Rabbit. 
“Perhaps you'll see the color there.” 

So Mother Rabbit and Puff Puff 
thanked Madame Cottontail for all | 
her trouble and they hippety-hopped | 
to Farmer Brown's garden. 

They looked at all the vegetables. 

Was the right color red beets? No. 

Was the right color yellow corn? No. 
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“No, Cathy! It’s only kittens 
you give away to your school 
friends!” 
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there were five orange carrots lvine 
on the ground, 

“That's the color! That’s the col 
or!” cried Puff Puff. “Orange, orange 
orange! My favorite color!” 

And that is how Puff Puff came to 
smile. Now, she is the happiest litt! 
bunny you ever did see and her mouth 
turns up most of the time. 

Now, haven’t you guessed that 


Madame Cottontail made an orang: 
hat just especially for Puff Puff? 





MODEL V-45 
FAN COOLED 


A POWERHOUSE for Single Frame Filmstrips 


Projects brilliant images even in lighted class- 
rooms. Cool as a crisp breeze after hours of use. 
No corners were cut to give you this new VIEWLEX 


POWERHOUSE PROJECTOR built with the same 
VIEWLEX precision and craftsmanship which is, 
traditional with all VIEWLEX PROJECTORS. 


Write Dept. 1-5 for descriptive literature 


| fl 


Ask your V f 


INC. * 35-01 QUEENS BOULEVARD 


for a demonstration 


‘LONG ISLAND CITY 1 
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Equipped with 5” Luxtar f/3.5 coated, color cor- 
rected, Anastigmat, professional lens. 3” and 7” 
professional lenses are also available. 
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START PLANNING YOUR 1955 VACATION NOW! \\ 





Travel and siudy 
ABROAD 


Earn full college credit and enjoy a thriiling trip 
through Europe or around the world via TWA—take 
up fo 20 months to pay with TWA's “Time Pay Plan’! >. 


See all the sights and fa 
mous cities. Live in Lon 
don, Paris, Geneva or Rome 


can take up to 20 months to pay with 
TWA’'s new “Time Pay Plan.” 


Thousands have enjoyed these thrill- 





and study from 2 to 6 weeks at an ing trips. Choose a tour dealing with 


accredited university. You can do both a spegial field such as music, art. 
during one trip on a university-spon languages—visit the Orient or go around 
sored tour via TWA 


educational air travel. Best of all, vou 


world leader in the world. Start planning your trip 





today by mailing the coupon now! 


Sabbatical-Year Travelers: Special arrangements are available for 
travel and resident study! Mail the coupon today for details' 


Fly the finest... FLY. 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


John H. Furbay, Ph.D., Director, TWA Air World Tours 
Dept. | APR., 380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


l am aleo interested in 
Please send me information on the Flying Educational Tours to be 


Sabba! Year offered in 1955 
Travel — Position — 
TWA's T e Address = 
Pay Pian City — 
State Phone No 











indian History 
Carved 


in Wood 
Alaskan Totem Poles 
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AND YOUR FAMILY 


ALASKA 


Baranov's Russians wor- 
shipped in bulbous- 
spired churches, which 
remain to mark the 
high tide of Russian 
influence in Alaska. 


THE YEAR YOU... 


Discover 
ee North America's highest 
CE I ti>>-mountain is Mt. Mc- 

= *» Kinley, 20,300 feet 
4 »\ high—known to the 
4°*S Indians as Denali, 
** Home of the Sun. 
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, Eskimos’ ancient customs 
‘¥< prevail in dress, dances, 
yt" songs, living condi- 
f tions—much as when 
<sf they crossed the 


’ 


aa “bridge” from Siberia. 


A Variety of Courses are 
offered during the 
summer months at the 
University of Alaska 
—College, Alaska. 





less than 24 hours away by air from 
Good roads invite car and bus travel 


Ask your travel agent — or write for folder. 


KA VISITORS 


4, SUITE 310 KLEIN BUILDING 
2nd & Franklin, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


*® EASY TO GET THERE— 
any point in the U.S 
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A Dress for Estrellita 


(Continued from page 38) 


the members of the garrison out of his 


own wardrobe. 


EsTRELUITA—Does he also have a 
wedding dress in his wardrobe? (Re- 
turr i her seat with a laugh 


DONA MARIA—Come, come, we are 


happy for the soldier who has new 
clothes. (Strikes opening chords of 
“Little White Die ; 

All sing 

NINOS rur r } fing Mama 


rostra—It is a big ship—and very 


esTRELLITA—I shall have a wedding 
dress! 

DONA MARIA (laughing happily 
There will be a fiesta! A great hesta! 
All sing the song, “Fiesta.” 


SCENE 2 
(As curtain opens, all including 
Juan, are dancing “San Severino ‘ 
Stach of laundry are on siage. 
DON IOSE a dar e ends, tancine 


0] ve Mamacita, Benito is here 
with the carreta (cart) to take you 
and your laundry to the spring. 

Then come, Ninos, 


let us get to our washing. Everything 


DONA MARIA—Ah 
n la casa (house) shall be clean for 
our Estrellita’s wedding fiesta. Pron- 
to! Gather up all the linen. See you 
miss nothing! 

All bu gather up laundry. 

MARGARITA—Papa will get wonderful 
things off the Boston ship! 

Dota Maria exits with bundle. 
yuana—I shall have a new dress! 


MARGARITA—And I! 

ESTRELLITA (going toward exit with 
large bundle )—Come, do not spend all 
day talking about it. 

JUANA~—Si, we are coming! 

ESTRELLITA (returning for another 
bundle The laundry cart will be 
full. Adiés, Papa. Adids, Pedro, Adids, 
Soldier. ( Exits. 

DON jos—E—Now that the women are 
off to their labors, go, Pedro, and see 
if Salvador is hastening the loading of 
the hides. Every carreta should be 
loaded by now, and on its way to the 
beach. 

pepro—Si, Papa. (Starts toward exit, 
pauses, turns to Juan.) Juan, I am not 
sure we can trust you. 

;UAN—Not trust me, amigo? 

pEepRO— Maybe you will go to the 
governor and tell him we are trading 
with this Boston ship! 

juAN—Why should I go and tell the 
governor: 

peprRo— Malo! I don’t know why you 
shouldn't! He gave you that fine uni 
form. And it is your duty to report 
us—no? 

yUAN--Even a soldier owes a duty 
to his friends—and to his stomach! | 
should like to be loyal to the governor 
but he has not paid me my wages for 
so long that I should have starved to 
death long ago if I did not make a 
lew centavos cents on the side. 

PEDRO—QOh, so you are our friend 
for the centavos? 

JUAN—Let us say I will help you, 
not for the money, but for some good 
dinners. | am often a very hungry 
toward exit with Pedro ) 

ESTRELLITA (enters breathlessly 
Papa, the ship is anchored! You are 
going to the beach—no? 

DON jose (unhurried)—I will go, 
my Estrellita 

ESTRELLITA 


soldier Goe 


excitedly)—But hurry, 
Papa! Others are getting there ahead 
of you. The padres from the mission 
DON JOSE (surprised)—The padres? 
ESTRELLITA—Si! There is a line of 
loaded carretas, all the way to the 
beach! Oh, Papa! (Tearfully.) There 
are so many ahead of you now, there 
will be nothing left on the ship for us! 


DON joseE—At least, the padres will 
not be after wedding dresses. 

ESTRELLITA (in despair)—Papa, can 
I not make you move from here? 

pon jose—Estrellita mia—if you but 
open those bright eyes of yours and 
look at those carretas, you will see 
that most of them are from E] Rancho 
del Moraga. 

ESTRELLITA (amazed )—Ours? 

DON jose—Si. Now go about your 
washing, with the others. 

ESTRELLITA (joyfully)—Oh, Papa! 
Throws arms about him and hugs 
him.) I will go. ( Starts.) But remem- 
ber—a bolt of white silk from China 
for my wedding dress. 

DON jose—Si—white silk. 

ESTRELLITA—And lace—the finest in 
all the ship! 

DON josE—Si, si. 

ESTRELLITA—And jewels, Papa! 

DON JosE—Si, si. You shall glitter 
like the stars. 

ESTRELLITA—And a fan 

DON JOSE (growing impatient) —Si, 
si—a fan. 

ESTRELLITA—And slippers, Papa! 

DON jose—Caramba! Are you get- 
ting ready for a wedding or a bull- 
fight? Vamos (go along 

ESTRELLITA—Si, si, Papa! (Goes 
toward exit. Adios, dear Papa! 

DON JOSE rising )—Come, Pedro. 
Let us go and find the wedding dress. 

Starts toward exit. 

pepRO— There are things J want on 
that ship. You, too, Juan? 

juan—Si, amigo. (Siyly.) If I see 
things | must have, you may be able 
to spare a few hides so | can trade for 
them—no? ., 

They exit.) 

SCENE 3 

‘Dota Maria and Dona Sola are sit- 
ting at one side doing fancywork. 
Juana and Margarita are making cas- 
carones. | 

Estrellita is playing on harp or 
guitar. The others are singing “La 
Golondrina.” | 

NINOS (enter running 
Our carretas are coming! 

rosira— They are almost here! 

susita—And Papa! 

RAMON—You should see what he is 
bringing! 

CARMENCITA (to Estrellita)—And it 
is all for you! 

Others follow Carmencita over to 
Estrellita. They settle down to making 
cascarones. 

DONA MARIA—Dofia Sola, I do not 
know what you think about all this. 

DONA soLa—Think about what? 

DONA MARIA~About our getting 
things from the Boston ship—trading, 
and disobeying the law of the King 
of Spain. 

DONA soLA—As the governor's wife, 
what can | say: The governor is sent 
here to enforce the King’s laws. 

DONA MARIA—We do not wish to dis- 
obey the law and we have gone with- 
out things while we waited for a ship 
to come from Spain, but we cannot 
wait forever. Our clothes are in rags, 
and we are starving for good things 
sugar, coffee, tea, spices, chocolate. 
Why, I haven’t a decent cooking pot 
left in my kitchen! Do you believe we 
should live in poverty while our wealth 

our great wealth in hides—rots in our 
storehouses, because no ship comes 
from Spain? 

DONA soLA—I should think our 
wealth of hides would induce the King 
to send a ship for them. 

DONA MARIA—But it doesn’t and 
Boston needs these hides for making 

shoes. It is better to trade with them 
for things we need than to obey the 
(Continued on page 62) 


Oh, Mama! 
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Try a new kind 
of vacation... 


Discover 


27h 
Giant Stalogmites in one of 
Missouri's Great Caverns 








Original Pony Express Stables 
at St. Joseph, Missouri 





An Old Grist Mill still standing 
in a Quiet Missouri Valley 





Near you is one of America’s greatest 
storehouses of historic and scenic at- 
tractions ... Missouri! Excitement and 
adventure are yours for the finding 
among forested Ozark mountains teem- 
ing with giant springs, caves, streams 
and lakes... along forgotten trails of 
pioneers, Indians and Pony Express 
riders .. . in quaint back country .. . in 
cities, towns and along mighty rivers 
famed in song and story. 

THE COST of your Missouri vacation 
is up to you! Clean, pleasant accom- 
modations are available in every price 
range ... lower than you'd imagine. 
FREE color-illustrated Vacation Book. 
Mail This Coupon Today! 


Send Missouri Vacation Folder to: 
Nome 
Street 


City State 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 


RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 0-548 Jefferson City, Missourl 


Willy’s Favorite Whistle | 


Continued from page 27 


snorted out of a row of long pipes as 
the clown played “I’ve Been Working 


| on the Railroad... 


“Why, Daddy, those are whistles!” 
shouted Willy. “Each whistle has a 


| different sound.” 





“Sure enough,” smiled his daddy as | 


he began to sing along with the calli- 
ope.. “I’ve been work-in’ on the rail- 
road, just to pass the time a-way... 
Don’t you hear the whis-tle blow-in’? 
Rise up so ear-ly in the morn’, ” 


After the calliope stopped playing, | 


Willy pointed to a tall policeman. 
“There's another whistle.” Wii-iii-iii! 
Wii-iii-iii! sounded 
shrill whistle as he directed 
near the gate to the circus. 
On went the explorers until they 


traffic 


came to a rocky bluff overlooking the | 


got out of the car and sat 
a weather-beaten log. They 


' 
Boo-o000-000! of a 


sea. They 
down on 
heard the 
ferryboat "way up the river. 

‘How many other sounds can 
hear?” Willy’s father asked. 

“T hear a cricket in the grass, and a 
seagull and the breakers 
thumping against the rocks below us 


Willy 


muffled 


you 


scTreec hing 


said 


SHUHUOLIDUNERSUEOOHEOAULORGHAUUEDEOUOUUCEOOOTEERUOTONEROUOLEDEOOO CONGO GEOOUOEDEOEA OEEONIORORED HOt 


SPECIAL EVENTS 
April—Cleanup Week—any 


week in spring. 

April. 2—The birthday of 
Hans Christian Andersen 
—150th Anniversary. 

April 10-16—Pan-American 
Week. 

April 13—The birthday of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

April 14—The observance of 
Pan-American Day. 

April 17-23—National Gar- 
den Week. 

April 24-30—United States 
and Canada Good Will 
Week. 

April 30-May 7 — Boys and 
Girls Week. 


teennennr 


the policeman’s | 











something else,” said 


“And I hear 
his daddy. 


“Oh, so do I,” shouted Willy. “It 


sounds like a whistle but I can’t see 


a single ship on the whole blue ocean.” 

“Look through the field glasses and 
see if you can locate it,” smiled his 
dad as he handed him the binoculars. 

“Something looks like a great big 
tin can bobbing up and down over 
there by the harbor entrance. Could 
that be it?” 

“Yes, Son, that is a whistling buoy. 
The action of the waves makes it 


whistle. There are many kinds of buoys | 


to. guide the sea captain.” 


Oh, Daddy, can’t we call on the | 
little old sea captain who lives down | 
' 


the road past the lighthouse?” 

Every time Willy and his father had 
visited the captain, they had found 
him busy carving or whittling a boat. 
But this time he was making something 
else. He was gently tapping a piece 
of willow with the back of his knife. 

“Is that going to be the mast of a 
little boat?” asked Willy. 

“Why, Laddie, this is to be a whis- 
tle. I was making it for the first lad 
that came my way—and that’s you.” 

When the willow whistle was finished 
the captain gave it to Willy. 

Willy blew it. Whee-eee-eee! Whee- 
eee-eee! “Daddy and I have been ex- 
ploring for whistles today. This is the 
very best whistle of all. Thank you.” 








Lovely Maligne Lake, favorite of visitors 
to famed Jasper Park Lodge 
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ations 
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Whatever your vacation goal, 
wherever you go in Canada, 
Canadian National's smart new 
passenger assure the ut- 
most in 
and offer a 
accommodations to 
budget. Now, more than ever, 
you Il find a Canadian National 


Maple Leaf vacation the best 
to see the best of Canada. 


New sleeping accommodation includes 
this comfort-designed compartment. 


cars 
gracious travel-living 
wide choice of 


sult every 
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be NATIONAL sl 
RAILWAYS @ 


way 
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THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 °ROVINCES OF CANADA 


Ancient Quebec City, above echoes 
the romantic past of French Conada. 


Sheltered waters reflect spectacular 
scenery on CNR's Alaska Cruise. 


Ontario's lakelands invite nature lovers Mountains look down on the busy harbor 


to top fishing and camping of picturesque Vancouver, B.C 


See the rugced Atlantic Coast of 
Conada's Provinces-by-the-Sea 


CNR Dinettes offer budget-priced meals 
service is continuous all day. 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 


6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Mincki, Ont. 
7. Highlands of Ontario 

8. Eastern Cities and ihe Lavrentians 

9. Romantic French Canada 

10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 


. The Scenic Route Across Canada 

. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 
. British Columbia “Triangle Tour” 

. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 

. Sub-Arctic Hudsan Bay Tour 


Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian National will package a personal 


tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or « 


Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ll, 


e your Travel Agent 
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This year 
plan to visit 


elgium 


... the most talked-about country in Europe. 


Detail of the Van Eyck masterpiece, "The Mystic Lamb.” 


TU LIAVLUNI! 
AAADAAIUADRS ‘ey 


See some of the world 


S price : 
less art treasures. See Van 
Eyck’s “The Mystic Lamb” in ‘ 
St Bavon { sthedral, Ghent 


See master] Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Memling, Bruegel 
See art of some of Belgium's 
moderns: Ensor, Delvaux, Van 


den Berghe 


reces OF 


Belgium's historic ca s, cha 
teaux and j lic b ings 
son of them rong the 
worids f'nest Xam] 5 t 





rogressive And everywhere, you'll find tradi- 
1, excellent hotels, modern fast transportation. 


Fly SABENA Belgian World Airlines overnight from New 
y k co Brussels. First ¢ lass ( The Royal Sabena ) and Tour- 
ist Class services in Super DC-6's 


For full information, see your Travel Agent, or 


ee ae ee eee ae 





OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU | 
| $89 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N. Y. | 
| Please send full information about Belgium | 

Name ae | 
| Address SS R-1 | 
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eHomes of eight Presidents ¢ Historic 
Shrinese Famous Battlefieldse Jamestown, 
Yorktown, Appomattox, Fredericksburg 
and Richmond « Famous Caverns ¢ 
Museums and Cultural Centers « Gay 
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The Wise Fools of Gotham 


(Continued from page 58) 


plastic will give a sheen and also make 
for durability. 

Stone.—A large cardboard box, pad- 
ded liberally with wadded newspaper 
and wound with string, can be covered 
with large pieces of wrapping paper 
which has been painted gray with 
tempera paint. 

Maypole.—Mas varicolored streamers 
of cotton cloth. Sixteen is a good 
number. Pole is brought in by one of 
the men and held upright by him as 
the others dance. 


COMMENT 

his little play was developed co- 
operatively by teacher and pupils of 
the sixth grade after reading an adap- 
tation of the old tale found in Holiday 
Round Up published by Macrae Smith 
Co., 225 S. 15th St. Philadelphia 2. 
They invented the incidents enacted 
by the “wise fools.” A child found the 
“Cuckoo Song” by accident. The snail 
chant was of Chinese origin; the teach- 
er remembered it. 


A Dress for Estrellita 


(Continued from page 60) 


law. Our Estrellita needs a wedding 
dress and she shall have it, though 
her papa goes to prison for it! 

(Don José and Pedro enter. Dona 
Sola, seeing them, rises and excuses 
herself. Dona Maria hastily sees her 
to the exit.) 

pepRO (holding out 
Mama, my gun! 

(But Dotia Maria, returning, is giv- 
ing her attention to her husband.) 

DON JOSE (starting to unroll silk)— 
What does my Estrellita think of this? 

ESTRELLITA (runs to him)—No, no! 
Do not unroll it! 

DON josE—You do not wish to see it? 

ESTRELLITA—You will get it soiled, 
Papa! (Tries to roll it up again.) 


gun )—See, 


pon jose—Ah, I risk prison for an 
ungrateful muchacha? 
ESTRELLITA—No, no, dear Papa. 
Strokes silk. jut if you get it 
soiled— 

DON JOSE (disappointed)—I work 
so hard to select the best, and you 


do not wish to see it! 
ESTRELLITA (hugs the silk to her 
Dear Papa, I see it is beautiful. (Gives 


it to Dona Maria.) Now I may see 
the jewels—no? 
DON JOSE (shrugs, fishes in bulging 


pocket, pulls out jewels)—Here, Niiia 
—jewels for your pretty ears. They cost 
your papa a pretty bunch of hides. 

ESTRELLITA (delighted)—Ah, Papa, 
they are beautiful! (Holds them up to 
admire, hands them to her mother. 
And a fan—and slippers—and lace—no? 

poN jose—Such a hurry! (Search- 
ing pockets.) You weary your papa! 

DONA MARIA—~No wonder, Papa. 
Poor Estrellita has waited all these 
years for pretty things. 

DON JOSE (pulls fan from pocket)— 
Here, Nifia. And I have no more for 
you. 

ESTRELLITA (excitedly)—What? I 
am to have no lace? No slippers? 

DON josEe—Si, si. You shall have 
them. But do you think your papa’s 
pockets can hold a whole shipload? 
Can you not content yourself to wait 
for the carretas? 

ESTRELLITA—Si, I can wait. Oh, gra- 
cias, gracias, Papa! (Hugs him. 

DONA MARIA—And do those carretas 
have dishes for my kitchen and linen 
for our beds? 

DON josE—Mamacita—the carretas 
are bringing you everything. Every- 
thing! 

PeEDRO—Si, everything—saws, ham- 
mers, plows, and irons for branding 





And 


ribbons? 
combs? And gay dresses? 


yuaNA—And hair 

MARGARITA—Anid dolls? 

(Juan enters and stands at attention 
midstage. All are suddenly silent, 
looking at the soldier in alarm.) 

PEDRO (after pause )—Well, speak up, 
Juan. What is on your mind? 

yuan—Word from Governor Sola. 

PepRO—So you have betrayed us! 
You went to the governor— 

yuan—No. He sent for me. 

DONA MARIA (distressed)—So Papa 
goes to prison! 

MARGARITA throwing her arms 
about her father)—We will bring you 
the best of everything! 

yuana—We will bring tortillas by 
the dozen! 

MARGARITA—And frijoles! Mountains 
of frijoles! 

DONA MARIA—Hush, muchachas. We 
may as well hear what the soldier of 
the King has come to tell us. 

yuAN~—I am not a soldier of the 
King! (Pause. All stare, puzzled.) All 
these years while we have been wait- 
ing, and no ship has come to bring us 
goods, or to tell us what is going on 
in the world, there has been a war! A 
revolution! Mexico has freed herself 
from Spain! No longer do we obey 
or disobey—the laws of the King of 
Spain! We are free! 

ALL (with great jubilation)—Free! 
We are free! 

(Music for “La Raspe” starts. Lines 
are formed and the dance begins. The 
dance closes the play.) 


SONGS 
MEXICAN—“José and Rosita,” “Little 
White Dove,” “Fiesta,” “The Swal 


low” (golondrina 
CHILEAN FOLK DANCE—“San Sever- 
ino” 


MEXICAN FOLK DANCE—“La Raspe” 

These songs are found in Our First 
Music, Music in the Air, and Happy 
Singing of “A Singing School” series 
C.C, Birchard). 


Pink Fairy and the Goblins 


(Continued from page 57) 


Wise Goblin.) Come forward and 
explain this. 
WISE GoBLIN—Now I can tell the 


whole story, Your Majesty. One bad 
thing after another happened in Fairy- 
land for which we Goblins were 
blamed. Knowing these things were 
not our fault, I started to watch the 
Fairies, and soon found that it was 
the Pink Fairy who was the cause of it 
all. When she stole the brushes, I 
watched where she put them, and then 
I stole them from her. (There is a 
general movement of astonishment 
among the group.) Even when you 
punished her, I watched to see what 
would happen. 


what did 


KING (interested)—And 
happen? 
WISE GoBLIN—The Pink Fairy has 


learned a big lesson. There is no fun 
in making others unhappy. When she 
decided to be kind she felt much 
better. Isn't that so, Pink Fairy? (Pins 
Fairy nods and hangs her head.) And 
now, please, Your Majesty, take Pink 
Fairy back. She is sorry, I know; but, 
more than that, she is going to be a 
good fairy. 

KING—Is that true, Pink Fairy? 

PINK FAIRY—Oh, yes, I don’t want 
to do mischief any more. 

ALL—Please take her back. 

KING—Fine! We will all be much 
happier from now on. When one of us 
is unhappy the rest cannot be perfect- 
ly happy. 

ALL—Hurray! Hurray! 

KING—Let there be music and danc- 
ing. We will put our sadness behind us. 
(All join in a joyful dance.) 

























Old Faithful 


(Continued from page 33) 


come. She can find someone else.” 
Even as she said it, Linda knew it 
would be no easy job for Mrs. Carter 
to find another sitter. Pudgie and 
Chubbie, the twins, were little balls 
of fire and into something every wak- 
ing minute, but they were unusually 
shy and unhappy with strangers. She 
knew that they would be miserable 
with a strange sitter. 

She looked at her mother for heip, 
but Mother just went on spreading 
brown sugar and butter in the big 
white cake pan. As Linda watched, 
she laid slices of pineapple in rows on 
top of the sugar and butter and cen- 
tered each pineapple ring with a red 
cherry. 

“Mother,” Linda appealed desper- 
ately, “don’t you think I should go 
to the party? I want to so much.” 

“I think promises are made to be 
kept.” Mother poured the _ thick, 
creamy batter into the cake pan. “In 
this case though, dear, it’s what you 
think that’s important. You must 
make the decision for yourself.” 

“Oh, dear,” Linda squirmed in her 
chair. Mother wasn’t any help at all. 
She tried not to remember how just 
yesterday Mrs. Carter had said, “What- 
ever would I do without you, honey ? 
You're so dependable.” 

The tears of disappointment filled 
Linda’s eyes and began to drip splash- 
ily into her lap. “All right,” she sobbed 
angrily. “I'll keep my promise, but | 
wish I’d never been taught to keep 
promises! I hate being dependable. 
It spoils everything!” Dodging het 
mother’s outstretched hand, Linda ran 
to her room and cried until her eyes 
were red and swollen and her head 
thumped and ached. 

The next morning was one of those 
bright, spring mornings when everyone 
is gay and happy. The schoolyard was 
full of chattering, laughing, and shout- 
ing children. Everyone was in good 


spirits—everyone except Linda, She 
trudged drearily over to the corner 
where Millie sat on the low wall, 
holding court for her admirers. 

“The prizes for the party are simply 
super,” she was saying. “My aunt 
brought them from the city especially 
for my party, and wait until I tell you 
what the refreshments are going to 
be—” 

“Millic,” Linda interrupted, “I’m 
sorry but I can’t come to your party 
after all.” Her voice ended in a dis- 
mal croak. 

Everyone, the invited and the un- 
invited, stopped talking and stared at 
Linda. “Can't come?” Millie sounded 
as if she couldn't believe her own ears. 
“What's the matter? Did you get a 
better invitation?” Millie laughed at 
the silliness of her own question and 
the other girls joined in. 

“No,” Linda felt her face getting 
red and hot, “I forgot when you called 
that I had already promised to baby- 
sit that evening.” 

“Don't be silly,’ Millie exclaimed. 
“Tell them you can’t come.” 

Linda swallowed hard. “I can’t do 
that, Millie,” she blurted. “I can’t 
break my promise, I'm sorry.” 

“You're a funny one!’ Millie stared 
at her and then began to laugh, “Just 
a regular “Old Faithful,’ aren't you?” 

Saturday evening Linda found the 
hours stretching emptily before her 
Pudgie and Chubbie were in their 
pajamas when she arrived. She read 
“The Three Bears” through twice to 
the accompaniment of ferocious growls 
The boys took the parts 
of the bears with great enthusiasm. 
Usually Linda laughed herself almost 
sick at the antics of the two plump 
little rascals, but tonight she hurried 
through the readings and tucked the 
Patiently she brought 
one, two, three, four drinks of water. 

Continued on page 64) 


and snarls, 


boys into bed. 





Children Paint an 
RUTH A. 


Easter Window 
MEAD 


With poster paint on onionskin, of a good grade of tracing paper, 


children in grade five, of Edgebrook 
sections for this window. 
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They were held in place with black masking 
Black crayon outlines and brilliant Easter colors were used. 
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FRE — NEWEST TEACHING AIDS 


READY FOR YOUR SPRING TERM 


Health and nutrition are easy to 
teach ...fun to learn, with the two 
colorful lesson sheets that are yours 
for the asking! 


These classroom aids are just 
two of a whole series written and 
illustrated by teaching experts, for 
the United Fruit Company. 


For elementary grades there are 
simple reading and coloring lessons. 
Other lessons in geography, his- 
tory, economics and plant life are 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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designed as a teaching aid for higher 
grades, 

To make full use of this material, 
send for the free caTaLoG which 
describes it in detail. Use this con- 
venient coupon! 

r 

| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 

| Educational Service Dept., Box 837 
| New York 46, N. Y 


Please send me your FREE CATALOG of 


educational material 


City State 
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This vear Canada 
This 
Vacation: 


ITOBA 





This year, make 
Manitoba top 
spot on your 
Canadian vaca- 
tion! Visit famed 
historic sites, 
explore the 
rugged northland 
. relax on 
sandy beaches! 








A New Hien 
IN 

HOLIDAY 

VARIETY! 












Manitoba's fishing 
is famous 
accommodations 
are excellent and 
shopping values 
plentiful! Write 
today for your 
40-page vacation 
guide—a color- 
packed preview 
to your Manitoba 
vacation! 
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Bureau of Travei and Publ ‘ 
202 Legislative Building ‘ 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada ‘ 
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Larson LEATHERCRAFT 


Coretul grading * Guar 


Some day shipments « nplete 





FREE! —itustrated Catalog 
WRITE TODAY! Big new book 
shows all leathercraft ideas, from 
ready-cut Beginners’ Kits (no 
tools used) to latest projects for 
expert craftsmen. SAVE TIME! 
Use one COMPLETE source for 
all tools and materials. Orders 
shipped same day received, 


areful, accurate grading plus dependable, guar- 


anteed quality assure uniform selection and consis- 


tently excellent results 


Send for your copy now! 


4.C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4915, Chicago 24, ill. 
EE ON RE TLS ST. 
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Old Faithful 


Continued from page 63 


Each time the took a tiny sip 
and grinned mischievously at her over 
the rim of the glass. Each time she 
left the they giggled happily 
together. Then as suddenly as the turn- 


boys 


room 


ing out of a light, the gig 
and the twins were asleep 

Linda clicked the television on and 
off. The programs were tiresome, she 
decided. Eight o'clock, the party would 
be in full Kight-thirty, 
Linda leafed through three magazines 
in rapid succession. Would the eve- 
ning ever end? Nine o'clock, the girls 
the 
Che wonder prizes 


gles stopped 


sw Ing now 


would be sitting down to super 
refreshments now 
from the city would all be given out 
Linda frowned in self-pity and jumped 
up to prowl uneasily around the apart- 
ment. “Old Faithful! thought 
angrily. “Old Faithful is spending a 


by herself!’ 


she 


lonesome evening 


Ten o'clock, she heard the garag 
doors bang. The Carters were home 
No television, honey?” Mrs. Carter 
stood in the kitchen doorway. “Don't 
go yet,’ she put a hand on Linda’s 
arm. “Wait until I slip out of this 
suit, and we'll all have some cake.’ 
She smiled her warm, friendly smile 
‘Its one of Madge’s special Lady 


Baltimores.” 

Mr. Carter had followed his wife up 
the stairs. “Let's you and I get it out, 
and set the table,” he said. 

The cake was good, and Linda real 


she She hadn't 


ized how hungry was. 

wanted any supper at all. A delicious 
nut and raisin filling separated the 
three layers and a thick white icing 
covered the top and sides. Linda 
finished her slice in record time and 


accepted a second helping with no 


protest 

When they had finished their cake 
and milk, Mrs. Carter looked at her 
husband and asked, “Shall I tell her 


now, honey?” 
‘Looks like 
encouraged 
“Well, 
brown 
hand through her short red curls, “you 


i good time to me, he 


Mrs. (¢ 


eves and 


arter widened her 


ran i QuicK, nervous 


know I'm going home to Washington 
for a visit this summer? Of course 
you do,” she answered het own ques 
tion. “I’ve talked of nothing else for 
weeks now. Mrs. Carter took one of 
Linda’s hands. “You know what a 
handful the boys are—a double hand 
ful to be exact—and you know how 
shy they are with strangers. I just 


don't tee! up to taking them home by 
myself. Will you go with me and give 
me a hand with Chubbie and Pudgie 
for a few weeks?” 

Linda’s mouth opened in astonish- 
ment and she sat blinking her eyes. 
She was speechless with surprise. 

“Your folks are willing for you to 
go. I asked them yesterday,” Mrs. 
Carter assured her. 

Linda gulped a little and tried to 
speak, but she simply couldn't mak: 
a sound. It was just as if the breath 
had been knocked out of her. So she 
just sat and gulped and blinked while 
Mrs. Carter stared anxiously at her 

“I thought you wanted to travel,’ 
said Mrs. Carter. “Please you ll 
go. It would be such a help to have 
someone like 
I can depend on.” 

‘Someone to depend on” whirled 
dizzily in big bright letters before 
Linda’s eves. If she had gone to the 
party and not kept her promise Mrs 
Carter wouldn't be saying this to her 
now. How foolish she had been when 
she said that she wished she had never 


Say 


you with me, someone 


learned to keep promises! Linda shook 
her head at her own stupidity. 


“What's the matter, Linda?” Mr 
Carter asked in his friendly, quiet 
way Don't you want to go . 
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“Go to Washington?” Linda gasped. 


It's the dream of my life. Do you 
really mean it?” 

We certainly do mean it,” Mrs. 
Carter smiled. “You will go with us 
then a 

Linda’s eves began to fill with tears 
of happiness. “Old Faithful,” she 
thought. Well, she'd never mind being 
called that from She smiled 
mistily at Mrs, Carter and whispered, 
Yes, of 


Good.” 


now on 


course I'll go. 

Mrs. Carter leaned 
the from Linda’s 
swift dab of her hand- 


over! 


and wiped tears 


cheeks with ; 


kerchiel ‘It's a promise then? 

It’s a promise,” Linda assured her, 
and to herself she added, “and prom- 
kept ™ 


made to be 


1ses irt 


Jimmy Jones and His Ball 


Continued from page 29 


the drain ends, and wait for a few 
nutes. We'll turn the hose in this 
end, and maybe your ball will come 
out the other end.” 
Jimmy Jone s ran as fast as he could 
down the street. When he got to the 


place where the drain came out again, 


he sat down to wait. 

Soon a little trickle of water came 
out of the drain. Then more water 
came, bringing paper and sticks with 


it. Jimmy Jones looked hard, and sud 
denly here came a ball, floating on top 
of the He grabbed it and stood 
this than 


water 
up No sooner had he done 
he saw another ball coming out of the 
As he picked it up there came 
and another. He gathered 
them up and laid them on the ground. 
He turned around for one last look, 
ind there were two more balls floating 


drain 


another 


merrily down the street. 

Jimmy Jones ran after them, and 
picked them up. He now had six balls. 
He stuffed four of them inside his shirt, 
and carried two of them in his hand. 
Then he ran home as fast as he could. 

Bang! went the back door of Jimmy 


Jone ss house Swish! went Jimmy 
Jones into the house 

“Mother, Mother!” called Jimmy 
Jones Look what [ have! I have all 


four of the balls you bought me, and 
the red one Grandpa me for 
Christmas last year and the yellow one 
I got for my birthday! 
Jimmy Jones told his 
the how 


been 


gave 


mother all 
kind he 
She was very pleased and 


Jones if he had thanked 


about fireman, and 
had 
isked Jimmy 
him. 

“I forgot,” said Jimmy Jones. 

“Well, [ll tell you what we'll do,” 
Jimmy Jones’s mother said, “I'll bake 
some cookies, and you can take them 
down to the fire station, and thank 
him. Would you like that?” 

\ short while later, Jimmy Jones 
went to the fire station with a big box 
of cookies. He thanked the fireman, 
and told him about all the balls. The 
fireman very pleased with the 
cookies, and very pleased with Jimmy 
Jones. 

‘Jimmy Jones,” he said, “your man- 
very nice, and your mother 
delicious cookies. I think I 
should do something to thank her, too. 
Would you like to see the whole fire 
station, and all the engines?” 

Oh, ves! I'd like that very much 

So the fireman took Jimmy Jones 
ill around the station and even let him 
slide down the firemen’s pole. When 
Jimmy Jones got back home he was a 
very happy boy. He had all his balls 
back, and he knew all about fire 
tions. 

“I think T'll be a fireman when I 
grow up,’ he told his mother. “They 
not only put out fires, but they help 
people in other ways too—like getting 
balls out of the drain. Yes, I think 
Cll be a fireman.” 


was 


ners are 


bakes 


Sta- 











Wore Good Hews / 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 
a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 
Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 


Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 
Same price — $1.00 postpaid 
Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. ! 
8, 0. 


3001 Corydon Rd., Clev 


DOG BONE 10-WAY 
WRENCH 59+ _ 
EEE 


P One Tool that can 
, handle a million and one 
} jobs effortiessly for it will fit al- 
most all size nuts and bolts, squared 
y or hexagon shaped (1/4 to 9/16"). The 
DOG BONE WRENCH is a veritable 
tool box all in one wrench. Use in the home, your car 
or office, aboard boats, for electrical and garden appli- 
ances. Every mechanic, machinist and hobbyist needs 
one. You will never miss any one size wrench when 
you need it for the DOG BONE has 10 sizes to fit all 
nuts and bolts. Madeof Tempered Tool Alloy Steel with 
1 Beam shaped reinforcement handle. Only (Spe- 
cial Offer 2 for $1). Send check, cash or money order to: 


NOVEL MANUFACTURING, Dept. D-215 
33 Second Avenue - - New York 3, New York 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


e Survey firms, advertising agencies, use part- 
time men, women, interviewers everywhere. 
Make $8-$10 a day asking questions near 
home. Noselling. For booklet explaining fully 
how to get started and list of 110 top sur- 
vey firms send $1. Money-back guaranteed. 


RESEARCH SERVICE, Dept. D, Box 253, Wilmette, Ill. 
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PROVINCE OF 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


CANADA 


Enjoy an 
“‘arm-chair”’ 
tour of New 
Brunswick! 
The Holiday 
Kit includes a 
new fully 
illustrated 
tour book, 
complete list 
of accommo- 
dation and a 
road map. 
Write today— 
and plan now 
for an excit- 
ing holiday in 
this pictur- 
esque Cana- 
dian province 
by the sea. 


See Canada's “Picture Province this summer! 
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New Brunswick Travel Bureau 1552 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada 
Pleasé send a Province of New Brunswick 
Holiday Kit to: 
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Enriched and Fortified Foods 


(Continued from page 41) 


advised a program of enriched and 
fortified foods. They suggested that 
those common foods that most people 


“at regulariy be fortified and enriched., 


his would help everyone to have cer- 
tain required nutrients even though 
they had not learned how 
foods wisely to meet all their needs. 


WHAT FOODS ARE ADDED TO 


As a result of a careful study, the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council 
mended (1) the enrichment of white 
bread, flour, and certain other cereal 
and grain products; (2) the addition 
of vitamin A to oleomargarine: (3 
the addition of Vitamin D to milk; and 

+) the addition of iodine to table salt. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN FOODS 


White flour is enriched by the addi- 
tion of three vitamins—thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin—and one mineral, 
iron. About seven eighths of the thia- 
mine and niacin, three fourths of the 
riboflavin, and four fifths of the iron, 
as well as some calcium, phosphorus, 


to select 


recom- 


fat, and some protein, are lost in the 
which separates the 
coating of the grain and the 
wheat germ from the inside starchy 
portion. White flour is finer and has 


better keeping qualities. But the food 


milling 
outer 


proc ess 


loss is great. Enrichment replaces 
these essential nutrients. 
At the mill, flour is enriched by 


mixing a stream of the enrichment 
material into the flour. In the bakery, 
vitamins and minerals are simply dis- 
solved in the water or milk used in 
making the bread. If enriched flour is 
used, of course, additional enrichment 
is not necessary. 


Corn meal and grits are everyday 
foods in the South. Several of the 
southern states have laws requiring 


that processed corm products be en 
riched. The recommended enrichment 
includes the B vitamins—niacin, 
flavin, and thiamine 

Macaroni and spaghe tti are enriched 
by some manufacturers by adding the 
B vitamins and iron to the pastes 

Rice that has gone through da milling 
process loses some of its natural values 


ribo- 


and iron 


To restore the losses, it is enriched by 
bathing the white kernels with a con- 
centrated solution of vitamins. The 
kernels are then coated with a film- 
forming substance that prevents the 
loss of the vitamins when the rice is 
washed and cooked. 

Many of the breakfast cereals are 
being enriched voluntarily by manu- 
facturers, who restore the food value 
by the addition of thiamine, niacin, 
and iron. 


FORTIFIED OLEOQMARGARINE 

Fats and oils are needed for good 
health. In a well balanced diet, fats 
and oils supply a large part of the 
vitamin A requirement. Milk products, 
liver, and table fats are important 
sources of vitamin A. Many people use 
oleomargarine as their only table fat. 
But vitamin A is not abundant in the 
vegetable fats used to make “marga+ 
rine.” To supply the vitamin to this 
common food, almost all manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine fortify it with 
vitamin A, 


IODIZED SALT 


\ small amount of iodine is needed 
to insure health of the thyroid gland. 
This gland regulates the body’s use 
of foods, especially energy foods. In 
many areas of the United States, the 
earth’s surface does not furnish enough 
iodine for animals and humans. This 
shortage shows up in its effect on the 
thyroid gland, which becomes en- 
larged. This is one form of goiter. 

In places where there is a shortage 
of iodine in the soil and water, iodized 
salt is used to prevent simple goiter. 
Therefore small traces of iodine are 
put into some table salt. When this is 
done, it is marked “iodized salt.” 


VITAMIN D IN MILK 


Only a few common foods contain 
vitamin D in large enough amounts to 
meet the needs of children, espec ially 
in winter. The small amounts of vita- 
min D in the fat of egg yolk, cream, 
ind butter are not enough for most 
hildren. Since milk is the chief food 
of children at the age when they are 

Continued on page 78 
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“Let’s put it this way. With three men on bases, the 
batter makes a grand slam home run. How many runs?” 
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There’s room to relax in uncrowded 


Canada 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED... 


it come true in 


Wish for a wonderful holiday — see 
Canada. Select the sun and fun of seacoast summer 
colonies...the comfort and sports of smart resorts 
...the peaceful grandeur of National Parks...the 
charm of “foreign” cities. Whatever your choice, you'll 

‘. enjoy yourself in uncrowded Canada. No passport 
needed. See your travel or transportation agent 
soon; send the coupon now. 
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Old-world scenes and historic shrines make sight 
seeing memorable in colourful Canada. 


New natural beauty adds to your 
vacation pleasure in Canada. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
TRAVEL BUREAU, 


Orrawa, Canapa . 
Name —e 
Send your NEW 48-page, full-colour (PLease parwt) 
book on vacation attractions in all 


parts of Canada 





Tell me where 16 mm sound films 
on Canadian travel subjects are 
available in the U.S.A ] 


Check V as required 


Address Laced 
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Easter Along the 
Oregon Trail 


(.ontinued fr fa 


lhe next morning Mrs. Haines was 
fixing breakfast and her husband was 
catching the grazing oxen, when 
Johnny rode up on his pony. “Where 
have vou been?” his mother asked, 

I just caught my pony,” he replied. 

I've an idea about Molly's aster and 
I'd like to ride Spot t rday.” 

Bless vou, boy!” His mother stirred 
he porrid ( n the kettle See where 
Molly is, will you? She 
i in Larsons wagon aving good 
morning to Harriet.” Mrs. Haines put 

other stick of wood on the camp 


nust be oveT 


Té 
Johnny started across the circle of 
wagons just as his father walked up. 
What a fine Easter morning! 


Captain Carlson says that we will have 
hort Easter service before we start.” 


Mr. Haines warmed his hands over 


That i good id It will boost 
everyone's morale. [| must confess that 
I like ») put on a new Easter 

tfit and attend church this morn- 

Mrs. Haine d 

johnny ume up leading Molly by 
the hand Molly was outside the 
wagon cir ; 

Mrs. Haines dropped to her knees 
ind gathered Mo \ los Molly, you 
wuld have been lost or stolen by the 


But Ma nimvia, i was nti aster 
v Moll l ! 

That cenoug! ! scrise 
Father v really angry There will 

ho | ister eee I ear do ou 
under nd Ni k be ce your 
pirate 

Molly 1 box which served 
i tl HH KI t bl ind 

k i Hurriedly he 

wranpes ind |f nd the string I 
i t ia id 

I} , i, Dadd They're very 
pretty And tu Easter Bunny will 
bring é \ will 

Mr Lain wiped tears from het 
ey Poot iby, so far from home, 

whispered as she turned back to 
tt por lee OOK! over the fire 

Neve mind, Molly, I have an 
dea the Laster B y will come after 
ill Johnny put | rm around his 

i té 

\! j day ] hunny rode the red 
ind white spotted pony. He rode be 
side the trail and seemed to be watch 
ng the ground intently. Late in the 


afternoon he saw a bird fly up and 
ot off his horse to investigate 
Molly Molly i called (ome 
it | have found 
Mr. Haines wa valking beside the 


He lifted Molly down and sh 
ran to where Joh ny stood. 
Here a your Easter eggs, Molly 
Se ill of them are blue with tiny 
spe kles i ver then 
Molly reached out to pick them up 


but Johnny pulled her back 
Why are they so small, Johnny?’ 
Molly asked as she stood looking down 


t them in their nest of grass 


Because the are bird's eggs, 
Johnny answered. “If you are gener 
and leay them here, they will 


hat } into little birds in i short while 
Oh, Ill leave them.” Molly said 


I'm not selhis] Besid l love bird 


Molly ran back to the wagon call 
nN Mamma, Daddy, come and se« 
the eggs the Easter Bunny left. They 
ire the nicest eggs f all because they 
will hatch into baby birds 


Mr. Haines smiled Not only do 


have an Fast r service on the Ore 


Ty but w ven have Easter 
He helped his wife down from 
the wagon seat and the whole family 


went to look at Molly’s Easter eggs 
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(No obligation to you) 





Announcing 
THE Instructor’s Free 


TEACHER TRAVEL 





Any reader wishing helpful information in 


planning any vacation trip 


without obligation, by merely filling in and 


mailing the coupon below. 


Where will you Oravel Ohis Year ? 


Whether you hope to travel in this country or 
in some other—or even around the world!— 
our offer holds good. We are able to make 


it because... 


q Transportation lines, state and govern- 

ment tourist bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations interested in 
teachers as travelers have agreed to supply 


readers of The INSTRUCTOR with the informa- 


tion they need. 


Now 


SEND COUPOR 
AT RIGHT 
FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


Please Print 


re DD DD DD Dd ee | 








SERVICE 








HERE'S FREE / 
TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 
for your 
VACATION TRIP 


(Use coupon below) 
















may secure it, 





IN 4 


The INSTRUCTOR — Travel Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


| am interested in a Vacation Trip to include the following places: 


Traveling by: 
train plane | bus | ship | auto 


(Check one or more) 


Please have descriptive information sent to me without obligation. 


Name 
(State whether Miss, Mrs., or Mr.) 


Street or R. D. 
City Zone State 
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chers... 
y Mail! 


Completely Confidential 
On YOUR Signature Only 
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Give Every Dog His Day 


WANDA I, RECTOR 


Teacher, Cypress School, Redding, California 





WwW" HAD been telling about our 
pets and our responsibilities 
toward them. Joe had some inter- 
esting stories to tell about his dog. 
“I'd like to see Joe’s dog,” some- 
one said. 

“Let’s bring our dogs to school 
so we can show them to everyone,” 
suggested another child. 

“Why not have a dog 
then?” 

During further discussion, Alda 
explained that her dog was “part 
one kind and part something else. 
But he has the longest ears of any 
dog in our block.” 

“The longest ears” 
keynote fer our show. 

Committees were chosen to se- 
lect judges, to make ribbons, to 
plan the place and time, to register 
entries, and to set up the values 
for judging. 

It was decided that the 
must be people who “love dogs just 
because they are dogs.” A member 
of the Humane Society was invited 
to be a judge. The County Chair- 
man for National Dog Week was 
another. The judges were provided 
with tape measures and ribbons. 

A rope was placed in a circle on 
the lawn with numbered cardboard 
squares at intervals along its length. 
The contestants took their places 
where the number corresponded 


show 


that was the 


judges 


with their entry number. A last- 
minute brush-up and inspection 
was given by the proud and loving 
owners before the judging began. 

Rules that should be included 
are: 1) All dogs must be on Jeash 
and under control at all times. 2) 
A winner is automatically disquali- 
fied from other classes. (He may 
have both the longest ears and the 
longest tail but if he wins on one, 
some other dog must have the 
chance to win on the other.) 

The following values were used 
in the judging: 1) longest ears, 
2) shortest ears, 3) longest tail, 
+) shortest tail, 5) curliest hair, 
6) straightest hair, 7) longest body, 
8) shortest body, 9) shortest legs, 
10) longest legs, 11) oldest dog, 
12) youngest dog. 

Second and third prizes were 
awarded if necessary so that each 
dog won a ribbon. 

Any child who was not a dog 
owner had the privilege of borrow- 
ing a dog for the show. The most 
surprising entry was a toy dog. Ob- 
jections were raised when it was 
placed beside its entry card. The 
judges ascertained that no rule had 
been made that entries must be 
alive. The judges did not want to 
give it the nbbon that belonged to 
the smallest live dog so they added 
a classification “most surprising.” 


Have a Vegetable Fair 


MARJORIE 


A’ EXCELLENT way to stimulate 

interest in good health habits 
is to have a Vegetable Fair. Here 
are.a few suggestions. 

Designate one particular day as 
Fair Day. Then form as many com- 
mittees as desired. Let the commit- 
tees meet and select the vegetable 
each would like to present. If de- 
sired, one committee may feature 
two or more related vegetables. 

Set up small booths or tables in 
any available space. Each commit- 
tee takes charge of one booth, dec- 
orating it in the colors of the vege- 
table selected. The attendants may 
dress in costume. 

At the booths each vegetable 
should be shown in as many ways 
as possible——as it grows, as it is 
sold in stores, as it looks when 
served raw, and as it looks when 


ANN YORK 


cooked and served in different 
ways. 

Raw vegetables, little salads, or 
vegetable juice can be passed out 
to the Fair visitors, along with 
mimeographed recipes 

Huge handmade posters giving 
the various vitamins and nutrients 
in each vegetable make good back- 
ing for the booths. It is important 
to specify what needs of the body 
are served by each vitamin. 

Many vegetables root quickly in 
water. Raise some of the pretty 
plants and have them on display. 

A Vegetable Fair is a good way 
to acquaint children with the fact 
that there are a great many vegeta- 
bles to choose from and that they 
can be served in many ways. It 
may help some children overcome 
a dislike for certain vegetables. 





Borrow 


60 


As a 


No Principal Payments 
Until Next Fall 


teacher you are en- 


titled to special privileges 
from us so you can do as 


thousands of other teachers 


ul 


Start Enjoying These Benefits 
RIGHT AWA Now you can plan a real 


furthering your education so you can advance to a 
higher paying position, buying a new car. Perhaps 
you need to consolidate your debts to maintain a 
good credit rating ... or you need funds to pay 
doctor bills, insurance premiums, home mainte- 
nance, or to build a summer cash reserve. 

We at Postal Finance have specialized for years in 
making small loans to teachers in strictest of con- 
fidence. We require no co-signers, so your friends, 
family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 


the mail. 
State License Because we are licensed 
and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking department, you are assured 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS. 
Just your signature is all we need for you to bor- 
row $50 to $600. No mortgages, no security, no in- 
surance. Jus¢ rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers . . . every- 
thing you need to borrow $50 to $600 immediately 


POSTAL > FINANCE 
COMPANY Dept. 58H 
. 200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Postal Finance Co., Dept. 58H 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


. traveling, 


‘ 


have done for 


nearly half a cen- 
tury borrow- 
by-mail from the 
Postal 


Company with dig- 


Finance 


nity and respect of 


privacy and enjoy 


a carefree summer 


| 


























Gentlemen: Please rush complete loan papers and full information telling what special 
privileges |, as a teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance Co. 


Nome 


Address et er ae 


Town_ 


Amount | want to borrow $ 
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The author at home in Ari 


zona, with her rancher hus 
band and daughter Sue. , ‘ yj 


‘AN FRANCISCO, zesty, entic- 
~ ing, bejeweled, with a wisp 
of fog in her hair, captured the 
hearts of three Arizonans in mid- 
August. And now, as the first 
chil winds of autumn whistle 
down the canyon, we can still see 
her, an exciting memory whose 
lusty heritage has given her a 
place unique in Americana. 

Where else can you cling to a 
lurching, rollicking little cable car 
as it clangs down the Powell 
Street hill, glance sideways at the 
silver spans of a world-famous 
bridge . . . then, leaving the car, 
stroll through Union Square, a 
charming, mid-city park, under 
whose lawns lies the world’s larg- 
est parking garage? Where else 
may you acquire a fragrant cor- 
sage at a colorful street-corner 
stall... board a ferryboat, and 
hair tossed by the sea wind—be 
borne under the lofty span of the 
Bay Bridge toward the towers of 
Oakland and Berkeley? 

Adventure lies around every 

San Francisco corner. Beside the 
great windows of Cliff House, one 
can enjoy a superb dinner and 
watch the seals play on the rocks 
below .. . or, looking seaward, 
watch the slow approach of a 
homing transport, luxury liner, 
freighter, or lowly fishing boat. 


a 


On Powell Street hill, and others, the “rol- 
licking little cable car” is a familiar sight. 
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RAMONA SANFORD GLADE 


Teacher, Grade |, Mount Elden 
School, Flagstaff, Ariz. 


All the senses revel in the flavor 
that is San Francisco 

We were the same busy, con- 
tented threesome as always, that 
day in May, when the youngest 
Glade, ten-year-old Sue, glanced 
up from her fifth-grade geogra- 
phy book to remark, “Gee, Mom 
imagine seeing a view like that 
all at once!” Whereupon Sue's 
“Mom,” who considers herself 
also a dedicated teacher, and 
“Dad.” whose enthusiam leans 
toward white-faced Herefords 
and German shepherds, went over 
and looked at the page closely. 
There, in startling clarity and col- 
or, was pictured an air view of the 
City by the Golden Gate. As Sue 
pointed out landmarks she had 
heard us describe in our occasion- 
al reminiscences of the old Navy 
days, a former bluejacket of Fleet 
Air Wing Four caught my eye 
meaningfully. His nod and smile 
said plainly, “This is the year... 
we'll go back.” 

Scarcely three months later we 
were back, watching the fog drift 
in through the Golden Gate at 
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Cliff House, its loca- 
tion une veelled, ranks 
with the most famous 
{merican restaurants, 


San Francisco photos from 


the Chamber of Commerce 


sunset. We stood at a huge win- 
dow at “The Top of the Mark,” 
catching the flash of the last light 
from the myriad windows across 
the Bay. Later, as the lights 
spread a twinkling blanket below 
is, we still lingered. 

We had come to the top floor 
of Nob Hill’s tallest hotel after 
a memorable sea-food dinner on 
Fishermen’s Wharf. As we had 
done many times before, we se- 
lec ted the foods we liked as they 
were brought, in from the boats, 
then wandered among the en- 
chanting sights and sounds of the 
Wharf while dinner was being 
cooked. It was a sumptuous meal, 
served by one of our familiar 
friendly Italian waiters. 





4 ferry looks tiny beside the 
great Bay Bridge. The drawing 
shows Fishermen's Wharf. 


For an announce- 
ment of special in- 
terest to all teacher 
travelers, see page 
66 of this issue. 


* WINNER OF FOURTH PRIZE 
1954 TRAVEL CONTEST of THE INSTRUCTOR 





We were reluctant to leave our 
vantage point at the Top of the 
Mark until night had come to 
San Francisco, and the bridges 
were jeweled with festoons of 
lights. As we-stood there, look- 
ing out and down, Sue said softly 
as she squeezed our hands, “Why 
didn’t you tell me it was like this? 
It is the picture in my book come 
to life!” 

The following days were full 
of exciting jaunts to Chinatown, 
with its exotic foods and displays; 
a trip around the Bay on a friend- 
ly little beat, edging under the 
majestic span of Golden Gate 
Bridge, then back to skirt Alcatraz 

“No closer than two hundred 
yards, or § (Continued on page 80) 
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MARIAN G. HERR 


Teacher, Grade 4, Coxsackie-Athens 
Central School, Coxsackie, N.Y. 


7ES, this was to have been the 
y summer for that long-antici- 
pated trip abroad. Plans and 
funds had been accumulated over 
a period of several years. Now 
the end of June had come, and 
with it a serious illness in the 
family circle. No trip would be 
possible for me. No visits to 
French chateaux, no sidewalk- 
café dining, no shopping in for- 
eign marketplaces would fill my 
summer. In fact, there would be 
a round of domestic duties until 
school reopened. 

Then Fate relented. Toward 
the end of August, I found that I 
could go away for a short period. 
A quick decision was made and | 
headed north for Montreal. ‘There 
I found an unbelievable number 
of the things I had wanted to see 
in Europe. 

We made the trip by motor. 
Air travel may be swifter and the 
rails may be smoother but the 
highway is my way. I like to look 
at the signs, see the sights, and 
talk with the people along the 
route. It was while engaged in 
this last diversion in Albany that 
we were told of a very special off- 
the-beaten-track route. We took 
it and loved every mile. 

At first, our road followed the 
old Champlain Canal with its 
towpath still easily discernible. 
When we left that, it was to take 
a secondary highway that led 
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ANADIAN STYLE 





vie 


through pastoral Vermont to the 
city of Burlington on Lake Cham- 
plain. We met only occasional 
cars as we drove through a quiet 
valley of farm lands. 

In Burlington, we took a quick 
look at the University of Vermont 
campus and then continued north 
a short way before turning toward 
the bridge which crosses part of 
the lake to the Champlain Is- 
lands. The road hops from the 
mainland to Grand Isle, to North 
Hero Isle, to the Alburg Pen- 
insula reaching down from the 
international border. 





' Fy 
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4s one approaches Montreal, St. Joseph’s 
Oratory is seen on its commanding site. 


Photos from the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau. 





Like Paris, Montreal has its Notre 
Dame. Right: On Mount Royal, one 
looks out over the city and river. 


* WINNER OF FIFTH PRIZE @ 


The quiet islands seem like a 
no man’s land. Champlain’s ma- 
jestic lake cradles them, while 
the giants of the Adirondacks— 
Mount Marcy, Mount McIntyre, 
and their brothers—guard them 
on the west, and the high ranges 
of the Green Mountains make a 
wall on the east. The sheep in 
the level pastures and the French 
names on the little country stores 
make one think of Normandy. 

At the customs station we were 
asked a few polite questions. My 
answers occasioned an amused, 
“Oh-oh! <A schoolteacher on a 
last summer fling!” 

As soon as one crosses the bor- 
der nothing seems quite the same. 
The scattered farmhouses have 
the high Habitant roofs, the vil- 
lages bear the names of saints, 
and the signs are in two lan- 
guages. Gardez la Droite and 
Petite Vitesse are much more in- 
teresting than “Keep Right” and 
“Slow.” 

At last, like all great travelers, 
we came to a river. It was the 


Bonsecours Market is 
fascinating to visitors. 
In Place d’ Armes, the 
Maisonneuve statue 


recalls early days. 
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mighty St. Lawrence, “Canada’s 
Main Street.” It was dusk when 
we crossed the long Victoria 
Bridge—whick we selected instead 
of the one bearing the name of 
Jacques Cartier. The strange city 
confused us, so we asked the way 
of a delivery-truck driver. He was 
a French-Canadian and his dark 
face seemed to come alive when 
he smiled. 

“Follow me!” he shouted gaily 
and was off. After a mad chase, 
his tail lights guided us straight to 
our hotel in the heart of the city. 
During our (Continued on page 80 






















































WITH 


gnouth 


NEW EYES 


SISTER MARY ESTHER 


Teacher, Grade 7, 


St. Philip and St. James School, 


Phillipsburg, N.J. 


* WINNER OF SIXTH PRIZE, 1954 TRAVEL CONTEST of THE INSTRUCTOR 


ERE on the floor beside me 
H is a stack of INSTRUCTORS, 
several years deep, and they're 
open to the page, “Prize Winners 

l'ravel Contest.” For a moment 
I lost the courage to write this. 
because so many articles seemed 
to be about a glamorous, or an 
. or a lar-away pla e. All! 

talk about is a little corner 
much visited, much 


exotl 
have t 
of America 
public ized, and, 
much taken for granted. But with 
all my heart I want to tell you 
about my visit to “Plimoth Plan- 
and what that trip did for 
my lessons in United States his- 
tory and American literature. 

it was just about noon on a 
warm August day when our 
Copley Motor ‘Tours bus parked 
a little below the Plymouth Rock 


bor several days previ- 


pe rhaps, too 


tation 


portict 
ously we had been absorbing early 
Americana. In driving from New 
Je rsev to West Point, we crossed 
Indian and colonial trails. At 
"The grieved with 
Washington over the traitor, 
Benedict Arnold. |] urning south, 
we followed a phantom “Half 
Moon” along the Hudson before 
crossing the Bear Mountain 
Bridge roller-coasted 
along U.S. 6, headed for New 
England. In Massachusetts, we 
hadn't time for Old Sturbridge— 
but ahead lav Boston! 


Point we 


then we 





Plymouth Rock, and the canopy pro- 


broke). 


tecting it. The Rock, said to be | 


half its original size (it 


is 6 x 5 x 4 feet, weighs 3'% tons. 
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Some famous old buildings, and 
more modern ones, are shown in 
this picture map. 


Three days and a_ precious 
memory book later, we began our 
Plymouth Adventure. 

We listened to the guide tell 
the story of the Rock. His an- 
tique dress, and the mood cre- 
ated by our surroundings, made 
it easy for the twentieth century 
to slip away and for the moment 


The first fort and the dress of the settlers are 
visitors in this “re-creation.” 


made vivid for 
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Hou se, 


Harlou 
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The “Mayflower,” the Vz 


Gov. 
Vassasoit, 
town crier (above). 


{ replica of the first Pilgrim house 
built by Plimoth Plantation, Inc. 


of the landing of the Pilgrims to 
become the Here and Now. So 
the blue sky clouded over for us 
and we shivered, for suddenly it 
was a snowy November morning 
in 1620. Beyond the bay, 
The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 
The sailors of the longboat gave 
one last (Continued on page 81) 


Photos and map from 
Plymouth Chamber of 
Commerce. 
















































VIRGINIA WILLER 


Teacher, First Grade, Franklin School, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


EARLY in the year we developed units on home and school. Then 
we reached out into the neighborhood. After a discussion we made 
a grocery store, since our talks had proved to us that food is the 
most important necessity in our lives. 

This was very successful. The children enjoyed our store so much 
that when the time came to take it down, Ellen suggested that we 
have a flower shop like her father's. 

With this in mind, we visited the shop to see the various kinds 
of flowers and containers. One little girl said her mother had made 
her a dress the color of some tulips we saw. | suggested that she 
bring a scrap of the material to school and make her tulips of cloth. 

Others wanted to bring scraps of cloth too, so we decided to 
make all the blossoms of cloth and the leaves of construction paper. 
We starched the cloth and ironed it, so it was as easy to cut as 
paper. Then we made flowerpots and bowls of different kinds of 
paper. 

Our display board was used for the store. Shelves were made of 
paper and tacked to the board, and the flowerpots were tacked 
on the shelves. As we could not use all of the flowers for the store 
we mounted some and made flower posters. These are effective on 


LOWER SHOP 
from FABRICS 





pastel-colored folding tag or construction paper, quite large, for 
classroom or hallway. Stems may be painted with tempera. Flowers 
look more “real” if edges are left loose or unpasted. Shapes like 
hyacinth clusters can be cut without drawing. Edges of some flowers 
could be fringed or scalloped. 

Since we had learned to count and evaluate money in our grocery 
store, we made price tags, which were the beginning of written 
number combinations. As a ‘‘customer™ came to the store he ordered 
the flower he chose, to be delivered. A SOLD sign was tacked on 
it so it could not be resold. 

This unit was a combination of art, number-writing, and much 
fun, the art motivated by one chiid's experience of having a new 
pink dress. 

While this project is easy enough for very young children, it has 
possibilities for any grade. Collage art offers a wide outlet for 
creative ideas and requires very little besides scrap materials. 
Flowers could be made from patterned or textured samples from 
a wallpaper book, or discarded roll ends. Paperhanger's paste 
could be used in this case, with better results, saving school paste 
for projects requiring i?. 


To Make--this Spring 


SARAH K. LURIE 


PAPIER-MACHE egg cartons, tempera paints, and glitter 
are needed to make a gift tray for dressing table or bureau 
drawer. Paint the outside of the carton with tempera and the 
inside with a harmonizing color. Paint small flowers or geo- 
metric designs on similar spaces across the top. After these 
are dry, apply the glitter in definite lines or forms, using glue 
in preference to paste. The latter will only crystallize and will 
not hold the glitter for any length of time. (This box could 
hold Easter eggs.) 
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BERTHA ELEEDA MALCOLM 


A MOVABLE greeting card is made from 9” x 6'2” colored 
construction paper folded in half crosswise. Rule a 2” margin 
all around the front, and vertical lines inside it, 2” apart. 
Leaving the border solid; cut out the alternating 2” strips. 
Take 2 sheets of manila paper 4'2” x 6”. Fold one in half 
crosswise. In this case “Happy Easter" was crayoned across 
one half and an Easter basket was drawn out to the edges of 
the other. Cut each picture in 2” vertical strips, numbering 
them. Alternately paste the strips from the two pictures on 
the other piece of manila. Pull from side to side with tabs 


through slotted paper, taping open bottom. 


JINX WOOLSON 


USING a compass set at 4'2” draw 
a circle on a piece of white con- 
struction paper. Divide the paper 
in fourths by folding it. Divide 
the fourths in half so you have 
eight pie-shaped sections. Then, 
using a ruler, draw lines from the 
outside of the circle across three sections each time till 
you have formed an eight-pointed star. Fold your paper 
on all these lines. Color in the radiating design. Related 
colors will look better than too much contrast. Punch two 
holes for a drawstring in each section between the star 
points. Run a ribbon through them and tie the ends. This 
basket will hang nicely on a doorknob, when a child delivers 
it filled with flowers. As a candy holder it would be prac- 
tical, as the contents are covered. 

















JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


SECOND-GRADERS made scenery for their play which 
was given outdoors, near one of the school entrances. 
The children enjoyed making the scenery. They spread 
wrapping paper on the floor to paint it. 

One child painted a Queen Bee. As she held the 
painting in front of her, the class sang a song about the 
Queen. They had other songs about the spider and other 
insects they studied in science. 

The singing of the songs made a jolly program. The 
fourth-graders and their teacher were the audience. 

When it's hot in Chicago children often sit outdoors 
to read, to eat lunch, and to have plays. It seemed 
more like a real play to them when they had scenery. 

The scenery was easy to set up. Burlap-covered 
standing screens were used in the schoolroom to stand 
in front of the wash basin. These were brought outdoors 
and the scenery was pinned to them. 

Pupils felt free and at home sitting on the ground. 
When the other children sit on the grass to view the play 
(teacher also), it seems less like a formal school and 
more like a big family picnic. It is good for them to get 
outdoors all they can after the long winter and spring 
indoors. They love it. 
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*» Print Designs with 
Tempera ana Gadgets 


MARY NORDBY 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School, 
Silverdale, Washington 


GADGET printing with tempera is very 
fascinating and can be enjoyed by every 
pupil in class. Cover the worktable with 
newspapers. Put tempera colors, the con- 
sistency of thick soup, in saucers, 

Choose gadgets that stand prominently 
in relief, lie flat, and are easy to handle. 
Try these out before starting the designs, 
to see if they leave a good impression on 
the paper. Fruit-jar lids and rings, buttons, 
brooches, clasps, knobs, beads, spools, 
belt buckles, and pieces of wood cut into 
various shapes have proven satisfactory. 

Newsprint is good for practice designs. 
Suggest ways to get interesting repeats. 
Have each pupil do the printing on 9” x 
12” drawing paper after he has planned a 
simple motif. Give attention to arrange- 
ment and placing for the most effective 
over-all designs. Allow each color to dry 
before printing another. 

These designs are suitable for notebook 
and spelling-book covers, or could be used 
on wrapping paper for gifts. 
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Geography Inspires 
PAPER SCULPTURE 


ELIZABETH SASSER 


Associate Professor of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


IN MAKING paper people a creative use is 
found for the most homely assortment of mate- 


rials, and a positive way of experimenting is 
offered to children. One goes straight to work 
with paper and scissors in hand. There is no 
need for laborious sketches. The process of 
assembling the bright colors before they are 
anchored with paste affords freedom for shifts 
and changes of parts, giving flexibility and 
leading to new discoveries in texture and form. 
Such an approach gives the child self-confidence 
and increases his determination and independ- 
ence. 

Let's consider the making of a simple cut- 
paper head. The materials are colored con- 
struction paper, scissors, and paste. 

Realism in the selection of color is not only 
unnecessary but rarely even desirable. A bright 
orange or yellow-green will often be more effec- 
tive than white or pale pink. 

When the paper is chosen, hold the sheet 
lightly so the two edges are brought together. 
Cut a short stroke at the center bottom, and a 
curve for the chin with the paper doubled (A). 
Open the sheet as shown in B and bend the 
outside edges to the back to form a cylinder, 
overlap, and paste or staple in place. Then 
bring the smaller ends together at the bottom, 
by overlapping them in front, to form the neck 
(E). It is possible to control the shape of the 
head by manipulating the edges of the paper, 
tightening here, or giving a little more slack 
there. 

Turning to the features, there is no one right 
way to make hair and eyes, noses, mouths, and 
ears. There are as many ways as there are 


children to invent them. One method of cut- 
ting hair might be to slice a strip of paper 
into thin fringe, held together at one end by 
a length of uncut paper (D). The strips can 
be curled or coiled over the scissor blade. Eye- 
lashes, mustaches, or beards would be made the 
same way. 

Noses are a challenge. 
in a rectangular box shape, or a flat piece of 
paper cut and given form by rolling with the 
fingers or over the blade of a knife. Ears may 
be flaps of any size or form. 

The addition of cloth, yarn, fur, or feathers 
results in exotic turbans and fancy headdresses, 
and helps to develop an interest in textural ef- 
fects. Heads may stand alone, like sculpture, 
or be mounted on a cardboard background in 
a poster or mural style. 


The solution may lie 
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~ A “Corkins” Hobby 


Florence M. Newman 


A SUPPLY of various-sized corks and a few oth- 
er odds and ends can start you on a very inex- 
pensive hobby. Cork craft has unlimited possibil- 
ities, because you need no unusual talent, no spe- 
cial tools are required, and your subjects depend 
only on your imagination. 

Corks can be cut easily if you rub a little grease 
on the knife blade before cutting. 

Let the whole class join in the fun and have a 
“corking" good time with original projects. 


a 


TOTEM POLE 


On thermos-bottle corks outline 
designs. Blacken the parts not 
needed; cut away with a small 
penknife. Use a nutpick to etch 


other lines. Join with needles. ROCKING HORSE 


Cut the horse's head and 2 rockers from card- 
board. Sharpen matchsticks at one end for legs; 
groove the other end for rocker. Insert head in a 
razor slit, and legs in holes made with a nail. 


PAPOOSE 


A bobber-type cork for the head is 
attached to a sucker stick, which is 
wrapped with cloth for a body. Glue 
wrapped papoose to a cardboard. 
Sew a strip of wool for the blanket. 


CENTIPEDE 


Use corks, graduated sizes. 
Tacks make the feet. Wire 
holds the corks together. 
Wire feelers; painted eyes. 
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A Working Outline for a 
Unit on Government 


Continued from page 45 
g 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM 
STUDY 

l. A greater understanding about 
our government, and how it pays ex- 
penses. 

2. Some understanding that an in- 
crease in public services usually means 
an increase in taxes to pay for them. 

3. Recognizing citizen’s responsibil- 
ity to pay his share of expenses. 

4. Appreciation for services provid- 
ed by government at the local, state, 
and federal levels. 

5. Development of skills in addi- 


tion, subtraction, multiplication, di- 
vision, percentages, decimals, and 
fractions. 

6. Increased knowledge of the uses 


of tables and graphs. 

7. Development of pupil's ability to 
discover, weigh, and practice alternate 
solutions, to think independently, and 
to discover generalizations. 

8. Improved ability to estimate, 
and think in terms of number. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Are You a Good Citizen? (film, b & 
w, and color), Coronet Films, Cor- 
onet Building, Chicago 1. 

Federal Government ( film- 
strips), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Federal Taxation (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films, 

Government in Action (filmstrips, col- 
or), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Our Country Series (filmstrips), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, 


Series 


> 


Mother Bear’s Family 


(Continued from page 48) 


“Well,” she said, “one day last fall 
Mrs. Bruin, my friend next door, and 
I started looking for caves for our 
winter homes. We stopped and ate a 
few late berries, and some sweet roots 
and ants, although we had eaten enough 
to last us for months. It started to 
snow and Mrs. Bruin said, ‘We had 
better hurry before the snow covers the 
caves and we can’t find them.’ ” 

Brownie interrupted, “Was it snow 
like what we have at our door? 

“Yes, only fresh and softer.” She 
continued, “We jogged along up the 
mountain trail feeling quite safe from 
hunters because the snow was covering 
our tracks. Suddenly we heard noises. 
‘It’s men,’ Mrs. Bruin said. ‘Hunters. 
Let’s hide.’ So we hid in some bushes 
with leaves the same color as our red 
dish brown fur. The men came closer, 
but we heard no dogs barking, so we 
felt safe. We stood very still. Both 
men had guns, and my heart pounded 
so loud that I was afraid they might 
hear it. But they walked past us and 
went down the mountain. Mrs. Bruin 
and I ran as fast as we could to these 


caves and settled ourselves for the 
winter.” 

“What about the burs?” Browni 
asked. 


“Oh, yes,” Mother Bear said. “We 
had been hiding in bushes full of those 
sticky burs. That is one of the things 
you must watch out for when you get 
out into the world.” 

“Are we going soon?” Burry asked. 

“Yes,” said Mother Bear, “but now 
it’s time to take our nap.” 

Burry was tired of napping so he 
waited until Mother Bear and Brownie 
were fast asleep. Then carefully step- 
ping over them, he looked around for 








something amusing to do by himself 
He sniffed at the snow-packed door as 
he had seen his mother do, and he 
wondered what could smell and 
hear out there. 

Mother Bear had been very firm in 
teaching them never to scratch at the 
door. But it was so nearly time to 
go outside, Burry decided to peek. 

Carefully, he scratched away a lit- 
tle snow at one corner. It would be 
fun to tell Brownie that he had peeked 


she 





outside. He scratched until he had a 
tiny cave in the door. Then he stopped 
to listen. The scratching sounds went 
on! But Burry wasn’t doing any scratch- 
ing! Then he heard something sniffing, 
and it sounded louder and louder, and 
so did the scratching! 

He shivered and backed away a little. 
Suddenly there was a big sniff right 
beside him, and Burry Bear went 
sprawling on his back. He tried to call 
Mother Bear, but couldn’t make a 








sound. He blinked his eyes, and then 
saw that it was Mother Bear who had 
pushed him aside. 

“Stay behind me and be quiet,” 
whispered. “A dog is trying to dig our 
door down.” 

Burry and Brownie huddled together. 
“Will he eat us?” Brownie asked 

Mother Bear said, “I can fight a dog, 
but if men you run and 


hide.” 


she 


come two 
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MARKETING SEVERAL HUNDRED MILLION TONS of 
bituminous coal a year requires a vast, smooth-functioning 
pattern of rails, roads, and waterways. Trains, trucks, barges 
—each has its part in the intricate, humming operation that 
carries coal from its centuries-old bed to its magical trans- 
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NEW AND BETTER MEANS of transportation are under 
consideration. One technique is the use of conveyors which 
could carry coal miles on a moving belt. Another possible 
transportation medium of the future is pipelines, through 
which a mixture of crushed coal and water would be forced. 
Both of these methods have been used experimentally for 
relatively short hauls, and there is no technological reason 
why they should not eventually come into their own. 





“is 


WE as a 





formation into power. Railroads move approximately 80% 
of the country’s coal output from the mine although other 
means of transportation may be used before it reaches the 
consumer. In terms of tonnage and freight revenue, coal is 
the most important single commodity hauled by the railroads. 





ABOUT 11% OF TOTAL COAL PRODUCTION is trans- 
ported by truck. Moving coal by truck for long distances has 
not proved practical, but many producers rely on this method 
for short hauls. The third transportation system — inland 
waterways — hauls about 5% of all coal. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
FREE? If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coujson below. 


Educational Division, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” 
(Cartoon Book in color on the modern uses of coal) and a list 
of other teachers’ aids. 
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Its Tuterestiug. 
the Ways You 
Cau Correlate 


IN GRADES 1°2°3 


Here are effective ways to teach the importance of a good 
breakfast and to correlate breakfast information with the 
various school subjects: 


Use the clock to show the lapse 

of time between meals. Learn 
to write money numbers. Count the numbers of 
fruits, cereals, breads, milk, and butter which make 
up a list of foods for breakfast. 

Read simple stories about 


ae foods eaten for breakfast. Play 


reading games containing the names of breakfast 
foods and words about breakfast. 


D 


Decorate breakfast place mats 

and breakfast napkins. Color 
a breakfast “Picture Letter for Mother.” Make 
a breakfast mural or poster. 


Write paragraphs or give talks 

about breakfast. List new words 
used in study of breakfast. Learn to spell new 
words—breakfast, healthy, cereal, fruit, etc. 


These are a few of the many learning experiences 
described in the Elementary Breakfast Teaching 
Unit for grades 1,2, and 3, edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago. It 
includes a 20-page Teacher's Manual, ‘‘ A Classroom 
Breakfast Party and Other Classroom Activities,” 
and 8 colorful, 8%” x 11}4”, Breakfast poster pic- 


tures for classroom use. 
Gip Use Coupon 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc. 
in Coupon Section 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the 
betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 











TODAY S WONDERS 


in Scieuce 


@ Jet Propulsion 
@ Photoeiectric Cell 
e Atomic Energy 
@ Television 
@ Rockets 





© Sonar 
@ Radar 
© Diesels 
@ Plastics 
e Nylon 











10 Posters printed in two colors 


This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type posters that explain 
modern scientific marvels. They're a sure-fire hit with the children for they 
show graphically and dramatically how today's wonders in science operate. 
This set will serve you well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science. 


Each poster is printed in two colors (five different colors in a set) to make 
them eye-catching bulletin-board attractions. Supplementary text, related 
activities, and experiments appear on the reverse side of the posters. Large 
size (10” x 13”), the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are 
enclosed in a sturdy portfolio. 


Set $2.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A 
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OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLe, N. Y. 





Mother Bear’s Family 
(Continued from page 77) 


The little bears were trembling. 
The dog’s scratching was harder and 
his barking was louder. They didn’t 
know what a dog was, but it must be 
something fierce, and men must be 
much worse! Then, they heard another 
sound. “What was that?” they asked. 

“That was a whistle. A man is call- 
ing his dog,” Mother Bear explained. 

The scratching stopped, and the 
barking sound faded away. . 

Mother Bear pulled her children 
into her big arms. “I’m thankful we 
had a thick door,” she said. “Tomor- 
row we will dig ourselves out and see 
the world. But now you can eat, and 
we'll take another nap!” 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Bear and Its Relatives, The (film), | 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1. 

Bears, Pandas, and Raccoons, “Ani- 
mals of the World” (filmstrip, col- 
or), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chi- 
cago 14. 

Black Bear Twins, “Animal Friends” 
filmstrip, color and b & w; also, 
film, b & w), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Il. 


Enriched and Fortified 
Foods 


(Continued from page 65) 


most likely to have rickets, milk has 
been agreed upon as the best food to 


| fortify with vitamin D. 


Vitamin D is added to milk by “irra- 
diation.” This means exposing the 
milk to ultraviolet light, a kind of 
substitute for sunlight. It may also 
be added in the form of products 


made from fish-liver oils or other vita- | 
| min D concentrates, or it may be pro- 


duced in milk by giving cows fodder 


| rich in vitamin D. 


NATURAL FOODS ARE BEST 


As mentioned before, natural foods 
are still the best sources for the essen- 


tial nutrients. Returning lost nutrients 


to foods is a good idea, but the result 


| is not often equal to the original. 


It is, therefore, important whenever 
to eat such basic foods as 
whole grains, whole-wheat bread, 
whole milk, and green and yellow 
vegetables, and to get plenty of sun- 
shine. The enrichment and fortifica- 
tion of foods is a way of helping more 
people have better health until such 
time as everyone learns how to select 
foods that will supply all the neces- 
sary nutrients. 


CLASS ACTIVITIES 


1. Every day each of us should eat 
some of the foods in each of several 
groups which we call the “basic seven.” 
Find out what these groups are. 

2. Develop a chart showing foods 
that belong in each of these “basic 
seven” groups. 

3. Study further about the values 
of the vitamins to the body. What is 
meant by a deficiency disease? What 
are the symptoms of the various dis- 
eases resulting from lack of vitamins? 

4. Read why and how fluorine is 
added to drinking water in some com- 
munities. 

5. Look in an encyclopedia or in- 
quire from a local doctor, to find out 
whether you live in a region where 
there is too little iodine in the water. 
Find out whether people use “iodized 
salt” in your community. 

6. Make a study to find other foods, 
not mentioned in this article, that are 
fortified or enriched. 


possible 
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sewing projects with 


this practical 24-p. bdok... 


New! Just off the press! Fresh, 
stimulating ideas for sewing with 
colorful, inexpensive Cotton Bags. 
Attractive 24-page book features 
smartest new Simplicily dress 
patterns plus easy, how-to-make-it 
directions on household decorations, 
gifts, toys. Mail coupon promptly 
for your FREE copies. (Limit, 25 
per class.) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUN L 
P. O. Box 76 bal 
XK XX KX x KK KX xX 

ROLES Subs 


P.O. Box 16, Memphis, on 
Without obligating me, please mail___ ion 
(How many?) 


FREE copies of your new, 1955 IDEA BOOK. 


RS of 
(What grade, year or group”) 








(Give name of school or organization.) 
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Local Address. 
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Now, though: Charles, the mother can 
feed the other one. But she did not. 
Without a glance at the weaker baby 
eagle, she turned and plunged into 
space, her great wings spread wide. 

Once more Charles stared at the 
chicks. The smaller one was trying to 
reach the torn carcass. He was so weak 
that it was an effort to move. He was 
barely within reach when the larger 
chick aroused enough to sit up and flap 
one wing against the weaker chick. 

“Father! The bigger chick is going 
to kill the little one. Can’t we do 
something?” 

“I don’t think so. It would be too 
dangerous for anyone to climb out 
there.” 

Charles wondered if Leon would care 
if he took the chick. It was already 
limp from its efforts and cheeped weak- 
ly from time to time, barely able to 
move its head. Charles looked at the 
ledge between him and the nest. He 
thought he could make it over to the 
nest even though it didn’t look very 
wide! 

Both eaglets went to sleep—one from 
weakness and the other from overeat- 
ing. Everything was quiet while the 
parents were away. 

Charles, in his crouching position, 
must have dozed. He did not hear 
Leon’s arrival, but he heard him say, 
“The laddie’s asleep. Wake up! Wake 
up! It’s time to leave.” 

Charles took one last quick look 
through the peephole. The smaller 
chick did not move. Maybe it was 
dead already. He followed his father 
out of the blind. 

The two men stood on the wide 
ledge looking out into space. “I never 
tire of this sight,” said Leon. “I al- 


The Eagles’ Nest 
(Continued from page 48) 


ways take time to look out over the 
crags and glens. It gives me a sense of 
freedom that I never have down below. 
You’ve had good clear weather for 
your jaunt up here today.” 

Charles stared at the eagles sailing 
slowly over the valley below. It was 
odd to be able to look down on flying 
birds instead of up! From here they 
seemed the size of crows. He felt a 
stab of hatred toward the mother bird 
because she would not feed the small 
eaglet. It should have a chance to live, 
and to fly around! Charles glanced at 
his father and Leon. They were en- 
joying the view below. 

He turned, darted back into the 
blind, and lifted the corner of the 
burlap next to the wall of the moun- 
tain. He stopped, appalled, as he 
viewed the ledge outside. His heart 
seemed to beat in his throat, and he 
had trouble breathing. Then he glanced 
at the chick with its head barely visi- 
ble from where he lay. He must get 
to it! And quickly, before they missed 
him! 

Slowly, but steadily, he crawled 
along the shelf, hugging the wall that 
went straight up above him, and 
straight down below. He dared not 
look down. He swallowed. The palms 
of his hands grew moist. His throat 
felt tight with fear. 

Charles was shaking as he reached 
the nest and stood up. He wiped the 
palms of his hands on his jeans and 
carefully grasped the eaglet in both 
hands. It felt bony and cold through 
the soft white down. The claws were 
already long and black. 

Quickly he unzipped his jacket, and 
thrust the chick inside. It did not 

(Continued on page 82) 
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When you follow summer to the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, Nature herself 
i in the fun! The zest and joy of Black 
ills living speaks in the green sweep of 
mountain pines . . . the flash and gurgle 
of tumbling brooks. . . the swift leap 
of running trout. This magic land speaks 
to you .. . with her own special invitation 
to your kind of fun, Come where every 
day is your kind of day! Come this summer 
to the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Whitt fy Tis FREE 061 pln / 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
A.|. PANKOW, Publicity Director, Pierre, South Dakota 
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RAL LW, ‘A YS HOLIDAY 


Got the class room jitters? It’s an occu- 
pational “disease”. But there’s a sure- 
fire cure — those glorious Vacation 
Days are coming up . . . Think of all the 
beautiful, restful and zestful places you 
can visit... And what’s more, you can 
travel in real relaxing comfort, no mat- 
ter where, in easy-riding, air-conditioned 
Trailways buses ... Best of ail — you 
can make this never-to-be-forgotten 
Vacation trip at less cost than you ever 
dreamed ... Just dream up the place 
you'd like to visit— and we'll dream 
up a package price you can't resist. . . 
Now’s the time to do your planning. . . 
Take Trailways and teach yourself a 
lesson in glorious travel... all at a 
price you will love to place in your 
Vacation budget. 








Ask your friendly Trailways Agent about the convenience and economy 
of charter service for your groups ...and the thrifty package express service. 
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SEND NOW FOR INFORMATION 
ON PLEASURE PLANNED TOURS 
TO AMERICA’S VACATION AREAS 




























TRAILWAYS, Dept. 1-45 1012 14th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
| om interested in 

O Trip © Expense Paid Tour 
(check one) 


FROM — ‘ — 
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ARTISTA’ Tempera 


expands its horizons 
Bae A 


















More and more teachers are using ARTISTA 
Tempera for more and more arts and crafts 
projects- for decorating rocks and bricks; \ 
painting on paper, cardboard, wallboard and i” 
unfinished wood; string painting, tool printing 
and (combined with CRAYOLA Crayon) 

for Tempola-Craft. This opaque water color is 
so much in demand because of its smooth 
even coverage, luxuriant, velvety mat finish 
and brilliant effectiveness. 





Available in % oz., 
2 oz., 8 oz., 16 oz.., 

32 oz. and one-gal. 
jars and in student 
sets. For new free 
ARTISTA Tempero folder 
write Dept. |.45, 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 3th Year 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
70% South Fourth Street Clinton, 





lowa 












All administrators know of the constantly 
increasing demand for teachers. Throughout 
the year, our office receives increasing re- 
quests to make recommendations for all types 
of positions in connection with education. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
For excellent salaries and positions, West 
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Stop Awhile by the Golden Gate! 
(Continued from page 68) 


the guards will open fire!”; more 
cable-car rides, followed by just plain 
relaxing on the verdant lawns of 
Golden Gate Park, with its trees and 
shrubs from all the corners of the 
earth. All of these scenes made for 
us a living tapestry of memories, to 
think upon in the winter months that 
coming. 

Herb Caen, “San 
Homer,” so aptly puts it, “San Fran- 
to me, is like a house of cards: 
post cards in glowing colors tacked 
against the hills that march from the 
Bay on one side to the Pacific Ocean 
on the other. The real magic of the 
city lies in the way these snapshots re- 
main in the mind, no one impressed 
more sharply on the consciousness than 
the next. And when I am far away, 
the city’s myriad details come floating 
back to me as though they were un- 
winding endlessly on the movie screen 
of my memory. Each picture is sharp 
and complete, glamorized a little by a 
of in one corner and a 
pennant streaming in the wind atop a 
skyscraper. To me, my city is Baghdad- 
by-the-Bay.”* 

As our last evening in San Francisco 
was ending, we stepped from our hotel 
doorway out onto Union Square. Stand- 


were 


As 


Francisco’s 


cisco, 


wisp fog 


ing quietly, my favorite rancher and 
| drank in the sights, sounds, and 
sea air. (Sue was tucked into bed 
upstairs.) Cable cars clanged by, 


noisy crowds jostled us, as above the 
spire of the Sir Francis Drake drifted 
that wisp of fog! 

An airport bus stopped ahead of us. 
White-clad boys with brown faces, who 
clutched in waxed stepped 
out to claim their hand luggage as it 
was put off. Nine hours earlier they 


leis bags, 








*Quoted by permission 

from his book 
published by Doubleday 
ne. 


of the author 
Baghdad-by-the-Bay, 
and Company, 


had flown over Honolulu and headed 
out over Diamond Head. Now they 
were there among us, shivering in the 
cool night breeze, but with broad 
Hawaiian smiles proclaiming their ap- 
preciation of being there, too. One in 
particular voiced his—and our—feel- 
ings about San Francisco as he 
breathed deeply, grinned happily, 
slapped his companion on the back 
and said, “There she is, boy, just like 
I told you!” 

We are grateful that Sue was im- 
pressed with the view in her geogra- 
phy book that evening last spring. Her 
enthusiasm launched us on a trip that 
will be a high light of our years 
together. We add to that the heart- 
warming reunion with old Navy 
friends, and the amazement of seeing 
new parts of a city we had called our 
“home port.” 

I know that Sue’s map not only of 
San Francisco, but of the length of 
California as well, has come to life 
for her, and I feel sure it will remain 
forever a symbol of her first real travel 
experience. 

And for me, as a classroom teacher, 
the trip has added much that will en- 
rich my teaching and my understand- 
ing of people. In San Francisco the 
visitor sees the peoples of the world, 
and discovers that they are really not 
set apart from one another because 
of their color, or their language, or 
their faith. All faces wear the same 
concern or the same smiles; all can 
be hurt by rudeness or pleased by a 
small act of courtesy. San Francisco’s 
streets, wharves, and byways are full 
of lessons in the Peace we all seek. 
No more fitting spot could have been 
found for the launching of the United 
Nations in 1945, 

Next time you travel, stop awhile 
by the Golden Gate. There is no 
place like it on earth! 


French Flavor, Canadian Styie 


(Continued from page 69) 


stay at the hotel we were surrounded 
by consideration and courtesy. The 
personnel was mainly French but one 
exception was our favorite doorman, 
a sandy-haired Scot. When we said 
good-by to him on Labor Day morn- 
ing we told him we had never seen 
such nice people as those on the hotel 
force. 

“That’s because you're such nice 
people,” he gallantly answered. The 
lift that gave us has lasted for a long 
time. 

In our explorations of the city we 
learned much. Montreal is the second 
largest French-speaking city in the 
world. The French people here have 
clung passionately to their language 
and traditions. Someone described it 
this way: “Two proud peoples, dif- 


ferent in religion and history, once 
bitter enemies—they are Montreal. 
And for nearly two centuries this 


bilingual city 
without bloodshed, 
out the best in the 


has continued to grow 
each race bringing 
other.” 


We did all the usual things. We 
walked through narrow streets built 
when Louis XV was king on the St. 


Lawrence. We visited the Chateau de 
Ramezay where history was made. We 


went through St. James’ Cathedral, 
guarded by the statues of the thir- 
teen patron saints of its parishes. We 
climbed to the unfinished shrine of 
St. Joseph where the faithful ascend 
the hundred steps on their knees and 
the hungry buy potato chips and sand- 
wiches to munch on. All these things 
you can find listed in guidebooks. We 
saw much the books do not include. 

We enjoyed the French courtesy. 
We have so many samples of it to 
remember—the lady on Sherbrooke 
Street who told us about the side 
entrance to the Museum of Fine Arts 
.. the bellboy who directed us to the 
inexpensive French “family” restau- 
rant...the waitress who tried to 
identify the dessert by whirling her 
hands about to indicate a chocolate 
roll...the tall soldier who offered to 
guide us all around the city “for 
nothing, of course.” 

We could have taken some of our 
precious time and driven to other 
near-by cities. We preferred to stay 
in one spot and really soak up the 
atmosphere—which we found to be 
prevailingly and pleasantly Galiic. 

We ate French food and it was su- 
perlatively good. We had Habitant 
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pea soup and crusty French bread and 
varied French pastries. We lunched 
at a sidewalk café on a broad, busy 
boulevard and lacked nothing the 
Champs-Elysées could have given. We 
splurged at the restaurant Au Lutin 
Qui Bouffe (“At the Sign of the Little 
Goblin Who Stuffs Himself”). Here 
a scrubbed suckling pig is carried 
from table to table, squealing for his 
bottle. We dined in restaurants where 
our neighbors were French-speaking 
families, including grandparents and 
cherubic infants. We ate—all too well 
—but then, this vacation of ours was 
such a short one! 

We shopped. We explored Eaton's 
and Simpson’s and Ogilvy’s famous 
stores and others. We examined Ca- 
nadian handcrafts, British woolens, 
Scotch blankets, Irish linens, English 
china, and Parisian perfumes. We saw 
choice imports from all the world. 
Also, in the stores we listened to 


snatches of conversation and it was 
like looking through open windows 
into the lives of the people. 

We acquired impressions by read- 
ing the many local newspapers. The 
amusements of these people follow the 
American plan, with movies, night 
clubs, sports, and the rest. They buy 
television sets and freezers for their 
homes. They are like us and yet 
there are differences. 

The Church is more important in 


the lives of these people than on our ! 


side of the border. What the Church 
created there in the days of the ex- 
plorer priests, it has kept, even up 
to the fast-moving middle years of 
the twentieth century. 

Then, too, while their pace of life 
is as swift as ours, these French Ca- 
nadians stop more often. They stop for 
prayer and they pause to play. Maybe 
a little of the French flavoring would 
improve our way of living. 


I Saw Plymouth with New Eyes 


(Continued from page 70) 


pull on the oars and there was the 
scrape of wood against rock. Then we 
stepped on that Rock and something 
so God-given and free encompassed us 
that with great joy we “praysed God.” 

The voices of prayer became less 
audible and an insistent, down-to- 
earth kind of voice was saying, “It 
is time for lunch!” 





THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 
(Courtesy, Plimoth Plantation, Inc.) 


Ce sy name of God Amen We whofe names are underwriten 
Loyalll subjects of our dread soveragne Lord Kung James, 

by y* grace of God, of Great Britaine, Franc, & Ireland, King, 

defender of y* farth, &c. Haveing undertaken, for y° glone 

of God, and advancemente of y* Chrifuan faith and honour 


of our King & countne, a voyage to plant y* first colome in y* Northerne 


parts of Virgima, doe by thele prefents solemnly & mutualy in y* prefence 
of God, and one of another, covenant & combine our felves togeather into 
acrill bedy poliack , for our better ordering, & prefers ation & furtherance 
of y* ends alorefand . and by vertue hearofl to enacte, constitute, and frame 
fuch just & equal! Lawes, ordinances, Acts, constitubons, & offices, from 
tame to tine, as Mhall be thought most mecte and Convement for y* generall 
good of y* Colome. unto which we promife all due submillion and obed> 


ence. In witnes whereof we have hereunder subfcribed our names at Cap 


Codd y* .11. of Nowember, in y* year of y* raigne of our soveraigne Lord 


King James of England, France, & Ireland y* exghteenth, and of Scotland 
y’ fifue fourth. An* dom. 1620. 
1 Jobe Carver 
*Wilteom Bradford 
Eden 4 Winfow 
Whim Brrwfier 
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(Long ago, s often looked like our /. 
In ye, what seems to be y is really an 
old English form equivalent to th, and 
it should be so pronounced.) 





Afterwards, we walked up Leyden 
Street to Burial Hill and the site of 
the first fort. On top of the hill, with 
the town below us, the Present became 
the Past again. We turned to face the 
ocean and its unforgettable blue. With 
anxious eyes we searched the empty 
bay for a sail from Old England. Over 
in the woods we could hear the sound 
of falling trees and the calls of the 
men as they worked to complete the 
fort. We recognized the voice of 
Captain Miles Standish as it rang out 
in a command, and then in utter dis- 
belief we heard someone say, “Hurry, 
because the bus will be leaving here 
soon, and we haven't yet seen the first 
house and the fort.” But on the path 
we found John Alden waiting. He 
beckoned, and we followed him down 
through Plimoth Plantation, recalling 
how he once 

Saw the new-buiit house, and people 

at work in a meadow; 

Heard, as he drew near the door, 

the musical voice of Priscilla. 
We entered the house, and found 
there a Pilgrim maiden. She looked as 
Priscilla might have, welcomed us, and 
answered our questions. 


For six years I had taught The 
Courtship of Miles Standish and in- 
terpreted it with a touch of Holly- 
wood glamour. Now I saw the setting 
for the poem as it must have been. 
Dark, airless, rough, and inconvenient 
were these first Plymouth homes. Like 
Callista of Nero’s Rome, Priscilla pos- 
sessed the heart of a woman and the 
courage of a man. What inspiration 
would these women of the “May- 
flower” be to all the girls I would 
teach in the years to come! 

Inside the combined fort and meet- 
ing house, a public address system was 
carrying the hymns of the simple serv- 
ice. Instantly we were back in our 
dream of the 1620's. Elder Brewster 
and Governor Bradford sat in an hon- 
ored place. Before them was a huge 
Holy Bible. The people were seated, 
three on a bench, the women and 
children separated from the men, thus 
“dignifying the meeting.” 

At the far end of the great room 
were the “arms and accoutrements” 
of the 

“... great, invincible army, 
Twelve men, all equipped, having 
each his rest and his matchlock.” 
This boasting of Captain Standish 
reassured us, but our sense of security 
dwindled quickly as we climbed the 
stairs to the top of the fort. There 
we peered through narrow slits in the 
battlements, scanning the waters for 
canoes of the hostile Narragansetts. 
We crossed to the wilderness side of 
the fort and examined the line of the 
forest, straining our eyes. Were any 
shadows slipping from tree to tree? 

We touched each of the cannon 
Captain Standish had mounted, and 
then we listened carefully as Elder 
William Brewster spoke: “It is not 
with us as with other men whom small 
things can discourage, or small dis- 
contentments cause to wish themselves 
at home again.” 

Back in my classroom this fall, the 
seventh grade began, as usual, the 
study of United States history. Last 
night I put away my little treasure 
box of souvenirs from Plimoth Plan- 
tation, closed my memory book, and 
checked off what I think was the best 
piece of teaching I ever did. My 
pupils and I now have a better under- 
standing of what the settlement of 
a colony in the New World actually 
meant. We felt the roll and the pitch 
of the little “Mayflower” on her stormy 
voyage; the promise of the Rock be- 
neath Pilgrim feet; the sufferings of 
that first terrible winter; the hardship 
of cold, dark, rough homes; the terror 
of a fire in a thatched roof; the sud- 
den fright on seeing an Indian in the 

(Continued on page 88) 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full color. 
Booklets supplied with or without special printing of pupils’ 
names, etc., on inside pages. Your photo on each booklet, if de- 
sired. Send only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 
with complete information. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Eagles’ Nest 
(Continued from page 79) 


move, but there was no time now to 
find out if it was dead or alive. 
Charles carefully worked his way 
back, but once some stones slipped 
over the edge He heard them crash 
down the steep mountainside as he at 
last crawled into the blind. He rested 
on one side so he would not hurt the 


baby eagle. Then he heard his father 





Where's 


“Charles! 


calling sharply, 
Charles?” 

Leon must have wondered too be- 
cause he thrust his head into the blind. 
He saw Charles lying on the floor as 
though sleeping and said, “I do believe 
he’s taking another nap. Come, laddie 
We're starting down. It'll be easier 
than coming up. Still think you want 
to be a naturalist?” 

Charles grinned, and jumped to his 
feet. The trip down was easier, but 
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AZOGRAP 


the boy kept thinking of the bird in- 
side his jacket, and wondering how he 
was going to feed it. 

As the three reached the valley, 
Leon turned to shake hands with 
Charles and his father, and he noticed 
the bulge under the boy’s jacket. 

“What do you have there?” Leon 
asked, giving the jacket a slight poke. 

Charles felt the baby eagle move 
It wasn’t dead, after all! He swal- 
lowed, and did not say anything. 
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Father said, “Cat got your tongue, 
Son? What is it?” 

“Well--I—I—” 

Father said quietly, “Better let us 
see,” and reached for the zipper. 

Charles touched his father’s hand. 

“You—you,” he stammered, “you 
said that the weaker one dies some- 
times. Please, Father, let me keep it! 
I promise I'll feed it. When it’s big 
enough, I'll let it go. I know I can’t 
keep it then.” 

Charles reached into his jacket and 
pulled out the fuzzy, limp eaglet. It’s 
fluttered open, and its mouth 
opened wide. 

“How—how did you get that?” his 
father spoke sharply. “Don’t you know 
they are protected? Leon had to give 
us permission to go up there. The 
law—” He turned to Leon. 

The forester whistled. ““Man, I don’t 
know how he did it, but—” He looked 
at Charles. “Remember we heard rocks 
crashing down while we stood up there. 
Was that when?” 

Charles nodded, and looked at his 
father. 

“My son!” said his father, putting 
his arm around him, and looking at 
Leon. 

The man said, “The lad is right. 
The chick would be dead before long. 
In nature it’s simply a survival of the 


eyes 
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Animal A BC 
Nona Keen Duffy 


A aimed at an Alligator, 
B bagged a Badger, 

Cc chased a Caribou, 
D = drove a Dromedary, 
E eyed an Elk, 

F found a Frog, 

G_ galloped a Gazelle, 
H hobbled a Hedgehog, 
I infuriated an Iguana, 
J jumped a Jackrabbit, 
K knew a Kangaroo, 

L led a Lemur, 

M mounted a Moose, 
N noticed a Newt, 

Oo observed an Ostrich, 
P petted a Panda, 

QO quieted a Quail, 

R raced a Reindeer, 

S saw a Salamander, 

T trapped a Tiger, 

U —s upset a Unicorn, 

VV sviewed a Viper, 


\ watched a W oodchuck, 
xX excited an Ox, 

Y yoked a Yak. 

Z zigzagged a Zebra, 
And that ends the alphaber! 
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fittest, and that’s been true since the 
beginning of time!” 

Leon cuddled the eaglet in his strong 
hands. “I’ve never tried to feed one 
myself because usually it’s impossible 
to get that close to the nest. It might 
be worth a try. I'll even help you get 
fresh meat for it. Here!” 

Leon tucked the baby bird back into 
Charles’ jacket. “You take it home, 
laddie. If you do a good job, and it 
grows up, I'll see that you get part of 
the bounty that I get when two young 
eagles are safely grown and leave the 
nest. How’s that?” 

“Thanks!” gasped Charles, as he 
tucked the bird into his jacket, and 
softly patted the bulge. Now he just 
had to keep that baby eagle alive! 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


Birds of Prey (film), Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 
Eagle Flies, The (film), Almanac 


Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 








What Are Good Teachers 
Made Of? 


(Continued from page 21) 


reliability, reasonableness, flexibility, 
and thoughtfulness. 


ORDERLINESS AND NEATNESS 


A good teacher is orderly, and has 
an ability to manage and organize. 
Her plans are made carefully, ahead 
of time, so the most can be done in 
the least amount of time. By being 
systematic, she has the right kind of 
materials and equipment ready at the 
right moment. The good teacher knows 
that children work best when they 
know what to do and have the means 
to do it. 

A good teacher knows that children 
love to see their teacher neatly 
dressed and she knows they notice 
what she wears because they often re- 
mark about this. She knows that the 
best way to teach children to be neat 
is by example. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The good teacher loves knowledge 
to seek it herself and to impart it to 
others. She envisions herself as a 
bridge between the present and future 
generations. She thirsts after more 
knowledge, and is impatient to find 
the means of planting it in the hearts 
and minds of her children. She knows 
that our heritage is enriched as knowl- 
edge is increased and perpetuated by 
each new generation. She agrees with 
Confucius, who said, “It is better to 
light one small candle than to curse 
the darkness.” She thinks of the great 
leaders in our country—Washington, 
Lincoln, and Jefferson. These great 
men, at one time, had teachers whose 
privilege it was to light small candles 
which were to grow into beacon lights 
Perhaps the knowledge planted in the 
lives of today’s children will cause 
more small candle lights to become 
beacon lights for humanity. 

A PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 

Every good teacher looks upon her 
profession as one of life’s greatest 
opportunities; she defends it by her 
words and actions. She knows that 
when her profession is respected it can 
accomplish the most good, but she 
realizes that respect comes only when 
it is deserved. She is quick to defend 
every teacher, supervisor, principal, or 
superintendent who is working for the 
good of children. She feels that the 
greatest good can be accomplished if 
she becomes a part of professional or- 
ganizations, at national, state, and local 
levels—if she assumes working respon- 
sibility in them. She keeps up-to-date 








“You read O.K., but our teacher 
puts much more drama into ‘Little 


Red Ridinghkood.’ ” 
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by reading the publications of these 
professional organizations. 

Finally, she considers it her profes- 
sional responsibility to respect confi- 
dential information. She is particular 
to guard the personal problems of her 
children lest a careless word mark a 


child for life. 
GOOD TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


Through training and experience the 
good teacher improves each day in 


knowledge and teaching techniques. 
In her daily plans she remembers the 
individual needs of the children and 
arranges experiences for them. She is 
alert to pupil interest and utilizes it 
effectively. She knows her subject 
matter and her objectives, and she or- 
ganizes the work so resource materials 
can be used with an economy of pupil 
time. The good teacher has the abil- 
ity to analyze every situation and uses 
each to advantage. Using this ability 
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master poper on a clean, non- 
staining AZOGRAPH transfer 
sheet—or use an AZOGRAPH 
master unit. Then write, draw 
and/or type just as you nor- 
mally do. . 
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B. The clean AZO- 
GRAPH material is trans- 
ferred to the back of the 
paper to form a master. 














C. Errors or mistakes 
are no problem. Simply 
erase and correct them. 
There is no stain—no 
smear—no smudge. 








and “know-how” day after day, she 
can see steady and consistent growth. 
These qualities are necessary to every 
good teacher. She continually strives 
to achieve and strengthen them, along 
with many others. And yet the good 
teacher continually feels she has fallen 
just a little short of her goal as her 
sense of responsibility becomes keener. 
In Garry Cleveland Myers’ words she 
prays in her heart each day: 
Continued on page 88) 
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30 or more spirit process masters in each book. With 

each master you can make hundreds of clear, sharp copies 
using any spirit (liquid or direct process) duplicator 

Or an AZOGRAPH duplicator. 


 ccleeienTaeeleetenteientieteatienteententententantentententeniententientententententetetetentedteed onaeameeome 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

Without obligation 

[-] send me more information about the new AZOGRAPH 
2 in 1 duplicator. 

(_] send me more information about the A. B. Dick project- 
type workbooks. 


State 




































LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and 
INSTITUTES in— 
Government and Politics 
Family Life 
Biological Sciences 
Physics; Chemistry 
Industrial Education 
Humanities; Speech 

and many others 





GRADUATE STUDY with dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 


more than 1000 outstanding 
courses. 





and RECREATION! —symphony and other concerts—plays—excursions — 
lectures—golf—tennis—swimming—fishing—campus in a distinguished 


cultural center yet located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 JULY 18-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
514 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


os a ee) ee) ee ee ee © ee | 


=—————— SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks Session-June 20 to July 30 
Four Weeks Session-August 1 to August 27 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions of the 
University, undergraduate and graduate. 
Special features include courses, workshops, or seminars 
in Business Education, Consumer Education, 
in B Y h 

faduohrtet Arts, Human Nutrition, 
Educational Film C 
Family Life Education, Moral and Spiriteat Values in 
Education. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 

Reduced tuition rates are offered teachers, librarians, 

and ministers in active service 

Comfortable rooms are available on and near the 

campus. Summer climate is delightful. 

Organized social and recreational activ- 

ities are provided. 














a Education " 





cultural, 


For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Les Angeles 7, California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC +» COMMERCE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ~ LAW 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers. While 
at DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin > 
Deen of Summer Sessions, DePaul University, Chicago 1, fil. 


UNIVERSITY of NEW HAMPSHIRE | THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 








e‘Ruul 


UNIVERSITY 








4 TILLO 
sly C= tenia 2 JULY 4 — AUG. 10 SAL 
A National Center for Sum Study | Ideal 
To Ed Ny rg on Bog dm MEXICO 
and Undergraduate programs in Arts, Sciences, Ninth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY SES- 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Write to: Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 


SION for elementary and high school teach- 

| ers. Conversation with individual tutor. 
Spanish lectures repeated in English at 
another hour. Vacation attractions. Pleasant 
mountain climate. Room and board in hotel 
or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F.Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 





PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—46 weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, iil. 
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Our Cow Bessie 
(Continued from page 24) 


lids set back on each. We saw bottles 
washed and sterilized, the cartons of 
bottles filled on the assembly line, the 
big vats for pasteurization, the cool- 
ing units, and the making of chocolate 


| milk to enjoy with our picnic lunch. 


At a cold-storage plant, we felt the 
cold air, but did not go inside because 
it was too cold. However, our guide 
packed cartons of ice cream in dry ice, 
and presented them to us with some 
milk to enjoy with our picnic lunch. 

A dairy farm with a 24-hour milk- 
ing schedule made it convenient for a 
visit during school hours. This is what 
we saw— 

1. Cows brought into barns, put in 
stanchions, and fed. 

2. Cows bathed in a special room, 


' and the udders washed by shower jets 


in the concrete floor. 

The milking machine attached to 
the udder, and the milk filling glass 
containers outside each milking stall. 
(We were standing behind large win- 
dows. ) 

4. Milk poured into the thermos 
truck which moved it to the distribu- 
tion plant. The parents who had ac- 
companied us were impressed by the 
care taken to prevent contamination 
of the milk, beginning with the cow 
and continuing until the pasteurized 
product was delivered to the customer. 
Later, in the classroom, we discussed 
cleanliness at all times in relation 
to good health. ) 

Before leaving the farm, the chil- 
dren visited the calf pens and the 
horse barn, observed the tractors at 
work, noted the location of the house 
in relation to the barns, and thrilled at 
the sight of a peacock. 

The empty ice-cream cups and milk 





cartons were saved for our classroom 


Dairy Store. 

On another day, we visited a grocery 
to purchase milk and get a price list 
of dairy products. Here was also an 
opportunity to learn about liquid 
How much milk would be 
needed to make pudding for the class? 
From our arithmetic, it was decided 
we needed two quarts. Joe, the grocer, 
told us milk was 20 cents a quart. 

“How much would 2 quarts cost?” 
asked. 

“Forty cents,” came the reply. 

“If I give Joe four dimes would 


I 


| that be enough?” I queried. 


“Sure, because one dime is ten cents, 
so four dimes would be forty cents,” 
they reasoned. 


LOOKING BACK 


After making pudding, developing 
panoramic pictures depicting steps in 
milk production and distribution, and 
presenting a parents’ program with 
storytelling, and readings, we 
were finally ready to mark the study 
“finished.” These seemed to be some 
of our achievements as a result of it: 

1. Academic learning increased. 

. Conversational growth. 
. Vocabulary improvement. 
. Science facts established. 

Learning through the five senses. 
Frank expressed the “feel” of things 
when he said the cow’s tongue felt like 
sandpaper when it touched his fingers. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
Dairy Farm, The (film, color, and b & 
w), Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 


ing, Chicago 1. 
Dairy Farming, “The 


songs, 


UW & or 


American Farmer 


and Our Food Supply” (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
tist Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
Farm Animals and Pets, “Beginning 
Nature Study” (filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 1. 


(Continued on page 85) 
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well-equi 


feoutiful campus. Interesting 
tivities. Only 25 miles from 


coon will fin 





THERE IS ROOM 
for YOU at 


Wheaton’s 


Wheaton’s Summer School 
vides all the regular college 
facilities and a strong faculty . . 
large, air- - conditioned library; 
science laboratories; modern 
student center; attractive dining hall 
lanned ac- 
cago. 
to accelerate college 
summer sessions most 
elpful Fremnse courses available for 





: 


Students wishi 


duates. Summer study at 


Wheeten _— a professional 


training with friendly 


an fellowship. 
FACULTY OF 75 


Gomplets courses include... special work in 


Training, Graduate School of Theol 


Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science 
tion, Northwoods Honey Rock Camp, 
Music Camp. 


and alumni for the Inter-Session 


Free Tuition to pastors, full-time Christian workers 
period. 


Inter-Session June 7 to June 17 
First Term (4 weeks)—June 18 to July 15 
Second Term (4 weeks)—July 16 to August 12 
Black Hills Expeditions leave June 13 and July 18 
Northwoods Honey Rock Camp—June 13 to August 20 
Barakel Music Camp—August 16 to 28 


* day for 7 ~y Very fvenpaivt Write 










7 for your free catalog and application 
FREE! 24-page Attractive 
SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN 


Lists courses offered during the 
1955 Summer Sessions, slong 
with faculty members and other 
interesting facts. 


Write: Director of Admissions, 
Dept. 451N 


oe SS ace 





WHEATON 


WHEATON 


ILLINOLES 





Get the greatest benefits from your trip abroad. 
Be completely free from the troublesome details 


Bie 
portation, 


Travel with congenial people, 


in 


reservations, excursions, luggage, trans- 


etc. 


who share your 
terests, under the guidance of qualified leaders. 


Do more than just see cathedrals, museums, etc. 


eet interesting people in the countries you visit, 


STUDYTOUR +2 


Economy Toura 


July 7--Aug. 10 
July 7—Aug. 21 
STUDYTOUR #4 
Politica, Labor and 
Social Welfare 
July 15—Aug. 22 


STUDYTOUR #9? 
Festivals of Music and 
Drama June 29—Aug. 31 
Send for complete descriptions of all tours, 
Write Dept. B 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 


1 


Director, GoopwIn Watson, Pu.D. 
A non-profit organization providing adult 
education through international travel 
75 AMSTERDAM AVENUE, NEW YORK 27, N.Y 








LEARN AT HOME 


@ to be a Nurse's Aide 
@ Practical Nurse 
® or infant Nurse 


Prepare ‘in spare time for a fascinating, high-pay career. 


Thousands of men and women, 
this physician-endorsed course. 
Eas 


Dept. 254, 25 East Jackson Bivd., 


18-60, are graduates of 
High school not required. 
¥ payments; earn as you learn. Trial plan, 56th year. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Chicago 4, Hi. 


Please send me free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages. 
Name 
City. 





ee SS 










Whether you plat to work toward a 
higher degree, take refresher courses, do 
make-up work, or accelerate your course 
of study, the University of Colorado— 
because of its climate and excellent fa- 
cilities—is an ideal choice. Located in 
view of snow-capped peaks and within 
walking distance of mountain streams 
and trails, this scenic campus offers an 
unusual opportunity for study and vaca- 
tion pleasures. 
TWO 5-WEEK TERMS: 
JUNE 17 to JULY 22 


JULY 25 to AUGUST 27 


Undergraduate and Graduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geol- 
ogy, History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Law, Library Science, Mathematics, 
Mineralogy, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical 
Education, Physics, Political Science, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, and Speech. 











In addition to regular courses, an extensive | 


program of workshops, conferences and 
institutes is offered in school administra- 
tion, and in creative writing, mathematics, 
speech, and other special fields. University 


sponsors a language house, and offers many | 


cultural opportunities, including exhibi- 

tions, concerts, and public lectures during 

its summer-long Creative Arts Festival. 
About $30 weekly covers typical tuition 
and fees, ond boord ond room in 


attractive University Residence Halls. 
Write now for a Summer Session bulletin. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


COLORADO 


Director of the Summer Session, Macky 302 
University of Colorado, Bovider, Colorado 





wiles education, 
UN recreation! 


Summer Session 


JULY 5 — AUG. 17 


Grad. & Undergrad. Co-Ed courses. 
Elem., Sec. Teacher Ed. courses. Work- 
shops in: Ec. Ed.; Ed. of the Mentally 
Retarded; Curriculum Planning; Con- 
servation. 
Adult Ed. “Personal Development” 
pa, Warren R. Austin Inst. in 
forld Understanding. Theme: The 
U.N. after 10 Years. Discussions con- 
ducted by statesmen in all fields in 
International Relations. 
For Bulletins, Information, 
Write Director Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington (N), Vermont 





EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary schoo! teachers 
M. Ed. in 1 year. Accredited. Smal! classes 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill, 





Also B.Ed. | 


Our Cow Bessie 
(Continued from page 84) 
Animal Friends, The (film- 


color), The Jam Handy 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., 


Farmer's 
strips, 
Organization, 
Detroit 11. 

Feeding the Animals, “Life on the 
Farm” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Haying Time (film, color, and b&w), 
Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. 

Living on a Farm, “The Country Com- 
munity” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Machines for a Land of Plenty, “Evo- 
lution of the Modern Farm” (film- 
strip), Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35. 

Milking, “Life on the Farm” (film- 
strip, color), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc. 


Real Cowboys 
(Continued from page 20) 


on the range?” Instead of Hide the 
Button, we played Hide the (paper 
Horseshoe. When we played Pin the 
Color On, the question asked, 
“What color scarfs did you see?” And 
when played the Visiting Game, 
the friend who knocked said, “A cow- 
boy (or cowgirl) is knocking at your 
back door.” 
ARTS AND CRAFTS 

We had a wide variety of handwork, 
such as sanding wooden sticks for the 
hobby horses and fastening on the card- 
board heads. We also made our own 
room decorations, such as flags. Paper 
plates were used for clocks and also 
for the banjos, which were made by 
nailing sticks to the plates, adding 
nails to hold the strings, and stringing 


was 


we 


them. Neck scarfs were made by fring- 
ing squares of colored cheesecloth. 
Large paintings of cowboys, horses, 


and western scenery were made by the 
children. 
CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
The children planned a day with 
cowboys out on the range. Each child 
had some part in planning and in giv- 


ing the program. 
THE PROGRAM 
All the children (now cowboys) 


in a circle on the floor pretend to be 
asleep. The alarm clock wakes them 
at six o'clock and the sun is placed on 
the east bulletin board. With a good- 
morning poem and a sunshine song, 
the cowboys are wide awake. Then 
the horses are fed, and a good break- 
fast, as suggested by charts and pic- 
tures, is eaten. The life-size Cowboy 
Bill is brought out and the different 
parts of his costume explained. (No 
guns for real cowboys.) 

The hobbyhorses are ready and the 
managers give each child one to ride. 
They prepare to mount—all saying 
what they are doing as they pretend 
to put on the saddle and bridle, put 
their feet in the stirrups, and gallop 
away. 

The cowboys gallop to the ranch but 
all come to a stop when the fence 


(Continued on page 86) 











FLYING COLLEGE 


SUMMER TOURS _ **" Season 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign 
universities and governments. 

AROUND THE WORLD ..... $1,955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1.499 
NEAR EAST inci. Holy land 1,495 


EUROPE (4 Tours) ..$999 to 1,599 
Co-Educational - College Credit Optional - For 
Graduates, U nl ROF. es & Professional Persons 
Write te: OF. J. P. TA t 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 1, 


























SUMMER 
SESSIONS 






















OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Corvallis 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


ugere 


PORTLAND SESSION 


WUNE 20 
TO . 
AUGUST 12° 



























JUNE 13 to ; 
august 5 ° 3 COLLEGES OF EDUCATION: 
. . EASTERN OREGON 
Post i Lo Grande 
Session: , OREGON COLLEGE 
amet Se Monmouth 
* SOUTHERN OREGON 
AUGUST 26 . Ashlond 
Elementary and $ dary Teacher Training, Grad- 





vate and Undergraduate Study. Oregon offers teach- 
ers an Outstanding program of scholastic achievement 
and vacation variety. Distinguished faculties, augmented 
by outstanding guest teachers, are yours at Oregon Summer 
Sessions during Oregon's Sesquicentennial year—1805-1955. 


eth Uy For Further Information Write to: ae 
oe DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
~~ ~ 
={ vk ‘= Oregon State System of Higher Educction 
O~<aes> Room 118 A, 1620 S. W. Park, Portland 1, Oregon 
a, AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 






































LEARN MORE and ENJOY LIFE 


Te ’ 
A 


a 
at the University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION...JUNE 20-AUGUST 19 


Friendly University of Denver features workshops, institutes and seminars Ris) 
to supplement regular academic undergraduate. and graduate degree pro- 
grams. Fully accredited academically, the University’s programs parallel indi- 
vidual needs. 


For complete information. .. - MAIL TODAY 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 
Director of Summer Session, Department |-3 


courses, housing and costs.. 
Attractive, comfortable, 
on-campus apartments 
. abundant sunshine 
limitless mountain 
playground and cultural 
attractions... and con- 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on Summer Session. 


genial companions en- Name 
courage study and build Address 
memories. 
City -” — Zone State 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 








and 


the items 


acceptable.) 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
CLIP SEPARATELY for You 
you want. (Copied coupons 
“ om ner 
are not Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 
Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. 


coupons for the 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
PTTTITI TTT rrr rrr 





COLLIERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Please send me a free copy of your eo illustrated 
bookie! ‘The Great Adventure’ describing the New COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Ins. 435 
Name Grade abese 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-55 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a free copy of your informa- 
tive and illustrated booklet, "TEACHING WITH A FILMSTRIP." 


Name 


Street or R.D School 


City Zone State 4-55 


SESS SSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSSESSESESESESSSSSSSSSESSESSESSESOSCSESESCOEOES 


MATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Box 76. Please send me copies of ‘ideas for 
Sewing with Cotton Bags,"' containing Simplicity fashions, gift suggestions, and home 
decorating ideas. Excellent guide for class projects. Limit 25 per class 
ins. 71 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D School 
City . Zone State .... 4-55 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 58H. Please rush me, in plain envelope, FREE in- 
formation, how Teachers can borrow $50 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with dignity and re- 

spect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer months 
Ins. 410 
Name GreGe ccccicceces 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City . Zone State 4-55 


Pret) 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of “Inside Rail- 


roading,’ an illustrated booklet which takes the reader behind the scenes for a look at 
some aspects of railroading rarely seen by the general public 
Ins. 67 
Name Grade 
Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
City Zone State 4-55 


POSSESSES OEEESEOSOEEESOO SESE SEES ESSE ESOS OOOO OSES EOSOEEESEOSOSSSESESEOESSESEOSS 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Picase send me the ‘Reading Trowbleshooter's Check- 


list’ to help me locate the source of pupil reading difficulties, grades 4-12; and to sug- 
gest steps and materials for improvement 
Ins. 39 
Name GROSS oceesecccse 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City . Zone State 4-55 
COCO OSEE ESOS ESESESSSEOEESEEEESEEESEESESESEOOOSOESOESETESCESSOESESESEESEEOEESEOSEOOS 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 0-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, com- 
piete information about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in ad- 
vertisement on Page 3 
Ins. 328 
PPPOE TTT TTT TTT Te TT TT TT eT LTTE TTC CLL TTT TTT Tee Grade ...csccccss 
SUOEe GP GLE. cnvedecccvcedt cadets 66ebeseeous o GERD o coccddcagecumeeesecs 
City . Zone State 4-55 


TI rrrrrrriiriiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiititiiiiitiiiititt 
READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. Please send me brochures about the 
three series of Reading Skill Builders in the Reader's Digest Reading Improvement Pro- 
gram, as advertised on Page 15 





Ins. 210 
Name Grade No. Pupils ..... 
School School Address 
City . Zone State 4-55 
Now, every teacher can have a craft program 
for her pupils at little or no cost. The New 
Handcraft Book offers in complete detail 145 
individual craft projects using materials that 
are readily available without cost, or that can be purchased inexpensively. A craft 
program is an easy, effective way to teach. It is always popular with children and the 
things they produce often serve to illustrate social studies or science lessons. The 


program outlined in The New Handcraft Book offers training in using materials neatly 
with a minimum waste. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover, $2.50. Paper 
Cover, $2.00. Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville: N.Y. 


of 
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Real Cowboys 


‘Continued from page 85 
( > 


needs fixing. The next stop is for the 
roundup. The ropes are swung, 1-2-3 
throw, just as the music indicates. 
After the roundup, the cowboys gallop 
to the Bar Hiawatha ranch. 

Upon arriving, the horses are al- 
lowed to rest, the flag is raised, and 
all sing “America.” The chuck wagon 
is brought in and the postman appears 
with his bag of mail. 

It getting dark, the moon and 
stars are out, and the campfire is ar- 
ranged. The cowboys bring out their 
banjos and sing and sing. 

After the campfire is extinguished 
the say good night 
to one another and are soon off to 
dreamland, while the lullaby music is 
heard in the distance. 

Our principal made a tape record- 
ing of our play and the children lis- 
tened to the playback with great en- 
thusiasm. 


is 


safely, cowboys 


INTEGRATIONS 


Social studies 

Food for the chuck wagon obtained 
from grocery store, bakery, and milk 
dealer. 

[Importance of eating a good breakfast. 

Postman, letters, mailbag, mailbox. 

Time-telling. 

The hardware store 

Mail-order houses. 


wire fences, 


PHDHLHHYHHIHHHYHYHYYYYHYYHY 


Dandelion Magie 


Varie-Jeanne Duhamel 


Down in the meadow 
Were some ragged little girls 
With rough yellow curls. 


But they didn’t stay; 
When I went back to play, 


Some old, old ladies 
With blowy white hair 
Were living there. 


LH HOHHLHUYH YH HHYYHYYY YY YYOY 


Science study 
Concepts 


developed 


and nature¢ 
Sun, shadows 
Moon, stars 


Seasons by means of 
Weather changes ( poems, songs, 
Birds (western stories, 
Plants (cactus articles. 


Language arts 

Ideas expressed, questions asked, in- 
formation given. 

Pronunciation of new words. 

Distinct speech. 

( omplete sentences, 

Listening to and following directions. 

Group conversation. 

Retelling stories. 

Learning poems and words to songs. 

Arithmetic 

Counting—horses, sticks, nails. 

Numbering—who is to take part and 
when. 

Comparing—long and short, thick and 
thin, big and little. 

Grouping—for different parts and how 
many. 

Health and safety 

rhe importance of good food, exercise, 
rest, work, and fun to good health 
was brought out incidentally. 

Such safety measures as would need to 
be observed in connection with school 
activities For exam- 
pie, precautions to take when using 
hammers and scissors. 

Safety measures cowboys have to take 
were also brought out, such as put- 


were stressed. 








ting out campfires, caring for cuts 
and bruises, and being cautious 
around horses. 









FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 





mame of an Pp . 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement 


a 
Water Wonderland 


\— Vacation in 


Michigan 
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Breeze-swept <=. 


beaches of sun- 
warmed sand.” 


Historic landmarks 
a and thrilling scenes 


There's something very special about a 
Michigan vacation. Some say it’s the 11,037 
fresh blue-water lakes that mean unexceiled 
swimming and sunning. Others can’t resist 
the choice fishing you find along 36,350 
miles of tree-shaded streams. Then there's 


riding or hiking along scenic trails. Famous 
historic sites to visit. Exciting night life and 
gay dancing, too. And if you need extra 


teaching credits, you may 
combine study with pleasure 










at any of Michigan's fully ac- 
credited schools. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
Room 15, Capito! Building, Lansing 4, Michigan 
Send me Michigan's free color booklet. Also 
include literature of regional tourist asso- 
ciation checked. 











NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY & ZONE _.STATE 

, UPPER PENINSULA 3. [| EAST MICHIGAN < 


DEVELOPMENT BUREAU + TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHEAST MICHIGAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION 


SAFELY 


> WEST MICHIGAN 4 
L_J TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
PLEASE ORivVE 











UNM wal 3 ek Cd wel el = 


Writing 


Lesson 


DOROTHY. J. NEWBURY 





RITING was fun, in a first grade 
I observed recently. “G” was 

the letter for practice in this writ- 
ing lesson. After a line of small 
“o’s” and a line of capital “G’s” 
had been made, the teacher said: 

“We have a boy whose name has 
two ‘g’s’ in it. Can you read his 
name?” Whereupon she wrote 
“Greg” in flawless manuscript on 
the lined chalkboard under her 
sample “g’s.” The name was read 
by several enthusiastic voices and 
three “Greg’s” were written by 
each child across his writing paper. 
Young Greg was beaming with 
pride. 

Then the teacher said, “Last 
night I had a funny dream. I 
dreamed that when I came into the 
room this morning, Greg was run- 
ning around the room. He was run- 
ning hard. All of you children were 
here calling to him. You were 
shouting, “Go, Greg, go.” Do you 
think you could write this?” 

She wrote the sentence on the 
chalkboard. The children, laugh- 
ing hilariously, fell to with a will. 
They copied the sentence in short 





order. They were still laughing, 
when the teacher concluded the 
lesson thus: 

“Now that was not all of the 
dream. If you will promise not to 
laugh so loudly that it disturbs oth- 
er classes, I'll tell the rest.” 

Of course, they gave a breathless 
promise. 

“T dreamed Greg was chasing a 
goat. We all shouted, ‘Greg, get 
the goat.’ Here is the sentence.” 

The children, laughing merrily, 
seized their big, soft-lead pencils 
and copied the last sentence. Al- 
though their attention had been 
focused on forming letters correct- 
ly, the children were excited to find 
they had already written a story. 
Then papers were passed to the 
front of the room, to the teacher. 

After school, a shy little boy 
came to the desk. “May I have my 
writing paper to take home? I 
want to show it to my mother and 
tell her about your funny dream.” 

As a result of this boy’s interest 
here was one parent destined to 
know that writing was not neglect- 
ed in her child’s first grade! 
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Now see Canada from 
Canadian Pacific Scenic Domes 
—at no extra fare! 


Take Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner, The Canadian— 
between Montreal and Varcouver or 
Toronto and Vancouver via Banff and 
Lake Louise! 


This vacation, see Canada aboard The 
Canadian. View spectacular unspoiled 
country from hidees domes. Enjoy 
new travel luxury—at no extra fare! 





NEW SCENIC DOMES show you magnificent 
Canada as it should be seen—around you, 


above you, behind you, straight ahead! 


Order delicious meals and snacks in 
a Skyline Coffee Shop. Settle back in 
a coach seat that has full-length leg 
and foot rests and an adjustable head 
rest. Or enjoy inexpensive tourist or 
first class sleeping accommodations. 

Make reservations now! Contact your 
local agent or Canadian Pacific, in prin- 
cipal cities in U. S. and Canada. 





ENJOY REFRESHMENTS, meet interesting 
people in a gay Mural Lounge that fea- 
tures a colorful mural of a National Park. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
you want. (Copied coupons b 
are not acceptable.) Send —_ 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which il- 
lustrates and describes over 3500 teaching helps 





Ins. 35 
Ste, ck ced hho p0beeednseeschedehot edbabes ésevesococceceres Cree «« cute Gate 
Givdad GP TES co ccccvcsecesccccenedscecotasecess cos o GEORGE cndvcevsdsatecmaseas 
CY cccceccceses Zone . State 4-55 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. Please send Tempola-Craft instruction Folder. 


Ins. 262 
FRRIES oak bs Fo bay Scesehs seb occes cocccccncccceccccescenconeseedseusbens eee GreGe .ccccaae 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils ..... 
GP cccccees . Zone .. State . 4-55 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Recording in the Classroom." 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 





Ins. 239 
Name Grade oeet 
Street of R.D. ... No. Pupils 
GEOe 0 000 0bedbedns cceews Zone State 4-55 
. . rir iii iii) 
& CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 1 - 2 - 3. 

Ins. 9 

LT BPI TTETILIPLIIEIITI TE LITLIL IT LLLLELELT 
PE GU TRB. 0 se tnes 0000606006865 0 6060058 00bbe860bseene coches eseeesbebeds bacedesaoceesot 
City Zone State 4-55 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breakfast Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5-6 


Ins. 9 
«MTT TIL TLL ELL LLL titii rT LITT iT r Tr eiitee Tere ire 
Street or &.D. 
Gil ecccedcncodaese Zone State 4-55 


MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE in Drawing and Let- 
tering with instructions for making Fiash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. (See ad on Page 8.) 


Ins. 510 
Neme Grade esve 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City ...... Zone State 4-55 


SOSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSSHESESESESSSESSSSSSSSSEESSESESESESEEEEESESSESSEESSEEEESESESESESEEOOE 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | am interested in knowing about T.C.U.'s 
""10-Way Protection’ Policy against accident, sickness, and quarantine, at a cost of less 
than a nickel a day 


Ins. 18 
GED Shab esaniwatecs tendbbnncucenunhsbsensesedcncececacccsscocsetia Grade ox .cccedees 
Semnt? GP BBc. 4 cdnineve seeds ccasseeRWadeStwansecaccé coccceuccesuh No. Pupils . 
City .... . Zone State 4-55 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Please send me full information on the Master Portable Spirit 


Duplicator 
Ins. 414 
PEND bbGns CEWSeh deel ecdbds bemeeNEEes ccccddcbécescoeicéctu< POOR conccceeccscebeseses 
er ES 6.00 bn5.0 00s cecsceheesdbbee cussbened Scheel 2... cccccsccccescveses 
ee . Zone State ....... 4-55 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts on Speedball 
Pen Lettering. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING and KNIFE CRAFT SCHOOL 
PROJECTS. 
Ins. 310 
FRE, SPR AOS ERD Shayne ctwagnos sesehes Gnkeccvaccccescerercecetacedce Grede ccccecccees 
Street or R.D. No. Pupils 
City eeeecesesecs Zone State 4-55 
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What Are Good Teachers 
Made Of? 


(Continued from page 83) 


“O God, make me a better teacher. 
Help me to understand my pupils, ta 
listen patiently to what they have to 
say, and answer all of their questions 
kindly. Keep me from interrupting 
them, talking back to them, and con- 
tradicting them. Make me as cour- 
teous to them as I would have them be 
to me. Give me the courage to confess 
my sins against my children and to 
ask of them forgiveness when I know 
that I have done them wrong. May I 
not vainly hurt the feelings of my chil- 
dren. Forbid that I should laugh at 
their mistakes or resort to shame or 
ridicule as punishment. Let me not 
tempt a child to lie or steal. So guide 
me hour by hour that I may demon- 
strate by all I say and do that honesty 
produces happiness. 

“Help me to treat my pupils as 
those of their own age, but let me not 
exact of them the judgments and con- 
ventions of adults. Allow me not to 
rob them of the opportunity to wait 
upon themselves, to think, to choose, 
and to make decisions. 

“Forbid that I should punish them 
for selfish satisfaction. May I grant 
to them all the wishes that are reason- 
able and have the courage always to 
withhold a privilege which I know will 
do them harm. 

“Make me so fair and just, so con- 
siderate and companionable, to my 
children that they will have a genuine 
esteem of me. Fit me to be loved and 
imitated by my children. 

“With all Thy gifts, O God, do give 
me calm and poise and self-control.” 
Quotation used by permission of High- 
lights for Children, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 


I Saw Plymouth 


(Continued from page 81) 


doorway; the tension of possible Indian 
attack; and the rigid discipline of a 
settler’s way of life. 

“Why did they do it?” we asked. 
In our answer we discovered the un- 
shakable place of the Pilgrims in our 
history, for in their qualities of charac- 
ter are the foundations of the Ameri- 
can freedoms which we cherish and 
protect with all our hearts. 

EDITORIAL Note: Readers who have 

access to Family Circle magazine will 
find in the November, 1954, issue an 
excellent article, “Land of the Pilgrims’ 
Pride,” illustrated in color and contain- 
ing detailed information on historical 
locations in Plymouth....In his poem, 
Longfellow used the form Miles Standish. 
Historians prefer Myles. 
Excerpts from other travel prize win- 
ners are on pages 89, 90, 92, 93, and 
“Your Next Trip” on pages 96-97. For 
an announcement of special interest, 
see page 66. 
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BOSTON 


K S Guaranteed for 1 full year 


The traditional phrase for excel- 
lence in class might well serve 
as a translation for the compli- 
ment implied by the many ex- 
perienced educators who con- 
sistently specify BOSTON 





FREE! Non-advertising 
SCHOOL REPORT 
BOOK on pencil-sharp- 
ener care, selection and 
use in schools. 


c. HOWARD }} U NT Pen co. 


Camden 1, NJ. 
Also manufacturers of SPEEDBALL pens and products 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 





—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


Order your subscription today. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 





Your BIG 1955 Vacation! 


COLORADO RIVER TRIP 


Explore America's Scenic Last Frontier 


Sailings: June 
Fare: $150.00 : 12 Days 


Write To 
JOHANNES RIVER SAFARIS 


126 E. 4th North, Price, Utah 





Planning a trip to Europe ? 





| 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 
CITY. 


DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns... ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 








Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 











STATE 
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EXCERPTS FROM TRAVEL CONTEST WINNERS 


(Pages 89, 90, 92, 93) 





Wild Animals at Home in Africa 


BETTY 
Fleming School, 


Principal, 


RUGER National Park in South 

Africa—the Game Reserve where 
wild animals live as they did before 
white hunters intruded—is reached by 
a long day’s journey from Johannes- 
burg. Beyond the Blaauwberg Moun- 
tains, the road descends rapidly to the 
tropical Lowveld. Citrus farms, bril- 
liant flowers, and the colorful homes 
of the Swazis add interest and variety 
to the region. 

Our party arrived in the early morn- 
ing. Before reporting in at Pretorius 
Kop we had seen herds of zebra, wilde- 
beeste, and bokke; and even the odd 
shy kudu peered at us from behind 
their camouflage of thorn trees. 

All visitors to the Reserve travel 
by car, and must not leave the safety 
of their cars except in the organized 
camps. The animals take little or no 
notice of cars, going on with their 
normal life in spite of the noise of 
engines and the flash of cameras. They 
have a dignity and beauty never 
equaled by such animals in zoos, 

Of course all visitors want to see 
a lion. Our eyes were strained as we 
peered through the leafless bush from 
slow-moving cars. Whispers became 
cries of excitement as we spotted a 
herd of giraffe looking with puzzled 
expressions over the flat treetops. We 
watched them bend the branches down 
so that their young could feed and 
enjoyed their antics as they drank 
from a shallow river...but no lion! 


GIBSON 


Brandon, Manitoba, Canada 


Elephants were next, and I must 
admit to being rather glad when they 
ambled slowly away from us with 
great dignity. I wouldn’t have upset 
that herd for ali the baboons in the 
bush—and they were myriad! We even 
saw buffalo, lone cheetah, and sev- 
eral rhino... but no lion! 

Feeling we had had plenty for one 
day, we turned toward camp, hurrying 
before night descended as it does so 
quickly in those latitudes. Suddenly 
the car halted and we were all too 
awed to speak, for there, barring the 
road, was a pride of sixteen lions, 
male, female, and young cubs, waiting 
to go off on the night’s hunt! 

To be separated from these great 
animals by only the thickness of glass 
is a very “aweful” experience. As we 
rolled up the windows and sat in prick- 
ly silence, they milled around the car, 
one old black-maned fellow curiously 
sniffing at the radiator and another 
standing on his hind legs to peer into 
the back window. We sat fascinated 
for half an hour, every second charged 
with emotion, until finally they moved 
off and the tension broke. 

As the black velvet night closed in, 
I was almost afraid to go to my cabin. 
It didn’t help that the cabin was full 
of moths whose wings made an eerie 
sound on the walls until I got a lan- 
tern going—and that when I drew my 
curtains a small lizard fell onto my 
bed and scuttled away. 








Via four engine Skycrviser 
Service at tourist rates 

® Fast dolly service to Bermudo 
imentary meals aloft 
from ot or Field, 
, daily—t 1A 


ze 99 


officially timed by Benrv® 


© Compl 
. nee 


of Ber 


This is you after a wonderf 


Day’s End...Beautiful Bermuda 


ul day en one 
muda'’s white beaches looking forward 
to a glorious night under fropical stars 


Call MU 6-5500 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


CANADA 


or your travel agent 


U.S.A BERMUDA 














.NZW:- HORIZONS: 


A suggestion we hope you find: 


interesting and useful . 





New idee For Graduation 


0 EASY DIRECTIONS 

fA. See girl figure A and boy figure 8. 

y } Make patterns; 12” boy; il’ girl. 
| || Trace on masonite or plywood, 
| | about 4” thick. Cut with jig 
| 4 saw; paint flesh color; dry; dress. 
| Have as many boy and gir! cut-outs as there 

are boys and girls in the class. 

Class photo will provide photo of each gradu- 

ate. Have uniform prints made of each head 

rays hair)—size of cut-out head, about 

6”. Affix with milliner or lamp shade glue. 

nf not affix until cut-outs are dressed and 

feet inserted in base. 

To dress boys: Smal! committee cuts patterns 

and makes. All boy cut-outs are dressed alike. 


> 


Want a refreshing little lift? 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint 


helps you relax and gives you a natural 
little “pickup”. Try it tonight. 


Parents of Kenilworth, Illinois, school created cut-out replicas of each 
graduate for place cards at class supper. Made big hit. Easy to do. 


of grey flannel and 
and flatten 


Trousers: —Fold 7x?” sa. 


seam together lengthwise. Turn 


with seams at side and stitch 5” up In center 
Q of flannel—do not cut separate trouser 

legs. Fold so there is a front and back 
(\ pre Pull on trous- 


ers, forcing stitching between legs. 
Glue tightly aror . Cut white 

vi felt shirt front and glue to cut-out with 
’ collar turned down, photo; paste on 
- felt tie (class color). complete 


nd waist 


_—_ SF 


\ > " 
Nf crease in each leg; 


see 
Make 
blue felt coat. Paste on felt flower. 


To dress girls: \ot 
replica of her graduating dress. Slip or petti- 
coat needed for reality. 


her of each girl makes 


with slot. 


Make wood base 2x3x';” 
insert feet of cut-outs. 


Securely 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


Selling for ONLY TWO CENTS each, for 30 or 
more. A wide range of subjects from which to 
choose. Lovely sepia copies of fine art. 

For 60 cents we will send 30 popular art subjects; 
or 30 for chil jren. Fascinating and instructive. 





Saved 
For SPRING 
in colors, size 
included. 
56-page CATALOGUE 
tions, and sample pictures, for 26 cen 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
Box 13, Maiden, Mass 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 
Any Size Photograph Copied 


BILLFOLD SIZE 
PHOTOS 


OR 50 FOR 82 FROM ONE POSE 
o~~ 54 send your favorite photo (any 
$1 and receive promptly 20 billfold size 
fine quality double-weight satin finish pictures with 
your original photo, Or send $2 for 50. Money back 
if not satisfied. No OOD’s please. Send today to 
Studios, F-7, Red Wing, 


Landscer 


BIRD 
x 9, 


STUDY: 
for $1.00. 


25 commen birds 
Brief descriptions 
illustra 


with 1600 small 
ts. 





sive) with 
(2%x3%) 











World's leading producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on ords. Write for Free 
Catal of over 150 azations to: 

WAYS RECORDS 








FO 
117 West 46th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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| 
Life is worth 


living in a 
RICHARDSON 


\ Over 40,000 persons are now living | 4 
Richardson Mobile Homes. These thou- 

sands have found the Richardson way 
of living a happy, carefree, low cost 
way of owning their own home. When 
they purchased their Richardson Mobile 
Home—regardiess of size—they pur- 
chased a completely furnished, livable 
home—ready to move into. All of this 
at an extremely low cost. For literature 
on Richardson Mobile Hones send cou- 


pon today. 
i i wo: 4m 




















ip RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION i 
| Dept. TI, Elkhart, indiana i 


[Please send me literature on the complete & 
‘ line of Richardson Mobile Homes. 
lt ental Setetiieslaliisietsasidinidieatai 


| City... 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items Cn 
you want. (Copied coupons 

are mot acceptable.) Send aera came 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


General Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 
Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. 








BYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
filmstrip catelogue 


Please send me a copy of your profusely illustrated 24-page 





Ins. 291 
Naine Position 
Street or R.D . School 
GOP 06 6060006006560600 0608 C5Csereencenece ede coe ceteéocosees Zone Sr waodves 4-55 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Please send me: [) Cram's Classroom Classics - Volume 5, 


No. 1 "The Problem of Study and Teaching How to Study,"’ by Sister M. Regis, PHJC; 
[) ttustrated Teacher's Aids catalog No. 86-8 
Ins. 124 
Name Grade 
Street or &.0 . No. Pupils 
GIP. ccdoccoceccecsesoucescccsoescesons Zone State 4-55 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Please send me a copy of the Harper catalog of Books for Boys 


and Girls. 

Ins. 22 
 . BPPTTITTITITITITITITILILIT LITT TLL Tite eee Grade ....6... oe 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 4-55 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. TI-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 
Ins. 377 
PORE ccccscvccvcoccsccescesosccceses GreGs ccciccscese 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City ; neehoeenceeene eeeee Zone . State 4-55 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please arrange for a FREE DEMONSTRATION of the 
VU-LYTE at my convenience. Also please send a Free copy of your brochure ‘‘Opening 
the Door to the Mind." 
Ins. 213 
Name Grade 
Spee af BA cccctctiecceceecs No. Pupils 
GY 000006 06b0 006s Ses deccccecococceceeeseces Zone State 4-55 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. 


on coal tor intermediate grades, 


Please send me a free copy of "'Class Report"’ (booklet 
illustrated in color) and a list of other teachers’ aids 


Ins. 160 
Grade 
Stree? or R.D. No. Pupils 
GW vbb6p nd CORSE cK OReeRSerbedecrcesedeSesesedeoecescccecce Zone » GERD cnctccces 4-55 


SSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSESHSHSSEESESESESESESSESSESESESESEESEOOOOOS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. Please send your 12-page brochure in beautiful 


colors describing Britannica Junior. 


Ins. 129 
bosdb0dbSs peSeredeccodcoccocceccesesooesescecceescaseane Grade ........ 
BGR GF BBG ccbvccce cccdSdcondeccetcesececccccedébecse No. Pupils 
GW 000060 0cteees secede cucdededecctsecesocecceesesobeénete Zone Gia ccceweces 4-55 
SOSOOSEOOAOOEHSESOSOSOSSOSEEOSSOSOEOOSSOOSEEOOEOOESOOOEEOOSOSSs COSOEOESOESOSEOOESS 
|-45-F 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO. Please send Print of motion picture 
“How to Catch e Cold"’ for ......... Gaye, DSTO WERTEE ccoccewbecsecasstebashonsent 
eeetpenees set of six posters 
~esee» COpies of “| Promise Common Sense,'' a review of ‘How to Catch a Cold" 
for grades 2, 3 and 4 Ins. 359 
SEED -uees K60 ds coedbeSSSedeReSenSeebEsbbovccoccecedaccecesceccecseoconeee Grade ........ 
A ry Oe ee ney No. Pupils ..... 
City . Zone . State 4-55 





Here’s the book you've been waiting for—a complete class- 
POETRY room poetry book. POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 
recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Illustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
te INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00. 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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South American 
Contrasts 


HAZEL M. CUNNINGHAM 


Teacher, Grade 4, Tivy Elementary 
School, Kerrville, Texas 


oO’ flight from Miami to Lima, 
Peru, was made at night, and we 
saw the sun rise over the first rugged 
peaks of the Andes Mountains. After 
a short fueling stop at Lima, we start- 
ed one of the most beautiful and 
breath-taking flights imaginable over 
the high Andes to Rio de Janeiro, 

Flying above a sea of fleecy clouds, 
pierced by snow-capped peaks, we 
seemed to be on top of the world. 

La Paz, Bolivia, cuddles like a 
sleeping child against its mountain 
mother. Nothing but a few llama 
trails give any sign of travel. 

Our flight took us past the two 
semiactive volcanoes of the Andes, 
which the pilot circled for the bene- 
fit of our cameras, banking the ship 
until we were actually gazing down 
into the craters. Shortly afterward, 
Lake Titicaca, highest navigable lake 
in the world, seemed like a small sea, 
12,500 feet up in the mountains. 

As we landed by night, Rio sparkled 
like a cluster of jewels on black vel- 
vet. Our hotel looked out on the 
famous Copacabana Beach and the 
glorious harbor. On the way to the 
summit of Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
1,230 feet above the bay—swinging 
through the air on a suspended cable 
car—we had a marvelous view of the 
city. On Mount Corcovado, the gi- 
gantic figure of Christ the Redeemer 
spread his arms like a_ protecting 
angel. 

In the mountains above Rio is the 
beautiful resort town of Petropolis 
Here we lunched in the famed Hotel 
Quintandinha, and visited the 
summer palace of the last emperor of 
Brazil, Pedro II. It is now maintained 
as a muscum 

A short flight took 
to Sao Paulo, probably 
growing city in the world. From our 
hotel window counted thirteen 
modernistic buildings of ten stories or 
more under construction. 
In the ultra-modern Hotel Jaragua, 

husband charmed with the 
eight-foot picture window in the bath- 
room, and I learned a lesson about 
experimenting with electric buttons 
when I summoned three bellboys, the 
elevator operator, a waiter, and a 
chambermaid while trying to turn on 
the radio! 

Though Sao Paulo is inland from 
the seacoast, its port, Santos, is the 
largest coffee-shipping center in the 
world. We were taken through labo- 
ratories where tasters grade coffee 
from all over Brazil, and through the 
Exchange where merchants’ bidding 
affects the price of coffee over the 
whole world. 

In contrast to Rio and Sao Paulo, 
the Peruvian capital, Lima, has pre- 
served the Spanish colonial archi- 
tecture, even reproducing it in modern 
buildings. For this reason, the city 
has an Old World atmosphere and a 
quaint charm that is distinctive. Cov- 
ered balconies and ornate carving are 
seen everywhere. 

We visited historic Lima Cathedral, 
where Pizzaro, the conquistador, is 
buried, and also San Francisco Cathe- 
dral, which dates back to Spanish days. 

High in the mountains, we explored 
the huge pre-Inca ruined city near 
Chosica, where the adobe walls of a 
forgotten civilization have stood for 
centuries. Later, in the anthropologi- 
cal museum at Lima, we saw many 
relics of the oldest cultures of our 
hemisphere. 


we 


from Rio 
the fastest- 
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we 


was 
























Stop over at 


VATURAL 
BRIDGE 


OF VIRGINIA 


Ona of the 7 Natinral 
Wonders of the World 


Thrill to magnificent Natural 
Bridge — a historical wonder you 
won't want to miss — in the beautiful 
setting of Historic Shenandoah 
Valley surrounded by the storied 
Biue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
Excellent Hotel and Motor Lodge 
Accommodations, delicious food, 
warm hospitality, reasonable rates. 
Special rates on rooms and Bridge 
admission given to school groups 
upon request. Plan to include Natural 
Bridge in your tour. 


Write for free illustrated folder- Dept. I 


NATURAL BRIDGE 
OF VIRGINIA, Ine. 


WATURAL BRIOGE, VIRGINIA 
James N. Huncer, General Manager 









CHARACTERS 
KATHERINE DOTTY GRACE 
LOUISE SUE WILMA 





(The six girls are having lunch on 
the porch of Katherine’s house. She 
has just returned from a long stay in 
South America. The table is set and 
the chairs arranged. As the dramati- 
zation begins, Katherine enters with 
a tray of glasses containing fruit 
juice. From the other directions 
come the other five girls, each car- 
rying something to eat. They chat- 
ter as they arrange their contribu- 
tions. Then they sit down and eat.) 

KATHERINE (enthusiastically) —It 
is so wonderful to be back home in 
the United States and to have you 
girls for neighbors. 

LOUISE—It must seem strange to 
you, Katherine, after never having 
had any real neighbors! 

potry—Imagine living among for- 
eigners for years! 

KATHERINE—Ah, but, Dotty, J was 
the foreigner! 

suE—You couldn’t be a foreigner, 
Katherine! Why, you’re my cousin, 
and our ancestors were American 
colonizers! Whatever made you say 
such a thing? 

KATHERINE—I was a stranger in 
somebody else’s country and couldn’t 
even speak their language, so that 
made me a foreigner in their eyes, 
didn’t it? But we got along. After 
Il, we were all Americans! 

potry—All Americans? In Brazil? 

suE—And Argentina? 

KATHERINE—Well, they're South 
Americans and we’re North Amer- 





21 Good 


Neighbors 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


icans. Then there are Central Amer- 
icans too, but we are all Americans 
just the same! 

GRACE—It is easy to think of our- 
selves as the only Americans! 

wiLMa=Speaking of the six of us 
being neighbors makes me think of 
something my father said when he 
came home from Washington today. 
He’s been up there attending a 
meeting that had to do with twenty- 
one neighbors—American neighbors 
all working together, he said. 

porry—He must mean twenty-one 
countries, like Brazil and Argentina. 

WILMA—Yes, and Chile and Co- 
lombia and Costa Rica. 

suE—The Dominican Republic? 

wiILMA—Yes, and Haiti and Hon- 
duras. 

LoutisE—Could Cuba be one? 

WILMA—Yes, and Mexico. 

Grace—And Ecuador and El Sal- 
vador? 

witMa—Good! And what about 
Nicaragua and Paraguay! 

pottry— Panama? 





SEE AMERIEA 
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t-Seeing with 


NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 


wi_ma—Yes, and Peru and Uru- 
guay and Guatemala. 

GRACE—Only three more to go- 
Let’s see—Venezuela and—and— 

KATHERINE—Bolivia. 

LoutsE—That’s only twenty. 

WwILMA—What about ourselves? 

ALL—The United States, of course! 

WILMA—Yes, our country and all 
these other American countries that 
we named have banded together in 
an organization known as the Organ- 
ization of American States. 

suE—Oh, we forgot Canada! 

GRAcE—Canada isn’t a_ republic. 
Neither are the Guianas. They be- 
long to the British, the Dutch, and 
the French. 

LouisE—Can’t they join the Or- 
ganization of American States? 

KATHERINE—No, because they are 
not separate countries. They have 
ties with countries that are not in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

potry—How do the people from 
all those countries understand each 
other when they hold meetings? 












KATHERINE—That’s not so diffi- 
cult, Dotty, when you remember that 
all the countries except the United 
States and Brazil speak Spanish. 
svuE—You don’t mean to tell us 
that they speak English in Brazil! 
KATHERINE—No, Brazilians speak 
Portuguese, but her leaders all know 
Spanish and so do ours. And all the 
leaders know English, for that mat- 
ter. 
potry—Wilma, did your father 
just help form this organization 
while he was in Washington? 
witmMa—No, Dotty. The name Or- 
ganization of American States was 
adopted in 1948, but before that the 
republics of the Western Hemispheve 
were united in the Pan American 


Union. It was founded in 1890. 
suE—Then there isn’t any Pan 

American Union any more? 
KATHERINE—Oh, yes. The Pan 


American Union acts as a secretary 
for the Organization of American 


States. My dad calls it the Secre- 
tariat. You know, the UN has a 


Secretariat too. 

WILMA—Here in the New World, 
they were trying an experiment that 
had never been tried anywhere 
They believed, and still do believe, 
that making all nations equally 
strong would keep peace better than 
for one nation to fight to be the 
richest and most powerful, keeping 
peace by making others afraid of 
her! 

GRACE—Does this organization do 
anything besides hold meetings? 

WILMA—Yes, indeed. The meet- 
ings are only to discuss problems and 
to plan. Continued on page 94 











Get a “box seat” for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers. 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you 
go, you’re assured the finest standards in comfort 
and service from Gray Line—the nation’s oldest and 


largest sight-seeing organization. 


Look at the variety of wonderful places to visit, 
listed below. Choose your vacation pleasure-spot... 
and plan to really “see the sights” with Gray Line! 


eet 























OPERATING IN MORE THAN 100 CITIES 





Tour with a congenial group via spacious, skyview Gray Line 
coaches... or sleek Gray Line Sight-Seeing Boats. Also avail- 
able: Gray Line U-Drive Cars and Limousines with drivers. 




























_—— 
gy Sight Sceieg Companies |! 
Associated | ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. EL PASO, TEXAS 
| ASHVILLE, N. C. EVERGLADES NATIONAL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA PARK, FLA. 
*ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
Gray Line Association (I-45) | BANFF, ALBERTA GASPE PENINSULA 
10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. => on — L a DAM, WASH. 
toht-Seeil BLACK HILLS, S. D. HALIFAX, N.S. 
Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide | sosTOR, MASS. cHAMIL TOM, DERIUDA 
to the following cities and resort creas: | an L-7 — alee HAVANA, CUBA 
j BUFFALO, N.Y. *HONOLULU, HAWAII 
CANADIAN ROCKIES R DAM, NEV. 
| CARLSBAD CAVERNS HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
| *CHARLESTON, S. C. HOT SPRINGS NATIONAL 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
| CHICAGO, ILL. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NAME__ CLEVELAND, OHI0 INDIAN DETOURS, N. M. 
| COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
| COLUMBIA ICEFIELD JASPER PARK, ALBERTA 
ADDRESS DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. JUAREZ, MEXICO 
| DEL MONTE, CALIF. JUNEAU, ALASKA 
city 1 KANSAS CITY, MO. 
& STATE DETROIT. MICH. KAUAI, HAWAII 


KEY WEST, FLA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
LAKE LOUISE, ALBERTA 
LAS VEGAS, NEV 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


*MARTHA’S VINEYARD ISLAND, 
MASS. 


MAUI, HAWAII 
MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK 
MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 

MIAMI, FLA. 

“MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

ALA. 


BILE, 
MONTANA. WYOMING 
ROCKIES 

MONTEREY, CALIF. 
MONTERREY, MEXICO 

MONT JOLI, P. Q. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 
*NASSAU, BAHAMAS 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


AND RESORT AREAS 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
OLYMPIC NATIONAL PARK, 
WASH. 

OMAHA—BOYS TUWN, NEBR 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PHOENIX, ARIZ 

PORT ANGELES, WASH 
“PORTLAND, MAINE 
PORTLAND, ORE 
PUEBLO, COLO. 
PUERTO RICA 

QUEBEC CITY, P.Q. 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
RICHMOND, VA 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF 
ROANOKE, VA. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA 
ST. LOUIS, MO 

ST. PAUL, MINN 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
SAN ISABEL NATIONAL 

FOREST 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF 
SANTA FE, N. 
“SEATTLE, WASH 
SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
SPOKANE, WASH 
TAMPA, FLA 
*THOUSAND ISLANDS 
TORONTO, ONT. 
TUCSON, ARIZ 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
VICTORIA, B. C 
“VINEYARD HAVEN, MASS. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON, 0. C 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 
EXTENSIONS 







*Land and Water Tours 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 
you want. (Copied coupons b Y 
are not acceptable.) Send —_— 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
General Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
in one envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. 





SSSSSSSS“SHSSSSSSSEFSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSESSSSESOSESESSSSESESESESSSSESESESESSESESSESSECOESS 


VIEWLEX, INC., Dept. ABC. Please send me your colorful illustrated iiterature on View- 
lex projectors. 


Ins. 472 
Nome soos de cebdedbecossedeeec cbbeseaecvec coceseutss és GEES 0 ccécstbcce 
Street or &.D eee ee ee 
City weeceeteces soda nctandses seebsebbabes a Zone State he ecece “ae 


VPESSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSESSESESSESSESSESSSSSSSSSESESESSESSSSSSSSESESSSSSSSESSESESSSCOOOOE 


A. B. DICK DUPLICATORS. Please send me information about: [) the New A. B. Dick 
Duplicator and [) the A. B. Dick Project Type Workbooks 





Ins. 332 
Name . eeeeccser ee . . ecet eed se eee > oe8 2¢ Gee swebecex 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils . 
CHW nc cccadcosesecensncces scccesgees cocesessoeseseoocs ce Zone cccee GOD cocecosss GE 


THE STRATHMORE COMPANY. Please send me your 24-page Catalog of Educational 
Toys and Magic Slates for school use. (See ad on Page 57.) 


Ins. 282 
| MPETEPTITTITTCTTITTT TITEL TTL ETE ITLL Grade 
Street or &.0 No. Pupils 
City MTTTTITIT TTT TTT TT TTT WYTTTITITITTTTTTTITT TTT Tee 5 SEED So. c00¢ State ......... 455 


PHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSESSESSESESSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESCOSS 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please enter my free subscription to Audio Record, containing 
up-to-the-minute information on ali phases of tape and disc recording 


Ins. 441 
Name : . : ee eeccecsersseere ceecees eeees ««» Grade 


Street or R.D : No. Pupils 
eeeoepececedseece cecceesce County ......-+++ State .....ee-0. 45S 
CO CCCSSEEEOSE TOSSES OCOESEHESESSESESEOEDOSOSSESOESOSESESEOSOSOESSESESESESSOSESESOEOS 


STORI-VIEWS. Please send me your free library listing on the more than 250 titles avail- 
able in the Stori-View Library, as described in advertisement on Page 5, March Instructor 


Ins. 523 
FIOM scree Sees ee Seeds oe SO ees eS ESOS SES ESESES SESE EEESESESESECS cose . ees Grade eeoseesee 
SEvOS? OF BLD. occnccdwdvecs sonebeSeeneabehees Cbetececcec es School evevcsocceseses 
City 0600660 6006000606d0sGCdSSeneseecedooces povcee G8 «sees State . 4-55 


SUSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSEESSSSESSSSSS DE SSSSSSOSSSESESSSHESSSESSESESESESESESESESEESESESEEES 


&. M. HALE AND COMPANY. Please send me the charts and lists offered as free Aids 
for Teachers in your advertisement on Page | 


Ins. 131 
Name TT TTT TT TT TTT TTT TTT Ter coe Gree cocccccenee 
Street or R.D No. Pupils 
City : sececesese - pooeesecess cccescceccoces SORO cocccce WORD cccccces 4-55 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on your film- 
strips ‘Tales from Grimm and Andersen"’ and a copy of your latest filmstrips catalog. 


Ins. 199 


Name ne cobeeudbockndssteorcasone , so dbdedeccoecsee QO 


Street or R.D ese , Seceece ° Schoo! 


City cweveceorocercedceceetocetesocscccs pevesee o Se eccanes SOD ccccccses 4-55 
SOSSSESSESSEE SES SESOSESEOSOSESESSOOSESEEESESESESESESEEESEESEEEESESESESSESEEOESESEEE 


GOLDE MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me complete new catalog information de- 
scribing Audio-Visual projection equipment. Also send authoritative 8-page color slide 
report containing pertinent data on taking, protecting and projecting fine color slides. 


Ins. 450 
Name oe eseese P . ES P Gree cccossedece 
Street or B.D. . ee . . : eocecese No. Pupils 
City TitTir Tt PT TITT ITT tit Ter » BMD cccdocr State .....s4.- 4-55 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION. Please send me your list of Audio-Visual 
equipment dealers and services as made available without charge by NAVA 


Ins. 524 
Name . bese . ee cocceeee cece ‘ . ou séeue » BraGe occvcsecces 
Street or &.D. . School oceteoséeeeenees 
City wepeccoesecoscascceesdéebesse Seeeccce ; Zone .. State ssowes 4-55 
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People of the Caribbean 


IDA G. COWEN 
Teacher, Grade 6, Hawkins Street School, Newark, NJ. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY airplane had 

brought me to the Virgin Islands, 
and here I was, wandering around the 
seventeenth-century streets of Chris- 
tiansted on the isle of St. Croix. 
Sleepy, peaceful Christiansted, with 
its little wooden houses, its courteous 
people who gave me a smiling good 
morning as I passed them on the 
street... streets bearing such names 
as Kronprinz Gade and Strand Gade, 
reminders that this was Danish terri- 
tory until 1917 when the United States 
bought the islands. 

One day I noticed a boy who re- 
minded me of boys in my class back 
home. Sure enough, he turned out to 
be eleven years old and in the sixth 
grade. I asked Delroy what he was 
reading in school. He began relating 
the story of “Josie’s Run.” How his 
face lit up when I completed the story 
and told him that some of my pupils 
had read it 

On Strand Gade, I stopped to watch 
three little girls, seated on the narrow 
sidewalk, playing with a ball and peb- 
bles. I had played the same game as 
a child, and I asked what the island 
children called the game. Back came 
the familiar name, “Jacks.” 

This fall, when my pupils and I 
talk of summer experiences, I am sure 
that they will feel a little nearer to the 
people of the Virgin Islands. 


In Haiti, the only Negro republic 
of the Western Hemisphere, I saw a 
shy but proud people. They were re- 
ceiving help from the Point Four Pro- 
gram and from the United Nations. 

One of the projects set up to en- 
courage the natives to express them- 
selves creatively and profitably was a 
School for Ceramics. I found it housed 
in a couple of rooms. There I saw 
one of the students—an illiterate native 

build a thing of beauty on the pot- 
ter’s wheel, operated with the foot 
pedal of an old Singer sewing machine. 

It was very different from the cer- 
amics studio at New York University, 
where I had worked, but when I talked 
to the instructor, Fritz Racine, I felt 
very much at home. He had studied 
ceramics at Alfred University in New 
York State, and I recalled that my 
ceramics instructor at N.Y.U. had 
also been a graduate of Alfred. 

How did the people of Haiti, whose 
ancestors had been brought there by 
the shipload from western Africa, 
feel about their history? In the mu- 
seum was a model of a slave boat, 
with human beings thrust one upon 
another so closely there could hardly 
have been room to move, The open 
marketplace near the sea is still 
known by the same name as when 
slaves were sold there on arrival. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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rest of the school. 


would listen. 


Miss Dumbwiddie? 





Miss Dumbuiddie Participates 
in a FIRE DRILL 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Supervising Teacher, Iron County, Wisconsin 


mE drills always upset Miss Dumbwiddie, so she de- 
termined not to be surprised by the next one. Careful 
investigation on her part revealed that the custodian al- 
ways turned on the fire alarm. Using her feminine charm 
to great advantage she obtained the promise of the cus- 
todian to let her know in advance the time and date of 
the next drill. This was made all the easier for her as the 
custodian used a definite system in determining the date. 
On the preceding fire drill Miss Dumbwiddie had been 
dissatisfied because her eighth-grade pupils were not the 
first ones out of the building. On the date for the next drill 
she alerted them five minutes ahead of time, and they all 
lined up at the classroom door ready to go. 
When the alarm went off, the class ran through the hall 
and down the stairs, Miss Dumbwiddie urging them to 
hurry. They succeeded in getting outside well ahead of the 


The other teachers marched out with their children and 
checked to see that all were out of the building and away 
from the building, but Miss Dumbwiddie did neither. 

Terry had decided that the fire drill was a good time to 
go to the lavatory and was granted permission to do so. He 
spent the entire drill period there. 

Linda Lou did not feel well so Miss Dumbwiddie decided 
she would not have to participate in the drill, if she hid 
in the closet. Mary did likewise. 

Miss Dumbwiddie did not even observe that some of her 
bigger boys opened the classroom window and jumped the 
six feet to the ground. The fact that her open windows 
and door created a draft did not worry her, nor did she 
know that Mary did not participate in the driil. 

Her elation was very great because her room had suc- 
ceeded in clearing the building first. That fact she bragged 
about to the principal and any of the other teachers who 


Do you have a definite safety program thoroughly worked 
out for emergencies? Have you avoided the mistakes of 
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Through the South to Washington 
ROBERT ANDREW ARMISTEAD 
Principal, High School, Corsicana, Texas 


Y ONE travel desire was to make 

a trip through the southern states 
to Virginia and on to Washington... 
Washington, the nation’s capital, the 
origin of many major news stories, 
the focal point around which our lives 
revolve, the one city that is history. 

I did not really believe I would 
ever go. But last July I did. 

Leaving Corsicana in oyr neatly 
packed Chevrolet, we drove through 
Louisiana to Vicksburg in Mississippi, 
and on Jackson for the night. 
Vicksburg was hot, quaint, and all- 
historic. Due to the activities of 
twelve-year-old Bobby, by night the 
Chevrolet was several degrees less than 
neatly packed. 

Before leaving Jackson, we visited 
the State Capitols, old and new, both 
filled with local color and history. 

The second night found us in Chat- 
tanooga, a city so attractive that we 
remained there all the next day and 
another night. What did we find so 
attractive in Chattanooga? Majestic 
Lookout Mountain, crowned by the 
indescribable appeal of Rock City, a 
fairyland of nature made more beau- 
tiful by man’s ingenuity. 

This was followed by an hour of 
quiet worship and a wonderful south- 
ern fried-chicken dinner. In the after- 
noon we had our history concentrated 
in the Chattanooga-Chickamauga bat- 
tlefield and museum, and, oh, yes, the 
three of us played golf on the world’s 
original miniature course, high up on 
the slopes of Lookout Mountain 

The third day found us driving 
through Tennessee, where the first 


fields of tobacco met our gaze.. We 
planned to stop “a moment” at Natural 
Bridge, Virginia, before driving on. 
That “moment” turned into several 
hours of unforgettable grandeur as we 
gazed in silent wonder on the beauty 
of the bridge enhanced by a pageant 
of music and beautiful lighting. 

We had expected to continue north 
on the Skyline Drive, but a look at 
the map showed that at the point 
where the Blue Ridge Parkway joins 
the drive we could leave the high road, 
take a cross-siate highway, and include 
Charlottesville and Jefferson’s home, 
Monticello. 

Nothing that came later was more 
deeply loved by us than Monticello. 
It was easy to see how a man could 
live there and be filled with the spirit 
that possessed Thomas Jefferson. As 
we also passed the home of James 
Monroe, and Michie Tavern which 
once was the home of Patrick Henry’s 
father, I had, for the first time, a 
feeling of being a part of that which 
I had studied and loved and taught 
for so many years. 

Since Alexandria was our destination 
by nighttime, we had only an hour to 
spare for Richmond. That hour was 
spent at the Capitol and in the White 
House of the Confederacy—but where 
else can one find the entire history of 
the Confederacy, state by state? 
Whatever convictions on the 
Civil War, whatever one’s loyalties, 
this struggle represents heroism at its 
best, sacrifice of the best, and honor 
exemplified. 

Continued on page 9 
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@ It’s true, as thousands of teachers have discovered. If you want 
to produce more and better visual aids in half the time, get acquainted 
with the Flo-master and its magic FELT-Tip. It writes on anything— 
wood, cloth, leather—even on the blackboard. Broad lines or thin 
lines=with 4 sizes of interchangeable felt tips. Due to the Flo-master 
valve -an exclusive feature—the flow of ink is controlled by the 
pressure on the nib. Flo-master Inks~in 8 colors—are instant-drying, 
smudge-proof, waterproof, non-toxic. Why not free yourself 
from the drudgery and mess of working with paints and brushes— 
mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning-up and storing! Available 


at stationers or school supply houses. 


MORE THAN 100 USES IN SCHOOLS 


-including * Flash Cards, Posters, Charts * Maps, Games, 
Decorations ¢ Marking Athletic Equipment-Coat Hooks, 
Overshoes, etc. * Lining Blackboards * Making Calendars, Clocks. 
*The FLOw of ink is MASTERed or controlled by the pressure on the nib. 


FREE 





CUSHMAN & DENISON Mfg. Co. 
153 W. 23rd ST., N.Y. 11, N.Y, 


Dept. 36 °¢ 


Flo-mester School Builetin: 
illustrates scores of ways teachers are using 
the Flo-master in schoolroom instruction and 
activities. Write for your copy to: 








FOR SUMMER TRAVEL BARGAINS 
FEY to ot EUROPE 


Plan your vacation NOW 
with these 64-8 folders : 


















































TRAILS 
for teachers 


55 different tours in "55! 
Seminars—Festivals—Sports 
Work Groups—Religious—Arts. 
Tours for every professional in- 
terest, every hobby, every purse. 
Go this year, pay later if you 
wish. Send coupon for details. 
ra 















Six tours, 11 countries, two and 3-week 
vacations, Fly S-A-S overnight to Scotland. . . 










travel by train and steamer to London, Paris, SWITZERLAND 
all Europe. Wonderful hotels, real European "GLAND 
atmosphere, Continental food. Air trip, - fi 
sightseeing, hotels and meals all in HOLLAND 






one low‘cost ticket. Your choice praiy 
of Europe, from Norway to Naples. 
Go any week, year round. 









$-A-S Serves More Cities in Evrope than any 
Transatlantic Airline a 





See all the Continent; get more ete 
for your travel dollars. Visit 


any or all these ten extra 
cities, for not a cent 

added fare, via S-A-S to 

Rome. Travel as you please; 
these are not tours. New folder 
lists 54 travel bonus ge 
















LONDON GENEVA 
PARIS EDINBURGH —- 60 NOW. 
‘ PAY LATER 
% : on S-A-S > 
3 “spay Semel er 7 pnsenty _Sianatr re 
S ravel P 
A mma eee — q 


SCOAWOINAVIAN AIRLINES SISTEM 














30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York Cultural 
Pleas2 send me items checked: IN4 pe 
ennywise 
Beyer Extra-City 
. l = Pap Late 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT! °» Stote Plan 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


you want. (Copied coupons , 
are not acceptable.) Send — 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


General Coupons: pages 86, 88, 90, 92, and 94. 
Travel: 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. 





PTYTTITITITITTt tT) 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Please send me catalog describing the 
complete new line of Victor 1émm sound motion picture projectors. 

Ins. 48 


Name ...... pubdbdvbestcaccesecceeeseeveatenese Grade. csasseve ee 


Street or 2.0 . No. Pupils 


City . Zone .. State wees 455 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 837. Please send me your 
new revised FREE CATALOG of educational material. (See advertisement on Page 63.) 


Ins. 102 
Neme School ; TTT Tire 
St. of R.D. . 
City .... Zone osove OS soe. 455 


SOSSSSS SESS SEESFESSSSSESESESSSSSESSESESSESSESSSSSSESESESSESSSOSSSESSESSSSSSSESSSSESSOSCEES 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Dept. A. Please send us your GRADED LIST OF LIBRARY 
BOOKS and SUPPLEMENTARY READERS for Elementary Schools 


Ins. 344 
Name ... : . Grade 
Street of R.D. .. . No. Pupils 
Zone ~+ State ......... 455 





GUIDES FOR TEACHER TRAVELERS 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY CO., Dept. IM-55. | (we) are interested in a Western Va- 
cation. Please send, without obligation, literature about Glacier National Park and Pacific 
Northwest 

Ins. 178 


Name ... beeceetes : ‘ — seccvcensesséoocseeaness 
Street or R.D. .... seen - ; pecsnaceenees 


GOW abudeh wedded nies cocces tenes seee ; ‘ Zone State soccces OSS 


WEST VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL & PUBLICITY COMMISSION. Please send me your new, 
34-page booklet, ‘West Virginia - The Mountain State’ for vacation planning 


Ins. 274 
Name ....... ; : bbounen ‘ Secocesccesecossoasseesessee . 
St. or A.D. ..... 
GW ccanuncene dbs se : Zone State pacctus.. an 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘La 
Province de Quebec’’ with maps 


Ins. 176 
PEMD \ vecns cdenctdbahenbbeseebendss Cdadbecocecececeescécccéceseescenttccennenanl 
OPED GP Dae wbr aera cna deka dencecvavcvsncdsubdsebdlbes<déiccecéoddctcssascsnell 
GY éscess caeeeumne wos deeeibe@scedcesee . Zone State cccecce ee 


SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION. Please send me free literature 


folders 
Ins. 304 
PROD bb00)560. 000+» cecgedorencccucccsscouscesdésseeckébddeescecceutedscesebaneeeas 
Street of R.D. ...... ; : oevabecernsecese 
City TT TTT ITT esos Zone State «see 4655 





Send today for your copy of this brand-new 
Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently revised, 
this handy-size catalog fully describes the 
complete line of INSTRUCTOR Teaching 
Aids. A postcard will do. Address: F. A. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dans- 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Catalog of 
Teaching Aids 


ville, New York. 
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2| Good Neighbors 


(Continued from page 91) 


Then the work begins. The organ- 
ization works first for peace. When 
two nations disagree they refer 
their problems to the Organization 
of American States. 
KATHERINE—Then, too, if any 
outside nation picks on any one of 
the twenty-one nations, all the oth- 
er twenty stand up for her. 
sue—Did any country ever attack 
one of these American nations and 
the others rush in to help her? 
GRACE—What about Pearl Har- 
bor? When the Japanese jumped 
on us, all the nations over here 
considered it an attack on the 
Western Hemisphere. Several of 
them declared war before we did, 
and all were in it in the end. 
potty—What have they ever 
done besides fight together? 
wiLMA—That’s the least of it, 
really. They are working to live to- 
gether, to solve their problems to- 
gether, and help each other. 
KATHERINE—I saw signs of the 
co-operation in education while I 
lived in South America. Many of 
the people there can’t read or 
write, but schools are being built 
and teachers prepared so that some 
day every child will have a chance 
to be educated. 
wiLtMA—My father is interested 
in the farming problems in Central 


and South America. He says the 
countries that know how to do bet- 
ter farming are sending men to 
teach the poor farmers in some of 
the other countries. 

potry—I have read about how 
the health problems are being 
solved. 

GRACE—In art and music and 
travel and trade, they work togeth- 
er and solve their problems togeth- 
er too. 

LoursE—Can’t each country take 
take care of its own problems? 

KATHERINE—Maybe some day 
that will work but at present some 
of the countries do not have the 
money. 

LourseE—Where does the money 
come from, then? 

witMA—I think it was in 1951 
that the OAS agreed that the 
twenty-one countries should pool 
their resources. Then each coun- 
try would be given help according 
to its needs. They pool not only 
money, but knowledge and infor- 
mation of all kinds. 

SUE—Just as we are doing now. 

LOUISE—You’re right. We have 
been sharing our food and our in- 
formation. Now let’s share some 
fun. How about a game of shuffle- 
board? 


(Girls agree, and exit laughing.) 


DESIRABLE TEACHING AIDS 


i you are planning to emphasize 
the Western Hemisphere, partic- 
ularly Central and South America, 
this month or if you plan to ob- 
serve Pan-American Week, you'll 
probably be glad to know about 
the material distributed by the Di- 
vision of Publications, Pan Ameri- 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C. 
Each of the following items will 
be available in quantity, free of 
charge. 

1. Poster—“The Americas—65 years 
united for peace and progress.” 
2. Three leaflets explaining the 65 

years of co-operation, and the 


Organization of American States 
today. 

“Introduction to Latin Ameri- 
can Countries”—20 information 
sheets on member nations. 

4. Leaflet giving descriptions and 
drawings of a few typical nation- 
al costumes. 

Leaflet giving representative 
songs and dances of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

6. Suggested menus for parties for 
Pan-American Day. 

Map of the Pan-American 
Highway. 

8. Leaflet of program suggestions. 


w 


Jt 


~ 





These children, wearing the pollera costume, are dancing the tamborito during 


a carnival in Panama, one of many fiestas in Latin America. 


Grace Line Photo 
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People of the Caribbean 


Continued from page 92) 


In the Episcopal Cathedral, I found 
murals depicting incidents in the life 
of Jesus, done by present-day descend- 
ants of those slaves. Christ, Mary, 
the disciples, all the folk people, were 
represented with the dark skin of the 
Haitians, with one exception. In “The 
Last Supper,” the betrayer Judas was 
shown with white skin and blue eyes. 


What an insight into native feeling 
that gave me! 
In Puerto Rico I saw an attempt 


being made to bring about a better 
understanding between peoples. From 
this island many have migrated to the 
mainland, settling chiefly in New York 


City. Much has been said and writ- 
ten about them, some of it derogatory. 

A group of New York City educa- 
tors were spending the summer in 
Puerto Rico, under sponsorship of the 
Ford Foundation, They were mect- 
ing the Puerto Ricans on the island- 
ers’ home ground, learning their his- 
tory, their culture, their language, 
their food habits—in short, learning 
to understand and appreciate them. 
How different will be the approach 
of these educators when they once 
again come in contact with Puerto 
Rican children in the public schools 


of New York! 


Through the South to Washington 
(Continued from page 93) 


Alexandria meant the home of 
friends—college friends who had long 
wanted to show us the capital city. | 
don’t believe any family ever had bet- 
ter guides. Since Mount Vernon was 
only a few miles away, the first day 
found us there. Before that visit, 
Washington had been the “Father of 
His Country”: he became a man 
also, a man in his home, with his fam- 
ily and friends. 

Washington City! Yes, I had read 
about it, seen pictures of it, but how 
different to be there! One can't be the 
same American after visiting the Cap- 
a 
ing Senators and Congressmen 
.. after walking through the beautiful 
rooms of the White House. He is a 
different man after his trip to the top 
of the Washington Monument and 
after stepping inside the Jefferson and 
Lincoln Memorials. He has a greater 


now 


after actually seeing and hear- 


at work 


humility after spending a few quiet 
moments at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier... thinking not only of that 
soldier but of the many he has known 
who have made the supreme sacrifice 
for his—and their—country. 

He has a greater pride after a few 
hours in the Library of Congress and 
the Smithsonian Institution, a greater 
sense of beauty after seeing the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art and the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, a greater respect 
for the F.B.I. after a tour of their 
building. 

Alter four days, we left to return 
to Corsicana, the same people, yet 
different. The same because we were 
the Armisteads—Ruth, Andrew, and 
Bobby; different because we had shared 
in the majesty and grandeur that is 
Washington, that is America. Ruth 
will be a better tea her, I a_ better 
principal, and Bobby a better student. 








Champlain's Habitation 
Port Royal 

















FREE 
Literature to make your 
planning fun, too! 


Crry 


++. and so easy 


on your pocketbook! 


Fun.. 
sunny beaches, cool, refreshing 


climate, healthful outdoor sport, historic 


landmarks and this summer’s 
Acadian Bicentennial. 


Easy on your pocketbook . . . because 


of the wide range of moderately- 
priced accommodations and the easy, 
inexpensive transportation—by 

air, sea, bus or your own car. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
fbx 1, aller, ove Scat 


Please send free literature to: 1N.4.55 


‘ Jibs CEE. ie ORME neve 
New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


SCOTIA }; 


. because of its romantic beauty, 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


it’s a long trip from the grain fields to the fresh, fragrant loaf that 
appears on your table...a trip involving farmers, millers, and bakers 


across the nation — all linked dependably, economically by railroad! 
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Most of the billions of bushels of grain 
harvested are moved first to local elevators 
and then, by rail, to giant terminal ele- 
vators, Finally, the grain moves to the mills 
for grinding into flour and feed. 





At the bakeries, dough is prepared in huge 
batches, scientifically controlled. Enormous 


ovens, like the one pictured, can bake thou- 


sands of loaves an hour. Then, machine- 


wrapped, the bread is rushed to stores. 











Here we see a machine at the mill, which 
sifts flour by shaking it down through 
multiple layers of fine silk screen. From 










the mill, bulk shipments go to the bakeries 
— again by rail. 


Finally the loaf comes to you, fresh and 
wholesome . . . and possibly thousands of 
miles from its point of origin in a sunny 
western field! Last year, America ate over 
ten billion pounds of bread. 


Linking all the industries and services that produce your bread is the world’s 
most efficient mass-transportation system. The heart of that system is the 
railroads, serving you speedily at a lower average cost than any other form 
of general transportation. And doing it over lines built and maintained at 


no expense to any taxpayer! 


Association of 


American Railroads 


TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 


mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, i7. 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 





Travel: pages 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. General: 86, 88, 90, 92, 94. 





VIRGINIA DEPT. OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. 
your pictorial! booklet on Virginia. 


Please send me a free copy of 


Ins. 313 
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OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU. Please send complete information about Belgium. 

Ins. 322 

POP PPTTISTTTITITT CTT TTT TTT TTT LTT Te psinhaceéec 
GE GP BA, de bcdb chor cc cecseesbieh hb ebbsedeebec 6abecce ccbhbeetcescesceceeceeus SEnDenneeeaD 

GIP ccvccccceccccccoveccescocecocesecccccoonsccooscooesess Zone State .....ce«s 4-55 


@ NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Please send me your free illustrated folder. 


Ins. 491 
J) ) | PPPPPPPTTTTTITiTTITrirrirrTrirrirrritrrrtririiririiirririiriiiiiiil itt 
BH, GP RB. ccc ccccccccccccccesceserccecosesccoscececocscccccescceccc cece ceesesesssoesesoossoe 
GP écbcccesesesbberenscoevecesucesadodcebbeccuccececcccce HERO scccect GisOs ccccesees 4-55 


TRAILWAYS. Piease send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas 
Ins. 171 
| | EPPPTTTITITITITITITEE TITTLE LL ITTITI rir tt 
Se, GP BiB e 00006008 0050000 beeb se eswocd cb ecdc cc cee rececoencnce sesh ws vEUSS Coc eee eeS ENO DSeSs 
GE ccccocnneens boccévoscneeseacdeuedeeeaes ce cesccesessees BORO adsvese BSNS ws coccccse 4-55 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me a free guide map 


and illustrated booklets about the Province of Ontario 
Ins. 142 
| EPPPVTTTITITITTTITITITITITITITITITITIIITITTTTT TIT TTiTitiriiiiiii ett tt 
Tee GE DB. 00h bcc cctebs nsesebsnssbdcceeneacececcuscccecenecensmescceesed< 
CRY ccccesccoccccconccesecsoscceseocececccs cocececoeoceses ZON@ «. «00+: S0ste cecccesse 4-55 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. Piease send me items checked: [) Cultural Trails; 


L) Pennywise Tours; () Extra-City Trips 





Ins. 445 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your new 4-color 
folder describing the historical and recreational attractions of your country - ‘The Land 
of Diccovery."’ 
Ins. 525 
FERRO ccccdocedeeeecusecdseecsscococeseooes eee eee eeeereeseeeeeee 
BD. GF BB. cccccevccccdicccccoccsececcveccccccccscceebvevescsess cuccceesesecec seceees essences 
GD cdewebeddocdeercdcccececestcecesococcee ceccvencsoctees BEB cccceds Sdate .ccccoece 4-55 


UNITED AIR LINES. Please send me the descriptive booklets which | have checked: 
C) Low Cost Hawaiian Vacations; Low Expense California Vacations; [) List of Free 


Aviation Education Materials and Services 





Ins. 61 
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NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU. Please send me a copy of your free booklet on 
New Brunswick, Canada 
Ins. 278 
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Helpful Suggestions 





If you would like to know more about any of the places or 
events mentioned in these columns, just drop a card to The 
Instructor Teacher Travel Service, Dansville, N.Y., and your 
request will be forwarded to the proper address. 


PILGRIMAGES. April brought a 
travel urge ‘way back in Chaucer's time 
—“Than longen folk te goon on pil- 
grimages”—and it still does. Today’s 
pilgrimages are not always religious, 
but they get people out on the open 
road, just the same. 

e For example, Maryland offers a 
House and Garden Pilgrimage from 
April 29 to May 12 and again on May 
28. Other similar events along the At- 
lantic seaboard, sponsored by clubs and 
federations to finance the fine work of 
preserving or restoring landmarks, in- 
elude: Tours of Charleston, $.C., Hous- 
es (March 13-April 8); Colonial Show- 
places and Landmarks of Annapolis, 
Md. (April 13-15); Pilgrimage of Colo- 
nial Edenton (N.C.) and Countryside 
(April 15-16); Historic Garden Week 
in Virginia (April 24-May 1); House 
and Garden Tour in Pennsylvania 
(April 29-May 2). In the northeast 
corner of West Virginia, Jefferson and 
Berkeley counties have a Tour of His- 
torical Homes (April 30-May 1). 

@ Azaleas will be featured at Wil- 
mington, N.C. (March 31-April 3) and 
at Norfolk, Va. (April 18-24); apple 
blossoms at Winchester, Va. (April 28 
and 29); rhodedendrons (Roan Moun- 
tain) at Bakersfield, N.C., in June. 


@ Moving westward, you'll find the 
blue grass celebrated at Lexington, Ky. 
May 3-5; and in Holland, Mich. the 
folks live up to Dutch tradition by hav- 
ing a Tulip Festival, May 11-14. 

@ Out‘on the Pacific coast, in Cali- 
fornia’s Santa Clara Valley, the fruit 
trees have been flowering ever since 
mid-January. Hurry, and you'll catch 
the prunes, pears, and cherries. The 
dates for the famous Rose Festival at 
Portland, Oreg., are June 8-12. 

e If you're in Bermuda toward the 
end of April, you'll see the Pageant of 
the Bermuda Lily on the 28th. 


DRAMAS, FESTIVALS. Learning 
history the easy way is highly popular, 
to judge by attendance at outdoor his- 
torical dramas, presented during the 
summer months. To mention some: 
North Carolina—“Horn in the West” 
(Boone), “Unto These Hills” (Chero- 
kee), “The Lost Colony” (Manteo) ; 
Virginia—“The Common Glory” at 
Williamsburg; Kentucky—“Wilderness 
Road,” Berea College centennial at 
Berea; Florida—“F lorida Aflame,” 
Drama of the Seminoles at Safety 
Harbor; Oregon—Commemorating the 
150th anniversary of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, festivals and dramat- 
ic programs; Minnesota—Northfield 
has a centennial celebration June 12-19, 
and Glencoe July 22-24. In many other 
states, a festival of some sort is staged, 
and there are numerous summer theatres. 


In Other Countries. Outside the 
United States, there is hardly a country 
that doesn’t offer some special attrac- 
tion of this kind. 


Across the border in Canada, the 
Stratford (Ontario) Shakespeare Festi- 
val will present Julixs Caesar and The 
Merchant of Venice, and there will be 
a Music Festival also. 


At the English Stratford, of course, 
Shakespeare is on bis home ground. In 
Britain, too, the annual Edinburgh In- 
ternational Festival (August 21-Septem- 
ber 10) will feature six symphony or- 
chestras, opera, drama, ballet, and 
chamber music. 


During the second two weeks of July, 
France has a Music Festival at Aix-en- 
Provence, and a Dramatic Art Festival 
at Avignon; a Breton Folklore Festival 
at Quimper (July 19-24) and another 
Folklore Festival at Saint-Jean-de-Luz 


(July 24). 


The Alhambra, at Granada, Spain, is 
the setting for an International Dance 
and Music Festival (June 20-July 4). 


In tribute to the United States, Den- 
mark makes much of July 4 at Rebild 
National Park. 


In Germany, Berlin will have its 
Fifth International Film Festival (June 
24-July 5), and Hanover will revive a 
Marksmen’s Festival (July 2-10). 


From mid-June through September, 
“The Great World Theatre,” a religious 
play by the Spanish dramatist Calderon, 
will be given in the Monastery Square 
at Maria Einsiedeln, Switzerland, ac- 
cessible from Zurich or Lucerne. 


If you like open-air opera, you'll find 
it in Italy at Verona and Palermo in 
July, and at Rome in August. 


These are just samples! 


PROUD KANSAS. Sometimes it is 
assumed that the midwestern and west- 
ern states are interested only in the 
present and the future. But Kansas 
demonstrates its pride in a_ heritage 
that reaches back to Coronado’s time, 
with special attention to the ninety 
four years since Kansas became a state. 
Kansas Day is observed annually on 
January 29. The January-February is- 
sue of To the Stars, published by the 
Kansas Industrial Development Com- 
mission, devotes eight pages of text and 
pictures to the State Historical Society 
and its fine collections, housed in a 
marble memorial building in Topeka. 
The cover of the issue and four pages 
feature a special visit of President 
Eisenhower and his family to Abilene 
last November. At that time the 
Eisenhower Museum, built by contri- 
butions of fellow-Kansans and many 
non-Kansans, was dedicated. 


e Lord Nelson may have a monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, London, but 
his “quarterdeck” is in Jamaica. It is 
the name given to a part of the old 
ruined Fort Charles at Port Royal, 
which Nelson once commanded. is 
coat of arms is over one of the door- 
ways. 









Georgian Gem 
in Maryland 


"Readbourne” in Queen 

















Anne's County is an 
outstanding example of 
Georgian architecture. 
The main section was 
completed about 1731. 
It is among the homes 
open for visits during 
the Maryland House 
and Garden Pilgrimage. 
See PILGRIMAGES. 
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For Your Next Trip 








ANNIVERSARY. April 12 marks 
the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. His home 
at Hyde Park on the Hudson is a Na- 
tional Historic Site and the Library on 
the property is administered by the 
National Archives and Records Serv- 
ice. This memorial is visited annually 
by more than 300,000 persons, includ- 
ing many groups of school children. 
The National Park Service encourages 
teachers to make pre-trip preparation 
for class visits. In a co-operative ef- 
fort, the Hyde Park Historical Asso- 
ciation will send, when requested by 
teachers, material to use in a school 
program or in preparing for a class 
Visit. 


ON YOUR OWN. Two books for 
travelers abroad—described as “an en- 
tirely new kind of travel guide”—are 
France on Your Own and Mexico and 
Cuba on Your Own. They are a three- 
in-one combination of guidebook, 
phrase bock, and dictionary. You will 
learn how to speak common phrases, 
as well as what to see, where to stay 
and eat, where to have fun, and how to 
shop. Folding road maps are included, 
and also street maps—of Paris in one 
volume, of Mexico City and Havana 
in the other. Each has over fifty photo- 
graphs. France is by Gordon Cooper 
and Walter Hackett, Mexico and Cuba 
by Tana de Gamez and Arthur H. 
Pastore. (Garden City Books, 575 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.) 


GUIDES. In January, 1952, we pub- 
lished an enthusiastic review of three 
Guides to California, Florida, and New 
England—the first in “The American 
Travel Series” by Andrew Hepburn. 
These have been revised, and three 
more have since been added—on New 
York City, Chicago, and Washington, 
D.C. each including the near-by sub- 
urban area. The Guides are easy to 
handle and to stow away. Their scope 
is expressed in “Where to Go—How to 
Get There—What to See—What to Do 
—Where to Stay—Where to Eat—How 
Much to Pay.” Thousands of tourists 
have helped the author by their sug- 
gestions. The compact text is supple- 
mented by sectional maps and large il- 
lustrations. (Travel Enterprises, Inc., 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y.) 
BY THE MILLIONS. The national 


parks, national momuments, and other 


areas administered by the National 
Park Service can look for a big year, te 
judge by the 1954 visitors’ increase 


over 1953—1,609,119. The year’s total 
was 47,833,913, according to Secretary 
of the Interior Douglas McKay. Parks 
reporting more than a million visitors 
were Great Smoky Mountains, Shenan- 
doah, Rocky Mountain, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, and Grand Teton. National 
Historical Parks and National Memori- 
als with a similar record include Colo- 


nial and Yorktown, Independence, 
Lincoln Memorial, and Washington 
Monument. More than four million 


persons traveled over the Blue Ridge 
Parkway. 


PACIFIC AREA. How much does 
the average person know about For- 
mosa, Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore, 
or Hong Kong? Yet all these names 
and many others identified with the Pa- 
cific and Far East are constantly in the 
news. For this reason, the Pacific Area 
Travel Handbook, an inexpensive man- 
ual, revised annually, is welcome. It is 
doubly valuable to a person expecting 
to visit any of the regions described. 
Besides those mentioned above, they 
include Alaska, Australia, Fiji, Hawaii, 
Japan, New Zealand, Philippines, Ta- 
hiti, and, because of long Pacific coast 
lines, Canada and the United States. 
The text covers General Information; 
Climate and What to Wear; How to 
Get There; Entry and Exit Require- 
ments; Currency; Accommodations; 
Local Transportation; Points of In- 
terest; Shopping; Calendar of Events. 
Sources of additional information are 
mentioned. Illustrations inelude a 
frontispiece map of the entire area, 
showing air and ship routes. A Table 
of Fares fills two pages. (Pacific Area 
Travel Association, 391 Sutter St., San 
Francisco 8, Calif.) 


NATIONAL SHRINES. Anyone 
who is planning a visit to Philadelphia 
—with or without students in teow—will 
want to obtain an eight-page folder, 
Independence National Historical Park 
Project. The federal government 
(through the National Park Service), 
the state of Pennsylvania, and the city 
of Philadelphia are co-operating to de- 
velop and beautify an area that prob- 
ably contains more national shrines 
than any other comparable area in the 
United States. The folder includes a 
map showing the important locations. 
(Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 5 cents a copy; $3.00 per 
100 copies). 


HERE AND THERE. 


e The famed railway up Lookout 
Mountain at Chattanooga, Tenn., with 
its 72 per cent grade, has a new mod- 
ernistic station at the top, with obser- 
vation roof, souvenir shop, ete. 

@ During 1955, Jamaica, largest island 
of the British West Indies, is celebrat- 
ing its three hundred years of associa- 
tion with the British Commonwealth. 


@ In Denmark, one can take a “Fairy 
Tale Tour,” covering the places that in- 
spired Hans Christian Andersen, espe- 
cially appropriate this year when the 
150th anniversary of his birth is being 
observed. 

e The name “New Mexico,” the oldest 
state name in the Union except Florida, 
was first applied by Francisco de Ibarra 
in 1565. He called the country north 
of the settled Mexican provinces un 
otro or Nuevo Meijico. 

@ The New York State Department of 
Commerce has been awarded first place 
for “the best U.S. travel news and pho- 
to coverage in 1954” by a committee of 
31 midwestern newspaper and maga- 
zine travel editors. 





¢ The Church Is 
Still There! 


In 1799, Second Street 
north from Market in 
Philadelphia looked like 
this. The spire is that 
of Christ Church, still 
considered one of the 
finest examples of Co- 
lonial church architec- 
ture in America. It is in 
the area referred to in 
NATIONAL SHRINES. 























SCENES FROM YOUR 
TRIP TO THE 


e~ 


You'll follow pirate footsteps down this gleam- 
ing beach—to cast for fighting fish in the surf 
to skin-dive among fantastic coral formations, 
or just to relax in a new world of romance and 
adventure. Thisistruly “TheLand of Discovery’’! 





You'll stop at the world-famous Jaragua (one 
of seven luxurious but inexpensive hotels in 
the Republic) with its intimate casino, crystal 
swimming pool and nightly dancing on the 
patio, overlooking the blue Caribbean. 


— 


You'll visit the Dominican moun- “bes ted 
tains—tallest in the Caribbean— 

and find a mile-high playground 
with all sorts of fun-in-the-sun! 
(Not far from this pool at the 
Montafia Hotel there’s a grand 
skeet and trap-shooting set-up). 
Why not mail the coupon right 
now, and get all the facts—or 
see your Travel Agent today! 


P.O. Box 


COMING! 1955 International 


DOMINICAN RE 


I'd like to know more 
Please send folder to 












































































You'll join in the fun as carefree Dominicans 
dance their beloved native merengue—a dance 
so gay and simple you'll be “part of the gang”’ 
ten minutes after the music starts! 





You'll come home with true “fish stories” to 
amaze your friends—for Dominican waters 
abound in tarpon, bonefish, barracuda, wahoo 
and other fighting species. (There's spear- 
fishing, too—and thrilling water-skiing!) 





~ = 4 
You'll see this castle built by Columbus’ son 
in 1516—and many other historic places to 
give you a rich, personal sense of history 
After all, this is where Columbus landed 
and America started! 


- 
——— 
eel 
—_— 


OFFICE 
PUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE 


n. New York 17, 8 





tatio' 
1393, Grand Central S 
or: P.O. Box 382, Washington 4, D C. 


about the “Land of Disco 
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Fair at Ciudad Trujillo! 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 


Travel: pages 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. General: 86, 88, 90, 92, 94. 


GREYHOUND LINES. Please send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall Display “"Wayside Won- 
ders Aliso include your 8-page lesson guide ‘How to See America by Highway," for 
transportation study 


CON-TACT is the new adhesive plastic 
covering which will transform anything 
from a wall to a textbook cover. It can 


Classroom 
Materials 


School 
Equipment 


STORI-VIEWS are 3-D picture-story 
slides that cover many subjects, which 
are listed in a pocket-size age group 


be applied to almost any clean, dry, index. They are all in natural color, 
smooth surface, without the use of wa- and are seen through a Viewer which is 
ter, paste, or tools, Just cut Con-Tact $1.50. Slide sets are indicated by “R” 
to size, peel off its protective backing, containing 12 slides for $1.00, and “B” 
apply it, and it sticks. ($59 a yd, 18” containing 6 for $50. Subjects range 
wide.) In wood grains, marbleized from fairy tales to cities of the worid, 
surfaces, plain colors, and patterns. scenic wonders, animals, and even space 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Plastics Div., patrol. Church Craft Pictures, Inc., 


Name .. tees cree anew eeeneeens 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 3312 Lindell Blvd. St. Louis 3, Mo. 





BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain 


Street or R.0 


CRY «ss seneeereoeres ceeeees ‘ POP-UP STORE is a Milton Bradley game board for children of 4-12 years. 

When opened, two modern stores appear—a candy store and a toy store. The 

winner is the one who completes his shopping first. Bills and coins are supplied. 

The game teaches the value of money, and how to make change. $2.50. 

PATHFINDER provides a battle of wits for children 12 years old to adults. 

shite Players maneuver diagrammed plastic pieces for high-point scoring while trying 
Te Pe to block opponent’s scoring opportunities. In toy departments, $3.00. 


III iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiirtiiiiiiiiitit itis) 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU. Piease send me Canadian travel and Na- 
tional Parks literature 


01-2-03-55-03 


Street or R.0 





Gy eve . ‘ o* peceses Zone State 


NUMBERAID makes a fascinating game out 
of arithmetic. It is a colorful plastic de- 
vice which handles numbers up to 10,000. 
It is easy to understand, simple to operate, 
and can be used to add, subtract, multiply, 
and divide. 

Designed by an arithmetic specialist and 
lecturer, it is proving a highly effective tool 
City ae aa ’ a URS, : , of learning in schools, as well as affording 

interesting fun in the home. 


SHSSSSCHSSSSSSOSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSSESSSSESSESSESSESSESESEOEEEEEOEEEOE eece * * od a, Scl ] l . 1 sir N I id . dic t 
1955 YACATION GUIDE TO NEW YORK STATE, Room 731. Please send me the 196-page oF . : ; ee ey ee ee ee 
that pupils learn arithmetic a great deal 


SOSSSHSSSSSSSSSCSSSESSSSSTSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSESSSSSSSSSESESSSSSESSESESESSESCOCOOE 


TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION, Dr. John Furbay, Director. Please send me: [) Sabbati- 
cal Leave Travel Program ] Time Payment Pian for Travel. (Materials designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive world travel plan for vacations or Sabbatical Year.) 


Name 


St. or R.D 





“New York State Vacationiands"’ giving full details on 550 resorts in 15 vacation 
faster and with a greater degree of compre- 


regions &@ total of 208 illustrations, 81 in full color . . . and listing types of accom- 
modations aveilable and rates. This book not available in quantity. . “ . 

hension. It develops enthusiasm for arith- 

sioene Sd. metic in pupils whose achievement is often 

; below standard. Made by Peerless Manufac- 

turing & Distributing Company, Waukesha, 


St. or R.D 
Wis. This American abacus is priced at $2.00. 


City 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSESSESESSSSESSESSHESSESSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSESESSSESESESOSEOEE 

A 35 mm. STRIPFILM PROJECTOR, accommodating 2” x 2” and bantam slides, 
has been introduced by the Automatic Projection Corporation—-Soundview, PS65F 
has remote contsel, and they say it is the smallest 500-watt projector on the 
market. For information, write to 29 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


$.0. STATE HWY. COMMISSION, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. Please send me a copy 
of your attractive free color folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota 
Ins. 139 


Name ... 
Street or R.D 


City roveeces PAPERACK—a black wrought- 
iron tripie file that is a mail or- 
ganizer for home or office, and 
can also be used for phono- 
graph records or magazines, It 
is graduated in height from 6” 
to 8” and is 8” long. From Amy 
Abbott, Inc., 344 W. 52nd St.. 
New York 19, N.Y.; $2.00. 


he. 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, P.O. Box 130. Please send me literature 
which will help me in planning a vacation in Nova Scotia 
Ins. 183 








Do you have chalk or charcoal drawings that should be 
protected against rubbing? Fine-mist TUFFILM SPRAY 
comes in a 12-ounce pressurized can. You can water- 
proof maps, signs, photos, and drawings. It does not 
leave a yellowish finish. Made by M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
it sells for $1.95 at all art supply stores. 





To the ever-present question of “Where 
will | get the money?" Like thousands 
of others, you can earn money in your 
spare time by acting as representative 
for THE INSTRUCTOR, Just send us your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you complete information. 


tHe Instructor 


Dansville, N. Y. 


The ANSWER ... 


Attractive signs are a must for your school departments 
and displays. Try 3-DIMENSIONAL LETTERS avail- 
able in heights from %” to 6”, with from 4%” to 1” 
depth. Made of plastic-ceramic composition, they can be 
painted, and they come with lugs that fit into a track, 
or with sanded or pin backs. Hernard Mfg. Co., Ine., 


Dept 
923 Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; $.09-$.65 each. 
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About UNESCO—Brochure telling 
about duties and work of UNESCO 
thoughout the world (Center for Mass 
Communication, Columbia University 
Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 
25; $.15 each, $9.00 per hundred). 


Baited Bulletin Boards—Hand- 
book of innumerable ideas for attrac- 
tive and useful bulletin-board displays 
(Baited Bulletin Boards, 30 Clearview 
Ave., San Jose 27, Calif.; $1.00). 


Bind Your Own Sheets and 
Booklets—Leaflet which shows how 
anyone can bind his own booklets and 
pamphlets in plastic binding; included 
are samples of the binding material 
(Tauber Plastics, Inc. 200 Hudson St., 
Dept. BK, New York 13; free). 


Comparative Costs of Walls, 
Partitions, Reefs fer School 
Buildings—Drawings and _ specifica- 
tions for various types of walls, parti- 
tions, and roofs to consider when build- 
ing a new school. Ask for companion 
booklet, “School Buildings Your Tax 
Dollars Can Afford” (National Lumber 
Manufacturing Assoc., 1319 Eighteenth 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; single 
copies free). 


Educating Children in Grades 
Seven and Eight—Bulletin 1954, No. 
10, discussing children of this age and 
what the schools are doing for them 
(Supt. of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.35 
each). 


Famous Indian Tribes—Colorful 
book of dances, feats, tribal customs 
of various tribes; should be popular 
with boys (Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22; $1.00). 


Forest Adventures of Mark 
Edwards—Conservation reader for 
grades 4, 5, and 6; Mark learns about 
tree forestry and ends up fighting a be- 
ginning forest fire (American Forest 
Products Jndustries, Inc. 1816 N St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; free). 


Geed Beoks of the Year for 
Boys—24-page booklet listing 1954 
books that Boy Scouts of America have 
selected to advance good reading habits 
(Boy Scouts of America, National Sup- 
piy Service Division, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey; $.07 each, $6.00 per hun- 
dred). 


Harian Publications Catalogue 
—Most of the booklets published by 
this company tell of interesting inex- 
pensive vacation travel and discuss re- 
tirement plans (Harian Publications, 
Dept. E7, Greenlawn, N.Y.; free). 


Hew Children Use the Commu- 
nity for Learning—Booklet telling 
how a small school improved its curric- 
ulum and services through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the pupils, teachers, 


sewer 
Made to ORDER 
FREE AND INEXPENSIVE | 


MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 


—_— 
ans 


re a 








parents, and community; use catalog 
No. FS 5.3:953/6 (Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C.; $.25). 


Introduction to Latin American 
Countries—Set of 20 fact sheets, 844” 
x 11”, giving pertinent information 
about a country’s geography, culture, 
history, government, economy, and flag, 
and containing a map; single sets avail- 
able to teachers and librarians but re- 
quest must be written on school station- 
ery (General Information Section, Pan 
American Union, Washington 6, D.C.; 
free). 


Music Week Suggestions—F older 
of suggestions for activities to use in 
celebrating National Music Week, May 
1-8; slogan for this year is “Music mak- 
ing enriches life” (National and Inter- 
American Music Week Committee, 8 W. 
8th St., New York 11; free). 


Pictare Progress—Comic-type peri- 
odical dealing with serious and educa- 
tional material; nine issues per school 
year with teacher's supplement sent 
with each subscription order (The Gil- 
berton Co. Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3; first three subscriptions $1.00 
each, special rates thereafter). 


The Rabbit Brothers—Picture 
book for elementary grades pointing 
out the fallacies of prejudiced thinking; 
written by Robert Kraus (Anti-Defama- 
tion League, 212 Fifth Ave, New York 
10; $.10). 


Senior Citizens of America— 
Non-profit organization of persons over 
10, whose activities include publication 
of a monthly magazine, research, and 
counsel to its members; the group is 
financed through dues, $5.00 per year, 
$100 life membership, or $1000 patron 
membership; dues includes subscription 
to periodical, “Senior Citizen”; write 
for further information (Senior Citizens 
of America, 1701 Sixteenth St, N.W., 
Washington 9, D.C.). 


The Teacher and Mental Health 

Public health service publication No. 
385, to help teachers meet children’s 
emotional needs; also contains resources 
for learning more about mental health 
and references to books, films, and so 
on (Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C; 
$.15). 


What Do Geod Schools Deo for 
Children—Discussion of how good 
schools work to care for needs of all of 
their pupils (New York State Educa- 
tional Conference Board, 152 Washing- 
ton Ave., Albany 10; $.50). 


When Children Write—40-page 
bulletin for teachers and parents on 
helping children improve in written 
communication (Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 15th 
St. N.W. Washington 5, D.C.; $.75, 
20% discount for orders of 25 or more). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADBRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 





DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 





































only all-chair streamliner daily 
between Chicago and Los Angeles 


e Stretch Out reclining 
"Big Dome viewing of the 


chairs 


colorful Indian Country 
e Delicious Fred Harvey food 






oa 
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One Way from Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego 
or San Francisco. Round 
Trip $90.15 (Tax extra). 





TRAVEL AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Travel: pages 94, 96, 98, 100. Summer Schools: 100. General: 86, 88, 90, 92, 94. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. Please send me literature featuring: () El Capiten; 
C) Grand Canyon; [] Land of Pueblos; [) California; [) Dude Ranches. 


u 


Ins. 134 


Neme . 


Street or R.D 


@ MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEV., Dept. D-546. Please send me your new 


iltustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed in Mis- 
sourl on a thrifty budget 


@ STATE OF TENNESSEE, Information Div. Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘'Ten- 


»essee, the Nation's Most Interesting State 


Ins. 311 


Name 


Street or R.D. ... 


TIriiritiittitiiitiiiiiiiiiiii iii ttt it iT 
@ MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page, full- 


color book entitled "MANITOBA - Inside the Rim of Adventure."* 


UNIV. OF SOUTHERN CALIF., Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your 
Summer Session Bulletin. 


Ins. 314 


Street or 


County 
rr rriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiitt titi 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me a copy of your Summer 
Session Bulletin 
Ins. 400 


Street or R.D 


City 
SOSSSSSSSSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESESSSSESSSESESOESESESHSSESSESESESSESSSCESESESSESEOEEOOOOOS 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Dean Summer Session. Please send me helpful complete 
bulletin on the Summer Session at the University of Minnesota. 


SOSESSESSESSOOH ESSE ESOS OSS ESSE SESE SOESEOE SOS SEESSEESESESSSSESOESESESOEOSOOSOS 


WHEATON COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL. Please send me a copy of your illustrated 
Summer-School bulletin. 


Ins. 371 


Zone 
bhi ih hhh hhh hhh hhh hr rata ri titiitititiiiiiiiiiiiititii iii iii 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Dir. Summer Session. Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the Summer School at the University of Colorado. (See advertisement on 


Page 85.) 
Ins. 166 
City 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

As a Virginian who is proud of our 
Houdon statue of Washington, I want to 
express my pleasure in seeing it on the 
cover of The Instrictor Magazine. 

Reeves McIntyre, Virginia 


Apparently this has been our most 
popular cover. In fact, we have 
enough letters on it to fill the en- 
tire two columns. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Just couldn't help writing you a note 
to tell you how much I enjoyed “I Knew 
Abe” (February, p. 36).... 

I was brought up as a boy down in 
the Lincoln country, in the Sangamon 
River region of Illinois, and as a 
youngster talked to many of the old- 
timers who knew Abe and loved him. 
As a matter of fact, the town of Lincoln, 
Illinois, was named for Mr. Lincoln 
before he became president. 

Norton H. Cilbert, Illinois 


This letter speaks for itself! 
* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to take exception to the head- 
line of an article found in the February 
Instructor. On page 37 the title is 
“George Washington Is Real to Little 
Folks.” I have been a_ second-grade 
teacher for many years and I don’t 
agree with this concept. 

Pauline Arden, New Mexico 


Well, Pauline, the article recounts 
an actual experience in which Mrs. 
Nettles, the author, made George 
Washington real to her children. 
Many state curriculums require or 
suggest that the story of George 
Washington be taught to primary 
children. We presented this as an 
example of a teacher who felt she 
had done a successful job. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As an upper-grade teacher I usually 
do not look at the kindergarten page, 
but Dorothy Newbury’s idea for teach- 
ing street addresses and telephone num- 
bers (February, p. 41) looked so cute 
that I adapted it into a project for my 
fourth-graders. I would like to express 
my appreciation to Miss Newbury. 


Marybelle Hill, Georgia 


If an idea is a good one, it can 
often be used at a variety of grade 
levels. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am a fifth-grade boy and my hobby 
is collecting autographs. I am espe- 
cially interested in people’s names that 
are worth money. Is your signature 
valuable, or is it likely to be later on? 
If so, please sign your name and oblige, 
Jackie Longworth, District of Columbia 


Now here’s a letter from a school- 
boy that is a real challenge. Looks 
like anybody will have to go out and 
do something famous, startling, stu- 
pendous, or colossal if she’s going 
to earn a permanent place in his 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 
We have been working on your cal- 
endar unit in our room at school. We 


TITIT TT 








believe you have made a mistake on 
your calendar because Ground Hog Day 
is on February 2 instead of February 1 
as your picture calendar shows (Febru- 
ary, p. 43). 

Pamela Longwell, Diane Harris, 


Nebraska 


The calendar was confusing, but it 
wasn’t wrong, since the sunshiny day 
on February 1 referred to the story. 
However, we liked getting letters 
from these second- and third-grade 
children. The next time we’re out in 
Nebraska we're going to stop and see 
them. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We were very excited to learn that 
we could make our own electric cells 
(February, p. 21). We had been study- 
ing batteries just before my Instructor 
arrived. Then we did both of Dr. 
Gould’s experiments on the electric cell. 
When we had used six bottles we were 
able to ring a doorbell. I think this ex- 
periment meant more to my children 
than any science activity we have had 
this year. 

Marie McKenzie Smith, [Iinois 


This is nominated as our letter of 
the month. These children really 
seemed to get the maximum benefit 
from a genuine science experiment 
in their class. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I want to tell you how much the boys 
and girls enjoyed the valentine song 
which we saw in the February issue of 
The Instructor. 

I taught it to my kindergarten chil- 
dren and soon the entire school were 
singing it. The music supervisor en- 
joyed it so much that she taught it to 
all the children in town. 

Lillian M. Carter, New Jersey 


Dear Miss Owen: 

As a music supervisor I want to say 
that I like your expandable song idea. 
I used it in ungraded schools, teaching 
the primary children the verse and the 
upper-graders the whole song. Everyone 
felt he was participating and the upper- 
graders had the challenge of the more 
difficult part of the song. 

Delores Allway, Kansas 


These letters refer to a valentine 
song on page 27 of the February 
Instructor. If you will turn to the 
page you will see that it was devised 
for younger children, older children, 
or both. Perhaps you will want to 
file the song away to use another 
year. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

It's hard for the teachers in our 
school to believe that the pictures 
shown in The Instructor on page 52-53 
(February) were really done by chil- 
dren. Did you see the actual samples? 
Did the same child do all of them or 
were they done by different children? 
Were they high school seniors or ele- 
mentary children? Would it be all right 
if I wrote to Miss Hazel herself about 
them? 

Sarah Cooley, Texas 


We saw the samples; they were 
by different children; they were def- 
initely from elementary school; and 
we're sure Miss Hazel would be glad 
to hear from you. 











EVERYDAY GAMES FOR 
CHILDREN 


Designed to help you plan more effac- 
tively for increased playtime, this book 
helps you in three ways: (1) Gives 
complete information and easy-to- 
follow directions for more than 300 
games; (2) Includes a simple, basic 
discussion of the theory of play; (3) 
Shows you how to organize play per- 
iods for maximum benefit with mini- 
mum demands on your time. For all 
grades. 


Book $2.75 





THE NEW HANDCRAFT 
BOOK 


Large-size (10” x 13”), this popular 
book offers details on 145 handcraft 
projects using inexpensive or scrap ma- 
terials. Projects for holidays, room 
decorations, gifts, things to take 
home, bazaar and penny-sale items, 
rhythm band instruments, and a spe- 
cial section on puppets. With this 
book every teacher can have an inex- 
pensive craft program. 


Book $2.00 





GOLDEN BOOK OF 
PROGRAMS 


A constant supply of elementary pro- 
gram material—carefully pianned to 
meet your requirements. This program 
book contains 128 pages of plays, 
recitations, songs, choral readings, and 
rhythms for every occasion throughout 
the school year. Entire contents in- 
dexed by holidays and by grade group- 
ings harmonized with teaching objec- 
tives. 


Book $2.00 














STORIES TO READ AND 
TELL 


All kinds of stories that you want to 
have ready to read or tell are included 
in this collection of 139 stories. There 
are informative stories, stories that 
tie in with social studies, stories that 
are suitable for every school month, 
and stories that promote understand- 
ing of other countries and other peo- 
ples. Sturdy, attractive binding—easy 
to handle. 


Book $2.00 











POEMS CHILDREN 
ENJOY 


A brand-new collection of poems that 
will meet your every classroom need. 
This 112-page volume combines verse 
which has appeared in The INSTRUC- 
TOR with favorite poems by many 
noted authors. Cleverly illustrated, the 
book is designed to attract children. 
A Ready Reference Index lists the 
700 poems by title, by author, and 
by first lines. 


Book $2.00 





LOW COST 


Teaching bids 


FOR BUSY TEACHERS 








PROGRAM SELECTIONS 


A book of varied program selections 
that includes 46 plays for audience or 
classroom presentation, 24 pages of 


music, and 20 pages of recitations, Ex- | 


cellent pointers are offered on play 
production, assembly programs, and 
creative drama. Drawings and photo- 
graphs give suggestions on costuming. 
All material is ready for immediate 
use. Contents are listed in a Ready 
Reference Index. 


Book $2.00 








LOOM DECORATIONS 

A collection of all-purpose hectograph 
room decorations to carry you through 
the entire school year. A_ teacher's 
manual points out how to use these 
designs. 


NEW ROOM 
DECORATIONS 

A new collection to supplement the 

designs above—48 pages of beauti- 

fully drawn hectograph pictures for all 

occasions and purposes. Perforated 


pages. 
Each Book $1.50 





BOOK OF THE SEASONS 


A hectograph book of illustrative ma- 
terial for holidays and other special 
days, and for the seasons, suitable for 
use in lessons in the social studies, lit- 
erature, and science throughout the 
year. Forty-eight hectograph pages 
of varied material—perforated for easy 
removal—plus suggestions for use in 
pointing out many effective possibili- 
ties. Sturdily bound. 


Book $1.50 


HECTOGRAPH AND 
CRAFT BOOK 


An outstanding book, combining craft 
suggestions and hectograph pictures. 
This book contains 16 bound pages 
that deal with various crafts (over 
30 individual projects included), and 
32 perforated sheets of pictures print- 
ed in hectograph ink. The craft sec- 
tion is a perfect guide to a handcraft 
program for your class. This book will 
prove its value at each grade level. 


Book $1.50 











BOOK OF MAPS 


North America and subdivisions are 
featured in 48 maps, complete with 
simple symbols for products, capitals 
and major cities. Perforated pages. 


OLD WORLD MAPS 


Forty-eight maps of Europe, Asia, and 
Australia. Printed in hectograph ink 
for best reproduction with perforated 
pages for easy removal. A twin to the 
set above. 


Each Book $1.50 











SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM 
SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY 


SYMBOLS OF 

DEMOCRACY 
Three sets of posters designed to help 
children understand and appreciate 
our form of government. Each poster 
is a photographic reproduction of a 
famous symbol of freedom. Explana- 
tory text on the back of each poster 
with suggestions for teaching on port- 
folio. 


Each Set $1.50 


COMMUNITY HELPERS 
POSTERS 


Introduce your pupils to their civic 
environment with these 10 posters of 
typical community helpers. These pho- 
tographic reproductions show the teach- 
er, fireman, librarian, postman, nurse, 
ongineer, policeman, farmer, and bus 
d.iver as the children see them daily. 
Their work and the way they benefit 
the community are described. Each 
poster measures 10” x 13”, 


Set $1.50 








VISUAL AIDS IN 
LITERATURE 


Posters based on books from upper- 
grade required reading lists, illustrated 
with attractive pictures and suitable 
quotations from the text. Teaching 
suggestions included. Printed clearly 
on 10” x 13” stock. 

Set One—Evangeline and The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish. 

Set Two—The Man without a Country 
The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip 
Van Winkle. 


Each Set $1.50 


GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


Twenty rules of conduct, graphically 
illustrated by stick figures, show good 
manners at school, at home, and on the 
street. Packed in a handy portfolio. 


MORE GOOD MANNERS 
POSTERS 


A sequel to our first set of Good Man- 
ners Posters and just as popular. All 
new and different illustrations and slo- 
gans. 


Each Set $1.25 











SAFETY POSTERS I & Il 


Twenty strikng safety posters in each 
set, printed on 10” x 13” heavy paper. 
Catchy slogans and entertaining stick- 
figure illustrations assure quick atten- 
tion and easy understanding. Set | 
covers Safety at School, on the Play- 
ground, in Swimming, and from Fire. 
Sot Il covers Safety on the Street, on 
the Bus, on a Bicycle, and when Hiking. 


Each Set $1.25 








MUSIC MADE EASY 


A modern visual aid for the teacher 
who wants help in presenting music 
fundamentals to her group. The twenty 
charts cover the music theory required 
in the elementary school. Explana- 
tions are simple and concise and fully 
illustrated. Visual explanation of sym- 
bols, time and key signatures, and the 
chromatic scale simplify required sight 
reading. 


Set $1.25 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte,-N. Y. 





Quantity Title 


POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY .. 
PROGRAM SELECTIONS 


SAFETY POSTERS | .. 
SAFETY POSTERS II 
MUSIC MADE EASY POSTERS 


[) Enclosed is $... 


Name 
St. or R. D. 
P. O. & Zone 


PPP RP SC SP SP SS SS SS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SS SS SK KK Ke ee 


EVERYDAY GAMES FOR CHILDREN 
THE NEW HANDCRAFT BOOK ..... 
GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 
STORIES TO READ AND TELL 


ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) 
NEW ROOM DECORATIONS (for Hectograph) 
BOOK OF THE SEASONS (for Hectograph) 
HECTOGRAPH AND CRAFT BOOK 
BOOK OF MAPS (for Hectograph) 
OLD WORLD MAPS (for Hectograph) 
SYMBOLS OF FREEDOM POSTERS 
SYMBOLS OF LIBERTY POSTERS 
SYMBOLS OF DEMOCRACY POSTERS 
COMMUNITY HELPERS POSTERS 
VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Set | ..... 
VISUAL AIDS IN LITERATURE, Set II 
GOOD MANNERS POSTERS ............. 
MORE GOOD MANNERS POSTERS 


, payment in full. 
C) Bill me. | will pay in 30 days. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 


Price Amount 

@ $2.75 ea. 

@ $2.00 ea. 

@ $2.00 ea. 

@ $2.00 ea. 

@ $2.00 ea. 

@ $2.00 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

ne: Oe @ $1.50 ea. 
@ $1.50 ea. 

TS @ $1.50 ea. 
@ $1.50 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

es @ $1.50 ea. 
@ $1.50 ea. 

@ $1.50 ea. 

> $1.25 ea. 

> $1.25 ea. 

D $1.25 ea. 

@ $1.25 ea. 

@ $1.25 ea. 


Total Amount of this Order $ 


[] Send me a copy of the new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 


S:aie i " 
IN 455 
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Enjoy the world's smoothest ride... 


air conditioning...reclining easychairs 


This is “low-cost luxury” travel 
by GREYHOUND! 


There’s a marvelous new way 
to take out-of-town trips in “low-cost 
luxury”... with none of the cares, and 
only a fraction the cost of driving! 

That way is by Greyhound Sceni- 
cruiser, or Highway Traveler coach—the 
sensational Air Suspension buses that 
actually float you along in an amazing, 
vibrationless ride. You’re free to watch 


GREYHOUND 


the passing scene, as one of the world’s 
best drivers serves as your chauffeur. 

So go Greyhound ...and count your 
comforts, including these extra features. 


@ Optional scenic routes to all America 

@ Hundreds of Express and Limited Schedules 
@ Free Vacation Planning Service 

®@ Charter Bus Service for group trips 

@ Expense-Paid Tours ® Package Express 


GREYHOUND SCENICRUISER 


AND HIGHWAY TRAVELER 


EVERY MILE A MAGNIFICENT MILE! 


ae oie 


AIR SUSPENSION 
eliminates metal springs... 
floats the entire coach on -—with wash 


WASHROOM ON 
SCENICRUISER 


basin, toilet, 


rubber-nylon air bellows. mirror,other conveniences. 


SAMPLE FARES TO SUNNY PLAYG 
NEW YORK — MIAMI 


CHICAGO —SAN FRANCISCO. . 45... Rd. 


BOSTON — JACKSONVILLE 

ST. LOUIS—NEW ORLEANS ... 

SEATTLE—SAN DIEGO 

WASHINGTON —LOS ANGELES . 

DETROIT — ATLANTA 

MINNEAPOLIS—SEATTLE ... . 

CLEVELAND —ST. PETERSBURG . 

KANSAS CITY—SAN ANTONIO . . 

ST. LOUIS — PHOENIX $30.45... Rd 
S. Tox Extra. Fores subject to change. 


*e#eeeeeveeeeweeeea eee eae eae eae 


ROUNDS 


. Trip $45.20 
Trip $70.85 
. Trip $41.25 
. Trip $22.60 
. Trip $37.85 
. Trip $95.40 
. Trip $27.30 
. Trip $55.45 
. Trip $43.65 
. Trip $27.40 
. Trip $54.85 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake, Chicago, Ill. 
for full-color map — with details on Expense-Paid Tours. 


Nome bin 





Address 





City & State_ 





Send me special infor- 
mation on a tour to 








